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FOREWORD 


The merits of this book are so outstanding that it needs no 
Foreword to sing its praises; it certainly needs no Foreword from a 
foreigner profoundly ignorant about Bengal. But if presumption 
can help to convince readers of what will quickly become apparent 
to them, that is, that they arc handling a unique record of the utmost 
interest, presumption may have its justification. 

A leading British historian of modern India has recently 
pointed out that: ‘The volume of speculation about the pre-modern 
merchant is almost in inverse proportion to what is known about 
him .* 1 This book is a magnificently detailed portrayal of a pre¬ 
modern Bengal merchant. In it an eighteenth-century Indian comes 
alive, in a way that has perhaps only been matched in the past by 
the publication of the diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the famous 
dubash of Dupleix. The achievement is the more remarkable in that 
no significant long piece of writing by Kantababu appears to survive. 
The personality and career of Kantababu have had to be reconstruc¬ 
ted from his accounts and from his appearances in the records of the 
East India Company and the private papers of Englishmen. This 
has obviously been a task requiring literary sensibility of a high 
order, as well as great skill in the use of sources and industry in 
finding them. S. C. Nandy’s family muniments for the eighteenth 
century appear to consist chiefly of records of land and household 
accounts of various kinds. These must have required great skill to 
decipher and interpret. The problem of locating references to a single 
individual in the vast mass of European material is of a different 
kind. Collections in the West Bengal Archives, the National 
Archives of India, the Calcutta High Court, the India Office 
Library and the British Museum have been combed with a thorou¬ 
ghness that would have done credit to a professional historian enga¬ 
ged in full-time research. Although Mr. Nandy passed through the 

1 C. A. Bayly, 'Indian Merchants in a “Traditional" setting: Benares 1780-1830*, 
The Imperial Impact: Studies in the Economic History of Africa and India, ed. C. Dewey and 
A. .G. Hopkins, London, 1978, p. 171. 
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rigorous training of the Calcutta M.A. in History under the late 
Dr. N. K. Sinha, he is not a professional historian and-has many 
other calls on his time. Nevertheless, a most exacting programme 
of prolonged and laborious research was undertaken virtually single- 
handed. 

For most of his adult life Kantababu was the ‘banian* of two 
Europeans, Francis Sykes, an important member of Clive’s Council 
and Resident at Murshidabad, and Warren Hastings, the famous 
Governor General. A banian was the personal factotum of his 
Europrean ‘master*. He managed his household, kept his accounts, 
provided both the capital and the local knowledge for his commercial 
transactions, and in general was his link with the Indian world. He 
was a combination of steward, secretary and business partner. At 
least until the 1780s, a good banian was essential for any European 
who hoped to make a successful career in India. But service with an 
influential European had much to offer an astute banian. His 
master’s power and prestige were assets of great value to him. If his 
master made a fortune, so would he. Kantababu was certainly 
an astute man, and he became a very rich one. Mr. Nandy shows 
how his ancestor systematically built up a landed estate by investing 
his profits in zamindaris from a very early period. It is most interest¬ 
ing to note that the great zamindari of Rajshahi under Rani 
Bhawani was in difficulties and making sales to Kantababu as early 
as 1760. By 1772 Rs. 58,000 had been laid out in land, and Kanta¬ 
babu was well on the way to obtaining zamindari rights for Bahar- 
band, in north-east Bengal, which was to be his greatest single coup. 
But the connexion between Kantababu’s personal success and the 
patronage he received from Europeans does not seem to have been 
a simple one. His situation as a banian no doubt prompted him to 
launch out from the silk business, which his family had long transac¬ 
ted, into other highly profitable activities. But in time his service 
with Europeans seems to have been little more than an insurance 
for the complex operations which he was undertaking on his own 
initiative. He acted as a revenue contractor or a speculator in salt 
entirely in his own interest. Most of his revenue farms seem to have 
been acquired when neither Sykes nor Hastings were in India. 
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Whatever Kantababu may have owed to Europeans for his 
success, their debt to him and his kind was immense. Mr. Nandy 
shows how significant proportions of the East India Company’s 
‘investment’ in silk, its land revenue and the revenue it derived from 
its salt monopoly depended on contracts undertaken by Kantababu. 
The princely fortune which Sykes made no doubt owed much to 
Kantababu’s skill, as did the considerable accumulation made 
and squandered by Hastings, whose skills in managing his own 
affairs were very much inferior to those of the banian. 1 

Current interest in the role in European imperialism, of what 
Professor R. E. Robinson has called ‘collaborating or mediating 
elites’ 2 , has ensured that banians have received a fair amount of 
attention from historians. They are usually portrayed as previously 
impoverished adventurers, who were ostentatious in the flaunting 
of their newly-acquired wealth and important agents of what is 
called ‘acculturation’. Kantababu fits none of these stereotypes. 
His father was a well-established dadni merchant, dealing in silk at 
Cossimbazar, a man, in Hastings’ words, of ‘substance and credit’. 
Kantababu was dogged and persistent in the accumulation of wealth, 
but he was extremely cautious. He was austere and frugal in his way 
of life. The fascinating last chapter suggests a man singularly unin¬ 
terested in the world of the Europeans with which he had such close 
contact. A pair of spectacles seems to have been his only concession. 
With his ‘moorings in the past’, he was ‘conservative, religious and 
conventional’. He lived at Cossimbazar in a ‘utilitarian, clean and 
simple house’ in the manner of a strict Baisnab and his personal 
spending was ‘extremely modest’. A man of flesh and blood rather 
than a cardboard stereotype emerges from these pages. This is 
Mr. Nandy’s achievement. 


P. J. Marshall 
King’s College. London 


X P. J. Marshall, ‘The personal fortune of Warren Hastings’, Economic History Review , 
xvii (19§4). 

•Non-European foundations of European imperialism', Studies in the Theory of Im¬ 
perialism, ed. R. Qwen and R. Sutcliffe, London, 1972. 




PREFACE 


It seldom happens that the biography of a famous man is written 
by his descendant. “The Life and Times of Cantoo Baboo”, the 
founder of the Kasimbazar Raj family, by Somendra Chandra 
Nandy may therefore be regarded as an exception. He has written 
a detailed biography of his illustrious forefather of which this is the 
fyrst volume. 

The real name of Cantoo Baboo was Krisna Kanta Nandy 
whose great grandfather, an inhabitant of a village in the Burdwan 
District, settled in Kasimbazar in the 17th century. He and his 
family carried on trade in silk, betel-nut, areca-nut, cotton fibres 
and other things of smaller value. 

The author begins with a short account of the social position 
and the economic condition of the predecessors of Kanta Babu 
which throws interesting light on the industry of those days. Then 
begins a detailed account of the life and activities of Krisna Kanta 
Nandy. He served as the Banyan of Mr. Sykes from 1765 to 1769 
and carried, on his own account, trade, industry, revenue farming 
and other business, the detailed account of which is given on pages 
46 to 486. This account shows that the Bengalis in the eighteenth 
century were not ousted from the business world by the Marwaris of 
later age. But the ominous signs were already visible. Krisna Kanta 
spent his wealth in buying properties and set an example followed 
by other businessmen. 

The last chapter deals with the ‘society’ and we find many 
interesting details of the social and economic condition of all classes 
of people, particularly the lower and middle classes of society in 
Calcutta. Many social usages and customs, unknown today, are 
referred to. On the whole the volume gives us a vivid picture of the 
Bengali life in the eighteenth century. The book is a very important 
addition to the history of Bengal at the beginning of the British rule 
in Bengal. 


Calcutta, 20-2-78 


R. C. Majumdar 
Patron , Calcutta Historical Society 




INTRODUCTION and ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The Zamindars of Bengal are a dying species. They were at one 
time a most important group of people who played significant role 
in the history and culture of the country. Their contribution to the 
welfare and growth of Bengal cannot be over-emphasised. With the 
emergence of a new socio-economic order, in the fifth decade of the 
century, the Zamindars vanished. Their achievements also slowly 
decayed and is threatened with total obliteration. 

The reason for taking up the present study is to research into 
the circumstances in which a zamindar-family came into existence; 
how it established itself and thrived in the social and economic 
conditions of the eighteenth century society. This study, which is in 
two volumes, has delved into detailed analysis, even at the cost of 
becoming monotonous at times, to show the aspirations and industry 
of an ordinary person at the time of a political and social transforma¬ 
tion of the country. The first volume deals with the early career of 
Krisna Kanta Nandy and his commercial activities, while the second 
volume relates the later part of his life concluding with his demise 
and the death of his only son, Lokcnath in 1804. 

Having related the reason for writing this book, I must humbly 
crave the indulgence of the readers for subjecting them to an unima¬ 
ginative English. The dexterity of pen and the mastery of language 
that could have made this discourse both lucid and interesting is 
lacking in me. A wizard of the language would have been able to 
reduce the volume of the book also. I plead guilty to the charge of 
being a mere plodder. 

The subject itself is fit for consideration by a scholar and a his¬ 
torian. There is so much material that deeper studies on the social 
economic situations of the time can be undertaken. With my limited 
’competence, I never ceased to feel that even more than a decade’s 
•study was not sufficient to do justice to this work. I have been ex- 
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tremely fortunate in getting affectionate help from all quarters, 
without the acknowledgement of which the story of my ^adventure 
will remain incomplete. 

First, I must acknowledge my humble thanks to my late teacher 
Dr. N. K. Sinha, without whose encouragement I would have never 
ventured to take up this work. Even a few months before his deatn, 
he very kindly went over the whole text with me. Not being able to 
present him the printed book will always remain my greatest sorrow. 

My grateful and respected thanks are due to Dr. P. J. Marshall 
of King’s College, London, who read several drafts of the book 
and also helped me identify the Europeans. He had been my friend, 
philosopher and guide. I learned so many things about the period 
from him, discussed problems and obtained solutions. He got me 
copies of the documents that I needed from abroad and then when 
I worked in London he introduced me to the India Office and the 
British Museum. My greatest pleasure had been of working with 
him. He may be called the mentor of this book. By writing the 
‘Foreword* he has enhanced the worth of this book. May I take this 
opportunity to acknowledge my deep gratitude to him. If there be 
anything useful or worthwhile in this study, the credit will be entirely 
his, while the shortcomings of the book remain niy responsibility. 

This work would never have seen the light of the day if Prof. 
N. R. Ray, Secretary, Calcutta Historical Society and Victoria 
Memorial Hall, did not continuously goad me to put down my views 
on paper, after I discussed the project rather half-heartedly with 
him on a rainy evening on 29th June, 1967. Providence did not play 
a little part either. In an all-round conspiracy to make me write 
this book, neglected boxes and scaled trunks, spewed out documents 
and deeds, books and papers, as if they could not wait for me to make 
up my mind. Young scouts, unrelated, cither with my research or 
history, boought unsolicited informations about the Kathmas, the 
meaning of silk letters, the lost site of the French settlement or the 
silted bend of the Cossimbazar river. My thanks are^due to all of 
them. Dr. Amalesh Tripathi (Calcutta University) and Dr. Ashin 
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Das Gupta (Viswa Bharati University) read parts of the book and 
have given valuable advice. Dr. Das Gupta was kind enough to 
mention my work in the sectional President’s speech of the Indian 
History Congress held at Jadavpur University in December, 1974. 
Dr. P. C. Gupta (Vice Chancellor, Rabindra Bharati University), 
Editor, Bengal Past and Present encouraged me greatly by pub¬ 
lishing several of my articles, which were written from the material 
used in my book. I thank them all. 

» 

All students of historical research owe immense debts to libra¬ 
rians and archivists. I am no exception. Without the help of the 
assistants in the several archives, I had the pleasure to work, this 
book would not have been a reality. My grateful thanks are due to 
all of them in the West Bengal State Archives (Calcutta), National 
Archives (New Delhi), India Office Library and Records (London), 
the British Museum and Library (London), the National Library 
(Calcutta), the Victoria Memorial Hall, the Bangiya Sahitya Pari- 
shad (Calcutta), the Gossimbazar Raj Record Room (Gossimbazar) 
and the Calcutta High Court Record Room for the Supreme Court 
Records. 

Dr. Ramcsh Chandra Majumdar is not only my father’s teacher 
hut my teacher’s teacher as well. At the age of 91, to my great 
surprise, he read my book. His blessings I incorporate as the ‘Preface’ 
which will express my deep regards for him. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. and Mrs. P. K. Rohatgi of London 
for the many kindnesses shown to me during my stay there. It would 
have been impossible for me to complete my work in London within 
a specified time limit without their help and co-operation. 

Sri S. N. Guha Ray of Sree Saraswaty Press Limited has shown 
great courage by promoting the bulky research of an unknown 
writer. My grateful thanks are due to him also. 


• I shall be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge the services 
rendered by all my office staff who helped to put the book together 
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by preparing the type-scripts, checking the accounts and putting 
together the Index. I thank them all. * 

I am glad to be able to put together for the first time an estimate 
of Bengal in the Eighteenth Century from the point of view of an 
Indian, who had access to dual spheres, being a merchant of repute 
as well as the Banian to the Governor-General As my first draft 
was completed on 2nd July, 1973, the Rathajatra Day, that may be 
considered to be the date of completion of this volume 


Cossimbazar House Somendra Chandra Nandy 

302 Upper Circular Road 15 April, 1978 

Calcutta 9 1 Baisakh, 1385 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCING THE TIME, PLACE AND THE MAN 


The fall of the Port of Hugh in 1632 resulted iri the rise of 
Qasimbazar or Cossimbazar as an inland port as well as a place of 
trade and commerce. 1 Niccolo Manucci came to Qasimbazar in 
1660-61. He writes, “I reached Qasimbazar at three days* journey 
from Hugh (by boat) and here I saw that they made much high 
quality piece goods and much white cloth. There are in this village 
which is near the Ganges three factories of the French, English and 
Dutch. From Qasimbazar I took the road to Rajrnahal. .” 2 About 
1663, the Dutch in their Qasimbazar factory employed 700 silk 
weavers, and the English and the other European nations a smaller 
number. Qasimbazar’s production capacity was about 22,000 bales 
of silk yarn annually, each bale weighing 100 livres (slightly heavier 
than the English pound). The total was equivalent to 30,078 maunds 
of the British bazar weight. The Dutch took for Japan or Holland 
6,000 to 7,000 bales, the merchants of Tartary and the Mughal 
Empire about the same quantity, and the remainder, about 9,000 
bales, was consumed by the people of the country for manufacturing 
their own stuff. This was brought to Ahmedabad and Surat and 
there woven into fabrics. 3 The Dutch trade had improved so much by 
1712 that they were doing brisk business in Patna, Daulatganj, 
Chapra, Singhia and Hajipur. At Cossimbazar their trade in silk 
became so well established that they erected a magnificent building 
in 1739 which cost them Rs 1,53,000. 4 

Of the French Kothi at Qasimbazar we get much interesting 

1 Soinendra Chandra Nandy, 'Bandar Cossimbazar,’ Bangiya Sahitya Pari sad Patrika. 
1374 B.S., pp. 89-138. 

*Niccolo Manucci, Storia do Mogor, ed. W. Trvinc, 1907-08, Vol. II (Eng. 
translation), pp. 88-89. 

*Sir Jadunath Sarkar, ‘Old Murshidabad*, Krishnath College Centenary Volume, 

J853-1953, p. 132. 

* *a, N. K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 52. 

. b. W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Murshidabad. 
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information in Alfred Martineau’s Dupleix et 1’Inde Francaise, 
Vol. I (Paris, 1920). After having been closed earlier, it was re¬ 
established by Dupleix in about 1734. Under Dupleix’s inspiration 
and driving power French trade in Qasimbazar made wonderful 
progress. The French E. I. Company proposed to buy every year for 
export sixty thousand hanks of first-class silk yarn (called ‘tani’) 
and a large quantity of other merchandise such as silk piece gopds 
and white ‘gara’ or coarse cotton fabrics (1739). Dupleix and Dumas 
created in Qasimbazar a new market for the goods which they im¬ 
ported from China, such as alum, camphor, zinc alloy, mercury, 
porcelain (which were dear to the Muslim Grandees), cochineal 
(sindur) and false pearls. 3 

In 1640, the skill of the English East India Company’s physi¬ 
cian Dr. Boughton won them new privileges. There was soon well- 
established at Hugh a Bay Council, subordincte to the Agent and 
Council at Madras, having jurisdiction over factories at Balasorc, 
Gossimbazar, Patna, Dacca and Singhiya. 8 According to Hunter, the 
Gossimbazar factor}- was established in 1658, but as Stephens 
died in Gossimbazar as the head of the factory as early as 1654, the 
factory must have been certainly in existence at that time. 7 In 1658 
John Kean became the chief of the factory at £ 40 while Job Charnok 
became his assistant at a salary of £ 20 only. 8 In the early period of 
Company’s trade in Bengal, saltpetre formed the most important of 
the commodities exported from Hugh. Besides saltpetre, the Com¬ 
pany exported from Bengal raw silk, sannaes, ginghams, cassees, 
mulmulls, etc. In 1659, the Court directed the Hugli factors to remit 
£ 4,000 annually to Cossimbazar for investment in raw silk, taffetas 
and cotton yarn. 9 Job Charnok became the Chief of the Cossimbazar 
factory in 1680. During his tenure of office, the Company allotted 
£ 1,40,000 for trading in Cossimbazar only, out of their total invest¬ 
or Jadunath Sarkar, 'Old Murshidabad’. Krisnalh College Centenary Volume, 
1853-1953 , p. 133. 

•Philip Woodruff, The Man Who Ruled India, Vol. I (Cape, Paperback), p. 70, 
r a. Nikhilnath Roy, Murshidabader Itihas, 1902, p.252. 
b. C. R. Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 28. 

*lbid. 

•a. Sushil Chaudhury, 'The Rise and Decline of Hugli’, Bengal Past & Present, Vol. 
86, Part I, Jan-June 1967, p. 56. * 

b. Letter Copy Book, Vol. I, f. 411. English Fact., etc., 1655-60, p. 275. 
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ment of £ 2,30,000. 10 It was here in 1686 that Charnok gave the slip 
to the Subadar’s soldiers who came to arrest him, and fled to Hugli. 

Cossimbazar owed this commercial limelight to its geographical 
position. Immediately after crossing the city of Murshidabad, the 
river Ganges flowed in the shape of a horse-shoe ■ towards south, 
south-east, moving first eastwards, then taking a sharp turn forming 
the middle of the horse-shoe, and then flowing north-west, north, 
north-west, south-west and south, completing the formation of the 
horse shoe (see map). Cossimbazar, situated in the middle and the 
lower arm of the horse-shoe, gradually increased its precincts. The 
shape of the river thus offered the advantages of a port and ships 
made this city a halting station mainly because of the security it 
offered from the open river and its pirates. The fame of Cossimbazar 
as a place of business and commerce spread far and wide, attracting 
enterprising men from all over the country. Its fame as a health resort 
contributed, too. The northerly direction of the Ganges certainly 
reminded the devout Hindu of the sacred city of Benares. Scores of 
dilapidated temples of Siva by the riverside still prove the vain 
endeavour to found a second Benares. Love of money defeated the 
religious sentiment and Cossimbazar became important as a centre 
of commerce. Silk was the new commodity of trade and Indians and 
foreigners competed with each other to get their hold over its 
production and marketing. 

It was the glamour of a thriving industrial city that brought 
Kali Nandy (full name probably Kalindi Gharan), a farmer of the 
village Sijna or Rippi within the Taluk of Mantrcswar in the district 
of BurdWan, to Cossimbazar some time in the 17th century. He was 
a dealer in silk Kelhne , a description of cloth manufactured with 
mixed silk and cotton thread. At one time the trade in Kethne was 
very prosperous in Muksudabad or Muksusabad. 11 Kali Nandy had 
two sons, the eldest of whom was Sitaram Nandy, the grandfather of 
Kantababu. Kantababu’s father, Radha Krisna Nandy, was the 

lo a. Nikhil Nath Roy. Murshidabader Itihas, 1902, p. 254. 

, b. W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Murshidabad. 

1, Kishori Cband Matter, ‘The Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal, The Cossimbazar 
Raj 1 , Calcutta Review, Article V, Vol. 57, 1873. p. 90. 
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only son of Sitaram Nandy. 12 In course of time, the family traded in 
silk, betelnut, arccanut and cotton fibres. Radha Krisna Nandy 
held a small piece of land, measuring about 14 cottas, in Sripur by 
pattas under the zamindars of the Pargana. On this piece of land 
were erected two or three mud and straw huts in which Radha 
Krisna Nandy and his family resided. In one of the straw huts, 
Radhakrisna kept a small retail shop in which he sold paper kites, 
rice, ghee, salt and other things of small value. 13 He carried on the 
family trade in silk with efficiency. Radhakrisna could fly paper 
kites remarkably well, and was therefore called Kalifa or expert. 
The eldest son of Radha Krisna Nandy was Krisna Kanta Nandy, 
commonly known as Kantababu. 14 He had four brothers, namely, 
Joyram, Krisnachandra, Nrisingha and Gorachand. 15 Gorachand 
was also known as Goculchand and Goculchandra, 16 and has also 
been misspelled as Gowreychand 17 and Gowrey Churn. 18 Kantababu 
was born in Cossimbazar in or about 1720. He died in the month of 
Pous in Nab ami Tithi on 28-29 Pous in 1200 B.S., corresponding to 
the day between the afternoon and forenoon of 9 and 10 January, 
respectively, of 1794. 19 


The capita] of Bengal was transferred from Dacca to Muksusa- 
bad in 1704. The dewan, Kartalab Khan, went to the Deccan to 
present his respects before the Emperor. Aurangzeb presented him 
with a robe of honour, standard and kettle drums and he was given 
the title Murshid Kuli Khan. He was also allowed to rename 
Muksusabad as Murshidabad. A royal mint was also established 
there. He was dewan of Bengal and Orissa and foujdar of Murshida- 

,8 u. Cossimbazar Raj Records—Deeds & Documents. 
b. Kishori Chand Mitter, op.cit. 

18 a. Raja Harinath’s deposition in Raja Harinath Roy vs Ramcbaran Nandy 
and Shamcharan Nandy. Supreme Court Case on Equity pleaside. First term No. 0825 
(1825-1832). 

b. N. K. Sinha, op.cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 93-94. 

14 Kishorichand Mitter, op.cit. 

u a. Raja Harinath’s deposition, op.cit. 

b. N. K. Sinha, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 93-94. 
lt a. Proceedings of Revenue Dept., Fort William, 30 November 1779. 

b. Deed of a Religious Trust of Krishna Kanta Nandy, 1 May 1793. 

17 Appendix No. 35B, 9th Report of the Select Committee. ‘ 

^Proceedings of the Revenue Dept., 18 June 1776 (Governor General in Council 
Proceedings, Vol. 14). * 

u Raja Harinath’s deposition, op. cit. 
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bad.* 0 Manickchand, a banker of Dacca, who was a favourite of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, also migrated to Murshidabad with him. 21 He 
was the founder of the House of Jagat Seth. The transfer of the capital 
of the province to a place within three miles of Gossimbazar added 
great importance to the city which had already been thriving with 
increased trade. 

Emperor Aurangzeb died in 1707. After the war for succession 
amongst his sons, Bahadur Shah I captured the throne. On 18 
October 1707, Diya Allah Khan was appointed dewan of Bengal and 
foujdar of Murshidabad and Shamshir Khan the dewan of Bihar. On 
24 January 1708, the province of Orissa was added to the Subahdari 
of Azim Al-Shan (second son of Emperor Shah Alam Bahadur Shah). 
On 4th March 1708, Sarbuland Khan was appointed foujdar of 
Burdwan and Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Murshid Kuli Khan,was 
removed from all his posts in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and was 
appointed the dewan of Deccan on 26 January 1708 on a higher 
rank. 22 But the favourites of Azim Al-Shan did not prove successful. 
Sarbuland Khan was called back to Delhi. After Diya Allah Khan 
had been killed in the streets of Murshidabad in January 1710, 
Murshid Kuli Khan was reappointed the dewan of Bengal. 23 

The success of the Surman Embassy greatly increased the pres¬ 
tige of the English Company in 1717. The news of its success reached 
Calcutta on 28 March 1717. The Chief of the factory at Cossimbazar 
showed the documents to Murshid Kuli Khan, who issued a 
Parwanah on 20 July 1717, to encourage trade and not to molest 
English traders or their servants. Moreover, the English had estab¬ 
lished their fort in Calcutta on 20 December 1699. 

All this must have weighed heavily when Kantababu decided to 
join the service of a gentleman of the English Company. Kantababu 
became the banian to Warren Hastings in 1754 at a critical juncture 
of his life and served him till his departure to England in 1764. It was 

“For detailed study see: A. Karim, Murshid Quit Khan and his Times. (Dacca 
1963). 

. *\J. H. Little, The House of Jagat Seth, N. K. Sinha’s Introduction, 1967. p. Vii. 

n A Karim, Murshid Quli Khan & his Times. 

Wbid. 
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this association along with his own industry and perseverance that 
enabled him to weather the storm which threatened his family. 
The full details of the incident has been discussed in Chapter V 
under Silk industry. The proximity of his dwelling to the English 
factory and his father Radhakrisna’s contact with the Company 
as a dadni merchant in silk must also have been deciding factors. 
Besides Bengali and Persian, the court language, Kantababu also 
knew English. The European rhcrchants had to depend upon their 
banians for capital, contact with Indian merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, in fact, for the success of their trade. As the banian usually 
lived on commission, it is interesting to find that Kantababu drew a 
salary of Rs 8 per month, 34 which information is not corroborated 
in any other document and is likely to be untrue. 

. The transfer of the capital to Murshidabad changed the charac¬ 
ter of the European factories. They were now not only entrusted 
with the advancement of trade and commerce but also took up the 
added responsibility of political agents. It is interesting to note the 
growth of the English factory which had hitherto been the junior- 
most house of trade in Cossimbazar. For the next sixty years Cossim- 
bazar enjoyed the lime light of political importance. This city became 
the centre of manoeuvreing, intrigue and conspiracy of all kinds. The 
Nawabi officers, always famous for their illegal demands, found the 
proximity of the factories of the European merchants extremely 
useful. 36 To the English Company, the importance of Cossimbazar 
as a trading centre had been clear even in 1695. On 6 March 1695, 
the Court of Directors in London wrote to the Bengal Council, “We 
conceive that it will always be necessary for us to maintain our 
factories of Cossimbazar and Malda; for that we resolve not to 
diminish but enlarge our trade in the Bay and in all other parts of 
India.” 2 * With the transfer of the capital, the importance of this 
decision was fully realised. In fact, events at Cossimbazar reflected 
the events of Delhi. 

* 4 Raja Harinath Roy’s Deposition, as reported in India Gazette, dated 29 
November 1832. 

**J. H. Little, op. cit., p. 54. 

*•«. C. R. Wilson, cd., Old Fort William in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 16. 
b. Extract from the General letters from Court to Bengal, March 6, 1695, para¬ 
graphs 9 & 10, Letter Book No. 9. 
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Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan died on 30 June 1727. His rule 
had been both peaceful and beneficent. Lands were settled into 
Khalisah, Jagir and Sair. The Imperial Revenue increased from 
about 1,03,00,000 rupees per annum to 1,40,72,725 rupees. 87 The 
new rayatwari settlement of 1722 brought in a fresh batch of zamin¬ 
dars. 28 Attempt was made to reduce administrative expenditure by 
collecting revenue through zamindars. He subdivided Bengal into 
1660 Parganas (previously it was 1350) and introduced the 
Subahdari Abawab or permanent pecuniary levy upon the zamin¬ 
dars 89 The zamindars, when they came into prominence, not as petty 
half-tamed kings or chieftains but as zamindars, were local capita¬ 
lists, dependent on land, employed by State to exercise their right on 
specified terms. The payment of ryot was collected and defrayed to 
the Government under various heads 30 by the zamindar, who kept a 
part of it for himself under the name of ‘Malikana’ or Moshaira. 31 
This system was gradually improved upon by the English adminis¬ 
tration. Kantababu saw tin* system grow and was aware of its 
strength and weakness. 

Trade in Cossimba/.ar was steadily increasing. With Dupleix’s 
appointment as the Governor of Chandcrnagorc in 1732, the French 
trade in Bengal got a new' impetus. The Calcutta Council of the Eng¬ 
lish Company wrote to the Court of Directors in England on 16 Janu¬ 
ary 1733 that the French were sending that year five ships directly 
to Europe. In the list of goods put up for sale at Port L'Orient in 
France, there were 3,87,820 pieces of calico stuff and 71 handkerchiefs 
of Cossimbazar for samples and 39 painted handkerchiefs of Gossim- 
bazar for samples. Dupleix's leadership extended the Bengal trade to 


iT A. Karim, op. rit., p. 82. 

*Md. 

39 a. N. K. Sinha. ‘Zamindari Svslem in Bengal’. Bengal Past & Present , Vol. 76, 
No. 142 1957, pp. 150-161. 

b. W. K. Firminger, Historical Introduction to the Bengal portion of the Fifth 
Report. 

3,l Thc payment required from the ryot was therefore, two-fold in kind: 

(i) The ‘Nirikh’ represented the produce at harvest and this constituted the 
A sal Jama and was a fixed rate per bigha. 

* (it) The ‘abwabs’ or cesses were-demands locally imposed as: fit) Khasnovrssy, 
(b) Mathut and (c) Foujdari abwabs. Fifth Report—Firminger, pp. 42-52. 

* U N. K. Sinha, ‘Zamindari System in Bengal*, Bengal Past Of Present, Vol. 76, No. 
142,.1957, pp. 150-161. 
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Mocha, Manila, Achin, Pegu, Canton and Persia. 3 * By 1740, only 
hundred years after the European Companies had started establish¬ 
ing their factories, Cossimbazar had become the most important 
inland port in lower Bengal and the most important centre of the silk 
and cotton trade. It can be definitely concluded that the export of 
silk and muslin to European countries and East Indies made Cossim¬ 
bazar the queen of the inland ports. Between 1730 and 1741, Cossim¬ 
bazar saw the power of the Nawab diminish and the influence of the 
officials increase. Bengal administration became dependent on Jagat 
Seth Fatehchand, Haji Ahmed Khan and Dewan Alamchand and 
their henchmen. The power of these men reached such a level that 
the Nawab himself had to respect their authority. Their displeasure 
led to a conspiracy which brought about the defeat and death of 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, who had succeeded Nawab Sujauddin Khan 
the year before, in the battle of Giria on 9 April 1740. Alivardi 
Khan, the younger brother of Haji Ahmed, led the. revolt and be¬ 
came the Nawab. Two men, whose destinies were linked with 
Cossimbazar, were born during this period. One was Mirza Moham¬ 
mad Sirajuddaula, the grandson of Nawab Alivardi Khan, who was 
born in 1733 (according to some scholars, 1732) in Bihar while the 
other was Warren Hastings who was born in an English village in 
1732. M 

In 1740 Cossimbazar was a large flourishing town. The Gujrati 
merchants settled on the river bank which came to be known as 
Mahajantooli and Gujratitooli. Even Jagat Seth built a house and 
often lived here. The temple of Neminath was established during this 
time across the road opposite the house of Jagat Seth. It was essen¬ 
tially a commercial town and was the residence of merchants and 
mahajans, shroffs and gadiwalas. The population, consisting chiefly 
of Hindus, could be estimated at one hundred thousand souls. They 
were chiefly Vaisnavas in religion and followers of Chaitanya. While 
buying and selling were going on, the streets were resonant with 
mridangas and the kartalis accompanying the Kirtans. 34 The tran- 

**N. K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 34. 

“Keith Fetling, Warren Hastings, ch. 1, p. 4. 

u CtdcuUa Review, op. cit., Vol. 57,1873, p. 88. 
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quillity in socio-economic life was shattered by the Maratha raids 
which started from 1742. 

On 6 May 1742, the Maratha horsemen entered Murshidabad 
town and took away three lakhs of rupees from the house of Jagat 
Seth. 85 Panic was widespread. Even the Nawab removed his family 
and riches to Dacca. Kantababu considered the time fit for experi¬ 
menting with new laws of transfer of property. On 11 Kartick 1149 
B.S., corresponding to the latter part of October 1742, he bought 
the permanent right of enjoying the fruits of a jackfruit tree. 8 ® The 
deed of transfer written in Bengali is quite clear about the fact that 
ihe tree would remain within the owner’s boundary who would have 
to look after it but the fruits will be enjoyed by Kantababu. This 
arrangement was made in exchange of three sicca rupees. 87 Few 
years later, on 1 Baisakh 1152 B.S., corresponding to 10 April 1745, 
Kantababu bought a garden at Rs 11 from one Gocul Biswas, the 
superior landlord’s rent being nine annas per annum. 88 Emboldened 
by the success of his ventures, Kantababu bought a house with garden 
on 25 Magh 1155 B.S., or February 1749. But being usually cauti¬ 
ous, he bought the property in benami™ It is possible that during 
the Maratha raids between 1742 and 1751, he had the opportunity of 
buying property at a cheaper rate than usual. 

The Maratha invasion saw the English Company’s Cossimbazar 
factory being transformed intoafullfledged fort. A strong detachment 
was sent to Cossimbazar and subordinates were ordered to put the 
factory into a state of security. 40 Thc Cossimbazar Council fortified the 
walls of the factory by erecting 4 good bastions so that “they feared 
no surprise from any party”. 41 The. Calcutta Council wrote to the 
Court of Directors on 9 February 1745,“ As to Fortifying the Town 

••Sir Jadunath Sarkar. ed., History of Bengal, (Dacca University), Vol. II, 
pp. 455-56. 

••Cossimbazar Raj Records. Murshidabad, Properties, SI. 262. 

”Ibid. 

39 lb id., Murshidabad Properties, SI. 261. 

"Ibid., Murshidabad Properties, SI. 4. 

* Bettami transactions arc those in which the purchaser buys a property in die name 
of an outsider or third person. 

* «C. R. Wilson, ed., Old Fort William, Vol. I, p. 166. 

i'lbid. p. 170. 
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were (we arc ?) encouraged by the Governor at Morattas Invasion to 
make it as defencible as could (possible ?), persons of Rank coming 
for Shelter, Nawab made no demands for strengthening Cossimbazar 
tho* near his Residence, but apprehend a demand would be made 
were new works begun when the country is in peace”. 43 

The peace treaty with the Marathas was signed in May 1751. 13 
Orissa was permanently ceded to the Marathas. The Bargi invasion 
(as the Maratha raid is popularly known) showed the way for the 
* organised looting of Bengal & Bihar, “to the upper India robbers who 
called themselves sannyasis and faquirs whom it required the genius 
and persistence of Warren Hastings to suppress thirty years later”. 44 
Warren Hastings joined the English factory at Cossimbazar in 
August 1752. 45 The investment of the English Company in 1751-52 
amounted to Rs 33,66,050 of which Rs. 5,68,000 was in Cossimbazar 
only. 48 The death of Nawab Alivardi Khan in his 80th year on 9 April 
1756 was an invitation to trouble and intrigue again. 

Kantababu's father Radhakrisna died some time in 1754. 47 
Krisna Kanta Nandy became not only the head of the family 
but also the sole provider. Joyram Nandy, the next brother, who had 
obtained employment during the lifetime of his father in the service 
of Odicharan Shah and Gorachand Shah, Bankers & Partners in 
Murshidabad, as a mere learner of the mode of business, became so 
deficient in intellect that he quitted the service and became entirely 
dependent on Kantababu till his death. 48 The sradh of Radhakrisna 
was performed in a poor manner. 4 " Kantababu went on acquiring 
properties steadily. In 1753 (9 Sravan 1160 B.S.), he bought an 
orchard in benami. In 1755, on Bengali dates 28 Pous 1161 B.S., 
4 Magh 1161 B.S. and 1 Sravan 1162 B.S., he bought three proper¬ 
ties—a bigger orchard consisting of 25 mango trees, 5 hogplum trees, 

4 *C. R. # Wilson, op. cit., p. 181. 

4 *Sir Jadunath Sarkar, ed., History of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 465-67. 

“Ibid., p. 467. 

"a. Keith Felling, Warren Hastings, p. 16. 

b. S. C. Hill, ed. Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. III. 

44 N. K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 6-7. * 

4, Raja Harinath’s deposition. 

"Ibid 

"Ibid. ■ 
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3 citron trees and 12 bushes of bamboo at Rs 38, *hajem bagicha 
ban or a house with garden for Rs 18 at the annual rent of Rs 1/8 and 
lastly, cultivable land with the yearly rent of annas respectively. 80 
The first two properties he purchased in his own name while the 
latter was in benami. The cultivable land and orchard which were 
purchased on 1 Sravan 1162 (mid-July 1755) was Kantababu’s first' 
purchase by ‘patta’. His natural caution prompted him to carefully 
examine the system first. The name of the purchaser used was ‘Kokil 
Das’ which is not only an unusual name but could have been the 
description of Kantababu himself.* All the properties bought were 
situated round about his dwelling in Pargana Ghunakhali. 

On the 1st Baisakh 1163 B.S., Kantababu bought his first 
zamindary. Though the date was set on the first day of the year, 
characteristically Kantababu would never use his name for any new 
venture; so the property was bought benami and the price was 
Rs 4,501. 51 The death of the Nawab on 9 April, just prior to the 
purchase, may also have caused Kantababu to be careful. Four 
years later in 1760 (22 Magh 1166 B.S.), wc find him transferring 
this property to his own name. 52 This transfer was done by a deed 
of purchase where the value of the property remained the same. This 
was an important zamindary which covered parts of Mouza Vadur, 
Andiran and Begpur including the Jalkar Dumridaha. This was a 
Talook purchased from Laxminarayan Ghowdhurv in the Pargana 
Kulberia (Goolberia). 

The rise and fall of Nawab Sirajuddaula was neither heroic nor 
tragic, nor was it disastrous to the life of the people of Bengal. The 
nationalist aspirations attributed to Sirajuddaula by the poets and 
dramatists of the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries are the 

*°Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties. 

a. SI. 198, 9 Sravan 1160, purchaser Debnarayan Roy. 

b. SI. 163,28 Pous 1161, Sri Krisnakanta Tili. 

c. SI. 100, 4 Magh 1161, „ Srikanta Tili. 

4. SI. 270, 1 Sravan 1162, „ Sri Kokil Das. 

*Kokil is the Indian cuckoo, dark in appearance and considered traditionally 
to be very intelligent* 

“Coasimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 230, 1 Baisakh 1163, 
purchaser Sri Kirtichaodra Bandopadhya. 

. SI. 136,22 Magh 1162, purchaser Sri Krisna Kanta Nandy. 
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figments of their own imagination. 58 The real man was a sadistic 
voluptuary who distinguished himself not only by all sort*of debau¬ 
cheries, but by a revolting cruelty. 6 * His cowardice was monumental. 
His fear of the English led him to discard his only friend, the French 
Chief of the Cossimbazar factory. 55 Law had to tell him about the 
conspiracy that the officials of the State were hatching with the 
English against him. Afraid of the Afgan invasion, he did not know 
that the Afgans had already left India; dictating letters to the English, 
he did not care what was really written by the secretaries; or despat¬ 
ching notice to Law at Patna, requesting him to come to his help, 
he never took the precaution to see that the despatch really reached 
the addressee. 5 * Lastly, when the main consideration of the English 
in attacking the Nawab immediately was to prevent Law from 
joining the Nawab’s army, 57 the Nawab himself was blissfully un¬ 
aware of the fact that Law had alreadv started from Patna and 

# 

would be able to join him in 3 or 4 days. Disregarding all sober 
advice, he barged into Plassey on 23 June 1757 with all the treacher¬ 
ous generals and was the first to fly and carry the news of his defeat 
to Murshidabad while the battle was still raging. 88 

This is a pathetic tale of a little coward who attended his harem 
more regularly than to the affairs of the State. 69 The battle of Plassey 
was fought and won in a single day. Thus ended the Muslim rule in 
Bengal. The foreign master of the sword now became the king¬ 
maker. Only a year ago, the Nawab had attacked the English factory 
at Cossimbazar on 2 June 1756. By 5 June, William Watts, the 
Chief of the factory, surrendered the fort. Watts and Collet were 
taken prisoners. Batson and Sykes had escaped to other European 


M Nabin Chandra Sen, Palasir Juddha, 1875. Girish Chandra Ghosh, Sirajdowla, 
1905. Sachindra Nath Sengupta, Sirajdowla (1938) and Itihas 4th volume (New Edition, 
Baisakh—Sravan 1376). Somendra Chandra Nandy, Sirajdowla—Sahitye Itibashe 
(Sirajdowla in literature & history). 

MS. C. Hill, ed. M. Jean Law’s Memoirs in Bengal in 1756-57, vol. Ill, p. 162. 
"Ibid. 

M S. C. Hill, op. cit., pp. 182-215. 

,T Ibid., JmmuU of Sir (i then Captain) Eyrt Coote. Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. Ill, p. 39-58. 
The Council of War which met at Katwa Fort decided against immediate action. Late!' 
Captain Coote prevailed upon Col. Clive to attack the Nawab immediately. 

"Ibid., pp. 182-215. 

"Ibid., pp. 199-215. 
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factories and the unhappy Lieutenant Elliot, who was commanding 
the garrison, blew out his brains. Hastings was caught out in the 
‘aurungs’ and was taken a prisoner on 9 June. When Nawab 
Sirajuddaula marched to Calcutta, he took with him Watts and 
Collet as prisoners. 6 ® It was left to Kantababu to get Hastings out 
of the Nawab’s prison. Kanta secured Rs 3,000 {■£ 300) from 
Vepiet, the Chief of the Dutch Factory, for the bail of Hastings and 
got him out. This incident surely brought the two men closer and 
probably laid a foundation for their friendship. 

Many stories circulate freely of how Kantababu hid Hastings, 
fed him and later helped him to escape. Even Beveridge, quoting 
Babu Bipin Mitra’s life of Maharaja Nabakrisna writes “we learn 
the traditional origin of Hastings’ affection for Kanta Babu viz. that 
the latter sheltered him in his house in Qasim Bazar for some days 
before he made his escape to Falta”. 01 The facts are different. Freed 
from prison, Hastings was living in the Cossimbazar Factory even in 
July 1756. There he presumably saw the arrival, in irons, of Holwell 
and the survivors of Calcutta and heard that story of disgrace of the 
flight of the Governor and the Commanding Officer. He reached 
Falta probably in November, as he was in Chinsurah on 27 
October 1756, married in December, and returned to Cossimbazar 
in March 1757, 62 after the recapture of Calcutta by the English when 
the Nawab signed a treaty on 5 February 1757 agreeing in clause 
three—“That restitution be made the Company of their Factoriesand 
settlements at Calcutta, Cossimbazar, Dacca etc”. 63 Watts, Collet, 
Hastings, Sykes and Marriot left Cossimbazar on the pretext of hunt¬ 
ing on 12 June 1757, after the treaty with Mir Jafar Ali Khan was 
signed on 8 June. 64 The current of events, therefore, prove the 
story of Kantababu’s hiding Hastings as unwarranted. It is more 
likely that daily work from 1754 onwards brought the young Hastings 
in close contact with his banian. The acquaintance between the two 
might have been close; otherwise, it is difficult to explain the initia- 

"Ibid., p. 167. 

* **H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, p. 245. . 

••Keith Feiung, Warren Halting*, pp. 20*25. 

* N 8. C. Hill, eo,, op.cit. f Treaty ofotn February 1757, pp. 44-47. 

“Keith Feiling, op. dt.. Chapter IH, pp. 25. - 
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tive of Kantababu in getting Hastings released instead of leaving it 
to the Company’s Vakeel. • 

The respect Hastings had for India and the Indians could not 
have been so great if his first impression of Indians whom he had met 
as an inexperienced young man had been Jess than satisfactory. 
Hastings’ opinion has been very clearly recorded in the Consultation 
of 1 March 1763. He stated, “As I have formerly lived amongst the 
country people in.a very inferior station at a time when we were 
subject to the most slavish dependence on the Government; and have 
met with the greatest indulgence, and even respect, from the zamin- 
dars and officers of the Government I can, with the greatest confi¬ 
dence deny the justice of this opinion; and add further from the 
repeated experience, that if our people instead of erecting themselves 
into lords and oppressors of the country confine themselves into 
honest and fair trade, and submit themselves to the lawful authority 
of Government they will everywhere be courted and respected”. 66 
Mirjafar became Nawab on 29 June 1757. Siraj was murdered 
on 2 July 1757. The triumphant procession of English boats car¬ 
ried to Calcutta the gold, silver and jewels paid to the English by 
the new Nawab. The sound of the drums and pipes was louder than 
intended only to efface the humiliation of the sack of Calcutta the 
year before. Then the English had been a body of comparatively 
helpless merchants, courting and bribing the lowest officer of the 
Nawab, considering themselves highly gratified when the Nawab’s 
Ministers gave them even an audience; and now they were daily 
becoming more powerful. The unpleasant truth was being apparent 
that the power of these merchants was overshadowing even that of 
the Nawab of Bengal. 66 


u a. Bengal Past & Present , LXXY'IIT, No. 146, Juty-December 1959, pp. 18-25. 
b. Henry Vansittart, A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, 1766, Vol. II, 
p. 355. % 

••Keith Feiiing, op. cit.. Chapter III, pp. 17-35. 



CHAPTER II 


THE FOUNDATION LAID 
1757-1763 


After Plassey, the political importance of Cossimbazar began to 
wane. But commercially, it developed even further. In fact, as a trad¬ 
ing centre, it became more important and silk became the cherished 
commodity for the advancement of English trade. In October, Watts 
was promoted to the Calcutta Council and Warren Hastings became 
the provisional Chief of Cossimbazar Factory, while Scrafton became 
the Resident at the Durbar of Murshidabad. A year later, Scrafton 
retired to Calcutta and Hastings succeeded him as the Resident. It 
was not an easy job to keep the trade going while keeping in touch 
with everyone in Murshidabad. Moreover, personal tragedy dogged 
Hastings. His wife and the new born daughter died and were 
entombed on 11 July 1759. His son George, born in December 
1757, always sickly, had to be sent away to England. But all this did 
not keep him away from his personal business or from his usual work. 
Clive had opened the flood gates of private trade and the English 
individuals were swimming in the deluge. Clive encouraged his 
subordinates and Hastings also took advantage. So, while buying silk 
lor the Company and himself, he was requested to allot 200 maunds 
to Clive for the Gujrat market, with an offer to share in the cargo 
which Clive was sending to China. In fact, Hastings was trading far 
and wide. He went partners with Sykes in one concern and with 
Hancock in another, he was selling imported coffee on commission 
on behalf of young Richard Barwell, and by the Nawab’s leave, was 
dealing in salt. Large profits were still not in the horizon but Hastings 
was able to send home £ 200 in 1760. 1 Kantababu was serving him 
as his personal banian from before 1760,® actually from 1754, with 
whose help he successfully concluded the contract of supplying 
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bullocks for transport to the Company. In 1761, Hastings was able to 
send £ 950 to England. 8 * 

Kanta did not lag behind. In his own small way he started 
collecting properties even in 1758. On 24 Sravan 1165 (August 
1758), he bought an orchard of seven bighas in benami of Sekhsaha 
Muhammad Nasya. 4 This property he transferred to his own name 
on 27 Pous 1177 (January 1771), which consisted of two gardens in 
Pargana Shamaskhalee (also shown as Shomoskhanee) for Rs 55 
only. In September 1758 (13 Aswin 1165 B.S.), he bought three, if 
not four, properties, 5 which consisted of gardens, orchards of mango 
and jackfruit trees, cultivable land and land settlements. Gone 
were the days when even in using his own name he had to use 
variations. He had used his own name in only four of the eight 
transactions before Plassey; but in each there was a difference, as 
under—Krisna Kanta Teelee, Krisna Kanta Das, Srikrisna Kanta 
Tili, Srikanta Tili.® Now on the 13 Aswin 1165 B.S., he boldly 
uses his own name Sri Krisna Kanta Nandy for the first time. In 
another deed of transaction of the same date, he is referred to as 
Mahamahim Sri Krisna Kanta Babuji. 7 Kantababu probably felt 
that this was going too far, and the epithet was not used again 
for a long time. Of the four properties, the first, an orchard 
of mango and jackfruit trees, was bought for Rs 69. The 
second was a garden in Sripur Mouja bought for the same 
price (this was probably the same property with a different 
deed). The third property was bought from Udainarayan Das 
for Rs 851 and consisted of a house, a garden and a pond in 
Pargana Ajamnagar in Pargopjan Mouja in Khagra. The 
last property, paddy lands in Samaskhalee Pargana, was 
acquired by a patta. In 1758 Kantababu, therefore, acquired 
six, if not seven properties. 8 On 25 Rabial, a kobala was granted to 
him which made him the owner of the large property consisting of 

•Keith Feiling, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

•Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 257. 

•Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 137, 78,254 & 258. 

•Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 262,281,163 & 100. 

•Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 78. 

•Gossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 257, 137, 78, 254, 0 
258, 274 & 280. % 
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houses, tanks and trees in Taraf Pargopjan in Khagra. 9 He had 
now extended his properties right into the city. On 12 Pous 1165 
(December 1758), he bought the superior right of this property 
paying an annual rent of Rs 14-7-11-2, from Gouri Prasad Roy. M 

In 1759 Kantababu acquired only three properties. On 25 
Baisakh 1166 B.S., he acquired an orchard by a patta, u This orchard 
was next to his own and the name of Rafiq Mondal was substituted 
by his name as the tenant. On 27 Baisakh 1166 B.S., he purchased 
the zamindary rights of Taraf Pargopjan from Rani Bhawani, the 
patta being granted by Nrisingha Sharma, the gomastah of the 
Rani and its rent was re-fixed at Rs 102-11 per annum. 13 Nothing 
was too small for Kantababu as we find him purchasing two mango 
trees at Rs 5 and annas 4 on 7 Jaistha of the same year. 18 

1760 was particularly lucky for Kantababu as he was able 
to acquire nine properties, some of which were very important. On 
22 Magh 1166 B.S., he repurchased the zamindary which he bought 
in benami on 1 Baisakh 1163 B.S. 14 On 15 Falgoon 1166 B.S., 
he bought seven Mahals from Laxminarayan Roy in Pargana 
Kulberia consisting of Talooks of Kulberia, Garabasa, etc., for 
Rs 1,301 16 and thus became owner of another large area of Kul¬ 
beria Pargana in Murshidabad. It is interesting to note how 
Kantababu gradually acquired the different areas of this Touzi 
which he wholly owned in a few years’ time. On 23 Falgoon 1166, 
he purchased an orchard in Mahal Pargopjan from Kalu Nasya 
for Rs 40. In Sripur, he bought the Talook of Radha Krisna Mon¬ 
dal for Rs 989-7-15 and an orchard for Rs 55-8 on 18 Chaitra. 16 
The Bengali year was rounded off by the most important purchase 
in Kantababu’s career up to then. He acquired 18 jotes in 10 mouzas 
from none other than Rani Bhawani of Rajshahi on 30 Ghaitra 

•Gowimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 280. 
u Cossimbazar Rai Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 274. 

11 Co3simbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 263. 

1 *Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 265. 

1 *Cpssimba 2 ar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 192, 

14 Cossimbazar Ran Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 136. 
u Cossiinhter Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 134. 
u Coasimbazar Raj Record ss, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 191 & 312. 
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1166 B.S. 17 By this transaction he also became the owner of his own 
village Sripur. This purchase is extremely interesting* and may be 
looked into closely. The revenue for these jotes came to six hundred 
and fifty nine rupees one anna eighteen gandas and one cowrie 
(Rs 659-1-18-1). Kantababu purchased this Talook for Rs 1,001 
only. This, along with the statement of the Rani that “owing to de¬ 
fault in management” she is selling her right, certainly proves .that 
Rani Bhawani was having difficulties with her properties even as 
early as in 1760, and the sale price not even amounting to two years’ 
revenue, it was a distress sale. 

The main body of tills document, which is in Persian and 
Bengali, is reproduced below: 

i 

“I Raneey Bhabany am the Zemindar of Purgannah Ranjsahee 
Etcetra— 

“Whereas the Kismut Sripore Etcetra, better known as Kallah 
Baree comprehend within the Purgunnah of Gurrairhaut in Pur¬ 
gannah Ranjsahee (in the Sircar Barbuckabad) Etcetra within 
Chacklah Moorshidabad (the Khalsah Sherriffah Mahal) which is 
fixed at Toomary Jammah of six hundred and fifty nine rupees one 
anna eighteen ganda and one cowree (Rs. 659-1-18-1) and the former 
Tallokdars Radhakissen and others (Radhakisto Mondal, Kristoji- 
ban Mondal, Modhoosoodon Mondal, Mahadib Mondal, Takoo 
Mondal and Gourbollob*) being unable to pay Revenue and having 
become considerably in arrears upto the Bengally year 1165, did in 
the Bengally year 1166 deliver in a surrender (Estafah) in writing 
and owing to default in management, there has been considerable 
deficiency in the Revenue for the year 1166. Therefore I do of my own 
free will and inclination for the consideration of the sum of one 
thousand and one Rupees sicca, the currency of the time of good: 
standard and full weight, give the said entireKismut of the saidMouzas 
together with the Maul (right), the tanks, gardens, fruitbearing and 
other trees unto Kissen Kaunth (Nundee*), the son of Radhakissen 
(Nundee*), the son of Seetaram (Nundee*) inhabitants of Cossim* 

. ’Couimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 73* 
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bazar (within the Purgunnah of Kismut Choonakhalley*), as a 
Talook and having received the said amount consideration money, 
paid to me by the afore-named, I have carried the same to the 
arrears of the Kismut of the said Mouzas. 

“The aforesaid having possessed the said Kismuts and caused 
this Talook to be entered in his own name and paying the M^plgoo- 
zairy at the average rate of the Pcrgunnah and possessing the same 
down to his sons and grandsons let him be the proprietor of the gift 
and sale thereof.** 18 The details of the properties follow. 1 * 

(♦Supplemented from the Persian document.) 

The properties acquired in 1760 were purchased on 17 
Jaistha, 20 23 Jaistha 21 and 22 Ashar 1167 B.S. 22 All the properties 
were in Murshidabad and were documented in the name of Krisna 
Kanta Nandy. 

The first property in Kasimnagar in Pargana Chunakhali 
was an orchard of 12 mango trees, 2 citron trees and some bamboo 
bushes purchased at Rs. 26. The second was a re-purchase of a 
jote for Rs. 20 which was acquired in benami on 9 Sravan 1160 B.S. 
The third property was another orchard of 108 trees and five tenants 
(proja) which Pir Mu hammed Sekh sold for Rs. 100/4 annas. 

After 22 Ashar 1167 B.S. (July 1760), there is a sudden gap 
till 15 Chaitra 1167 B.S. (April 1761), 28 when we find Kantababu 
engaged once again in benami transactions. 

It is possible to find a relation between Kantababu*s acquisi¬ 
tion of properties and the political events of the time. The political 
atmosphere is clearly reflected in the list of properties. In 1760 

18 Coasimlxuar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 73. 

1, Thc translation used was made by the Supreme Court translator when the deed 
was presented as an exhibit in the suit between Raja Harinath Roy vs Ramcharan & 
Shamcharan Nandy, 1825-1832. 

*°Cossimbazar Rty Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 193. 

^Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI, 196. 

n Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Prpperties, Sis. 169 & 222. 

. J *Cowimbazar Rig Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 162. 
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trouble started afresh after a comparable peace for three years. In 
February 1760, Clive left for England and in October, Nawab Mirja- 
far was retired. Apprehension made Kantababu cautious. Dark 
clouds of war hang over India. Coote and Monson were besieging 
Lally in Pondicharry; Ahmed Shah Abdali defeated the army of 
Sindhia on the banks of the Jumna; Emperor Shah Alam faced 
Camac’s battalions near Patna, while the Marathas occupied 
Delhi and fortified up to Panipat. Within a year all this was 
changed. 1761 saw the Emperor being defeated by Carnac, Lally 
surrendering to Coote, Ahmed Shah Abdali defeating the Marathas 
at Panipat and the English emerging more powerful than ever. 

The excitement and uncertainty is clearly discernible in the 
actions of Kantababu. In 1761 he acquired only three properties 
of which two were benami. u Two orchards of Mirza Muhammad 
Shah were bought in benami for Rs. 325 in Pargana Chunakhali 
on 15 Chaitra 1167. In 1168 B.S. 18 Talooks in Parganas Samas- 
khali and Bhudhar having an annual rental of Rs. 1,722-3-10 were 
purchased from Ranjit Das on 4 Jaistha and 20 Pous for 
Rs. 2,233 in the name of ‘Ram Sen*. Only the talook in Pargana 
Taragania purchased from Gourhari Das and Dayaram Das for 
Rs. 313 in Noapara in mouza Srikrisnapur was in his own name. 
The political turmoil went on unabated. In 1762 and 1763 Kanta- 
babu bought only one property each year. In spite of the fact that 
both the properties were very important, one, part of Pargana 
Samaskhali (20 Pous 1168) 25 and the other land and house near his 
own residence, Sripur, purchased from Gouri Sankar Debsarma for 
Rs. 201-8 on 15 Chaitra 1169,** he purchased both the properties 
in benami. Till the battle of Buxar, October 1764, the list of pro¬ 
perties are tabulated in the appendix no. 2. It is evident therefrom 
that even by the time of the battle of Buxar the properties of Kanta¬ 
babu were not inconsiderable. The table of his properties is a clear 
comment on the political situation of Murshidabad. Whenever the 
situation was unstable, Kantababu either stopped acquiring proper- 

* 4 Couimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sb. 162* 178, and 88, 

."‘Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Si. 178.. 

**Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 239. 
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ties or purchased them in benami. Yet the persistence with which 
Kantababu invested his money predominantly in landed properties, 
makes one believe that he had the far-sight to see that more than the 
full value of his money would be realised. The comparative 
peace during the regime of Nawab Miijafar is clearly reflected in 
the confidence with which Kantababu had acquired properties 
dui^ng 1758, 1759 and up to July 1760. From 1761 to 1763 Kanta 
became cautious again. 


The relation of Nawab Mirkasim and the English steadily 
worsened. Hastings was sent to the Nawab at Monghyr; but though 
the Nawab found in Hastings a sympathetic listener, the embassy 
failed miserably. The Cossimbazar Factory was occupied by the 
Nawab’s army in July 1763. Hastings was then in Calcutta. He 
was asked to join the Calcutta Council and Batson was sent to Cos¬ 
simbazar as Resident and Chief of the Factory. Batson made himSelf 
famous by calling the Governor Vansittart and Hastings ‘the Na¬ 
wab’s hired solicitors’, 27 in the June meeting of the Council, when 
the majority carried through the resolution of removing the Nawab. 
Batson emphasised his argument by striking Hastings in the face. 28 
The salary of the Chief now was Rs 50,160 per annum. Chambers 
was appointed the assistant of the Chief or the second in the factory 
in 1763. Hastings resigned from the Company in 1764 and sailed 
home in January 1765. The battle of Buxar, fought and won in 
October 1764, made the Company all powerful. 


In 1765 the Emperor appointed the English East India Com¬ 
pany his Revenue minister for Bengal, Bihar & Orissa. They were 
also given revenue-free assignments of the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong. On 26 June 1765 Clive who had been 
reappointed Governor for the second time, proceeded to Murshida- 
bad in order to make an agreement with the Nawab by which the 
power of the Company might be placed on more solid foundation. 
The new agreement placed the defence of the province entirely in 
the hands of the Company as well as all the revenues of the province 

fffeitli JMUng, op. at.* p. 48. 

**Kdtb Foiling, op. cit., p. 48. 
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of Bengal and Bihar except a sum of Rs. 53 lakhs which wpnt to the 
Nawab. The administration was entrusted to a Board of Ministers 
who were utterly dependent on the English. The reinstated Nawab, 
Mirjafar, died on 5 February 1765 and his minor son became the 
Nawab. 

Meanwhile, Kantababu’s only son, Lokenath, was born 
on 23 Ghaitra 1171, corresponding to 4 April 1764. This fact is 
corroborated by Hastings’ statement of 22 April 1775** where lie 
describes Lokenath to be a boy of ten years of age. Immediately 
after the birth of his son, Kantababu started acquiring properties 
in the latter’s name. Lokenath’s mother was the second 
wife of Kantababu. Her name was Anangamanjari 30 and she 
came from the village Kurumba in Burdwan. Kantababu 
received a huge tank measuring several acres which is still known 
as the 'Babur Pukur\ It will not be out of place to discuss the marriage 
customs followed by Kantababu’s family. Bengal was then, as is now, 
divided into castes, sub-castes and sub-sub-castes. Each of the' sub¬ 
castes had regional affinities. Kantababu and his family belonged to 
the society of 52 villages within a given distance m Burdwan, and 
though they resided in Cossimbazar, marriage was always performed 
within this "Bahanna Goon Samaj ” (Society of 52 Villages). So 
every time a marriage was performed this custom had to be followed. 
Kantababu belonged to the Till subcaste and also to one of the 
eleven clans or gotras within this subcaste who considered them¬ 
selves as *kulins’ or privileged. All marriages were, therefore, 
limited not only to the Tili subcaste of the 52-village society, 
but was always confined within the eleven privileged clans 
known as ( Ekadas’. This was the general pattern of society. Dayaram 
Roy, another man of power and industry and a contemporary of 
Kantababu, also of the Tili subcaste, belonged to the society of 62 
villages of Rajshahi. Dayaram Roy was the Dewan of Rani Bhawani 
and established the zamfndary house of Dighapatia* No intermarriage 

*A letter to theOMvt of Directors which appear* in die Consultation of the 
Cow nri l of22nd Aprl 1395. See Rev. W. K. Pirminger, ed., Bengal District Records, 
frtogpu* VoL SI(1779-1782). Introduction, pp. IVR V. . 

**M*rMe Tablet of the bosrimliaxar Raj Family in the JagaoUffcth Temple (on tile 
**UMt side or the main entrance in the Boor), Puri, Qrias*.' «s 
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was performed between the societies. The Ekadas Tills never married 
outside the eleven clans and never within the same clan or gotra 
(marriage between the same clan or gotra had always been prohi¬ 
bited m the Hindu society by custom, till a law validating sagotra 
marnage was passed recently). It was left to a descendant of Kanta¬ 
babu 81 to forge an all Bengal Till society and start inter-marriage 
only, in the beginning of the 20th century. 

The old English spelling of the word Teli used till the twenties 
of the 20th century has created a lot of confusion regarding the 
<aste of Kantababu. The Bengali phonetic synonym to double *e* 
alt* r the first syllable has always been written with V and not ‘ee*. 
Thus ‘Teh’ should read ‘Teeli’ and not ‘taili’ or ‘talli*. Kantababu 
himself had to lesolvc this problem m Puri, where the castes who 
deal in oil and oilseeds are known as ‘telly* written ‘tell*. In Bengal 
this sect is generally called ‘kalu’ or ‘coloo*. To quote Kishorichand 
Mitra (1873), ‘the pandas pronounced that he could not be allowed 
to do so (feed the poor), m as much as his gifts were, by reason of his 
low caste, not acceptable. Kantababu, to prevent this scandal, wrote 
to pandits of Nadiya, Tnbeni and other celebrated ‘samajas* for 
*Byabastha * on the subject of his competency to make gifts at Puri. 
The pandits thus referred to, unanimously gave their verdict in his 
iavoui, a verdict founded on the dictum Huladandadhan Taulik ’ 
i e. Tehs aic not common oilmen but derive their appellation from 
the fact of their holding the scales for the weighment of goods, and 
that the word tell is a corruption of the word Taulik. As holding the 
scales and weighing the goods is a vocation common to all merchants 
and Mahajans, the Telis came in the category with other Nabasakhs, 
and like them were entitled to the privilege of making gifts. The 
opinion of the Pandits of Bengal was conclusive and satisfied the 
Pandas of Orissa. Accordingly, Kanta Babu was allowed to found 
‘Atkes’ and make presents to Brahmins. The case of Kantababu was 
remarkable and was cited by the co-caste men as a precedent. When 
any opulent now going to visit jagannath, was quesdoned^ 

MMtMOMn } \ 


to his easty gepfyp that he was of Kantababu** eg 

rfeorife* tftbdy, ^Oamkalmam 
l£& Atittoehtcf dT 
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later Raj Krishna Roy (1875) further elucidated the matter by quot¬ 
ing from the scriptures, 88 and Nikhil Nath Roy (1903) repeated the 
same arguments.* 1 All this exercise seems to be quite redundant in 
view of the various deeds of transfer where Kantababu, according 
to the practice of the day, wrote his caste as a surname consistently 
from 1742 to 1756. 83 In view of the above facts and that the prestige 
of the Society of die 52 villages of Burdwan and ‘Ekadas’ in the- Till 
societies of Burdwan is still very much alive, the views of Beveridge 88 
that Kantababu was of a lower caste and the theory of a modern 
scholar 87 that Kantababu belonged to a lower caste (Ajalachal Tcli) 
but afterwards was formally admitted to the Nabasakh to become 
Tili, seem to be armchair decisions which are both hasty and in¬ 
correct. There are not only no grounds for these conjectures but 
proofs abound to the contrary. 

Even as early as 1740-41, the Factory Records of Cossimbazar 
preserved in the India Office Library, London, show a number 
of dadni merchants with the surname ‘Tilly’. This corresponds with 
the documents of purchase between 1742 and 1756 where Kanta¬ 
babu has also used the same as his surname. This factor along with 
the plethora of ‘Tilly’ merchants found in the records of other 
districts during this period helps to conclude, as already explained 
by the Pundits in their l Byabastha\ that the ‘tilis’ were a 
predominantly merchant community who were spread over many 
parts of Bengal in the 18th century. 

Before concluding the chapter, a discussion about the time 
when Kantababu visited Puri seems to be necessary. Some scholars 
have placed this visit in 1781. Kantababu could not be in Puri in 
1781. As a journey to Puri and back took about three months in 
those days, there should be a gap of at least three months in the 

8 ®Rajicrisna Roy, Cossimbazar Raibanser Bibaran. 

“Nikhil Nath Roy. Munhidabad Kahini. 

“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Munhidabad Properties, Sb. 262,261, 163 and 100. 
Abo see Chapter I. 

M H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, p. 454. 

"a. H. Sanya!, Man in India, Vol. 48 No. 3, July ;>tember 1368, pp. 217-218. 

4. H. Sanyal, of Asian Studk; : Vol. XXX, No. 2, FqbJ971 (title: Conti- 

*nuitics Of Social Mobility in Traditional & Modern Society in India;Two Case Studies of 
Caste MobiHty in Bengal). 
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activities of Kantababu in 1781. There is no such evidence. The 
absence of Kantababu from Bengal between August and December 
in 1781 could have raised such a conjecture. It is now known that 
Kantababu accompanied Warren Hastings, Governor General, to 
Chunar in August 1781 and was involved in the affairs of Ghait 
Singh, his mother Panna and the siege of Bejaygarh, from where 
he.ieturned in December.® 

It is possible that Kantababu visited Puri much earlier, in 
1763-64. At that time the journey to Puri started from Calcutta and 
so it was necessary for people in mofussil going to Puri to come to 
Calcutta. Kantababu was in Calcutta in 1762 and probably had 
known the city from 1760. In reply to a question by the Governor 
General before the full Board, Kanta said, ‘I know it (that the ban- 
\ans of Mr. Cartier and Mr. Vcrelst presided over the Caste Cut- 
cheiy) from the time of Mr. Vansittart’s Government, which was 
the time, when I came to Calcutta’.® Vansittart succeeded 
Verelst in July 1760. It can therefore be assumed with certainty 
that Kantababu visited Calcutta in Ids capacity as the banian of 
Warren Hastings, who was then Chief of the Cossimbazar Factory 
as well as the Resident to the Durbar. Direct evidence is also avail¬ 
able. It is found that one Herve Dubois of Calcutta took a loan of 
1000 sicca Rupees from Warren Hastings. The document was signed 
and sealed in Calcutta on the 5 April 1762. This document was 
witnessed by Krisnakanta Nandy who signed in Bengali, Krisnakanta 
Das.® On the obverse side Kantababu had written in Bengali, 
which when translated will read, ‘dated 5 April by the hand of 
Digbo Saheb one part 1000 Sicca Rs. document received intact’. 41 
Similarly in another deed dated 5 September 1764, Hastings 
loaned to Robert Bellamy 3000 Arcot Rupees which was witnessed 
by Kantababu’s third brother Krisnachandra Nandy and Geo 
Ribeiro, Kantababu writes on the obverse side in Bengali. Tran¬ 
slated it will read; ‘15 November A/c Hastings Saheb’s own. 

**S. C. Nandy, Narrative of Krima Kanta Nandy on Bejaygarh, Benaxl Past d? 
Pmssnt, Vol. 8§, Part II No. 168, July-December 1970, pp. 293-304; and Vol. 90, Part II 
No. 170, July-December 1971, pp. 217-223. 

• a *Fo*efaci Secret Pr eceding* of 8th May 1773, p. 1318. 

"BritUt Museum. Add MSS 29227, f, 20. 

“Ibid., f. 21. 
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Through Dish (? torn) Sahcb in the account of Ducarael *5aheb’. 43 
Kantababu docketed this document two months later. 

From the list of documents it is found that there are two long 
stretches of inactivity of Kantababu. The first, after January 1762 
to April 1763. The British Museum document shortens this period 
to one year from 6th April 1762 to April 1763. The second period 
likewise is shortened by the British Museum document to 20 
months, from April 1763 to November 1764. Both the periods 
merging with 1763, this year has been taken as the most likely time 
for Kantababu’s visit to Puri. The other proof is of course the birth 
of Lokenath in 1764. Kantababu made this pilgrimage to Jagannath 
in the quest of a son and heir, as he was till then a childless man. 

Few miles from the temple of Jagannath there is a temple of 
Lokenath-Siva, believed to be the most forceful deity capable of 
granting a child to the childless. The fame of this Lokenath-Siva is 
very great and the childless visit the temple offering homage. The 
main purpose of Kantababu for going to Puri was first to visit the 
Lokenath-Siva and then Jagannath. That his son was named Loke¬ 
nath is not a coincidence but one of the conditions of the temple 
which is imposed on the devotee even today. In a devout Vaisnab 
family the male children are always given one of the names of Visnu. 
In the long history of Kantababu’s family 48 this unwritten rule was 
broken only twice, the first being in 1764. On both the occasions 
Saivite names were given. As long as Kantababu did not have 
any son he treated his nephew Baisnab Gharan, born probably in 
1744, as his heir. It is a matter of conjecture why Kantababu sudde¬ 
nly became so keen to have an heir in 1763. The only explanation 
that seems natural is that Kantababu’s first wife was pidbably suffer¬ 
ing from ill health; so Kantababu relinquished himself to his fate 
and prepared to remain childless. From the wiy he 
name of Baisnab Charan, it seems that he might ey 
of adopting him. The death of the first wife and his 
have sparked off his wish to have a son $nd h< 

•HfehiiH Mmeum, Add MSS 2*227123*30. 

**$ee Appendix Kb* 7. Genealogy of Kantababu’* fiunity. 
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doubt about the fact that Kantababu’s second marriage around 
1760 brought in him fresh urgency for an heir. He decided to 
appeal to the Lokenath-Siva in Puri and made the pilgrimage in 
1763. When his son and heir was born, he named him Lokenath in 
grateful homage to the deity. The first Saiva name in the Vaisnab 
family thus came into being. Kantababu had two daughters born 
after Lokenath, who were called Gangamani and Jamunamani. 

The pilgrimage to Puri, thus linked with the worship of Loke¬ 
nath-Siva and the birth of his son, becomes a purposeful event. 
Devotion as a purely religious pursuit had never been a chracteristic 
of Kantababu, who was very much a materialist. He visited 
Benares only in the service of his master, and later, to accept 
a property or to create a religious Trust, by a registered deed, a 
few months before his death. Considering these matters there can 
be little doubt that Kantababu visited Puri in 1763 and visited 
Lokenath-Siva and the temple of Jagannath as well. On his 
return to Cossimbazar his son Lokenath was born. 



CHAPTER III 


THE HOUSE OF KANTABABU 
HIS PROPERTIES 1765-1772 


The birth of Iris son in 1764 and the coming of Sykes as the 
Resident of Murshidabad, who later also became the Chief of Cos- 
simbazar in 1765, made Kantababu extremely active in the quest 
of properties. Francis Sykes had resigned from the service of the 
East India Company and gone home in 1760. He returned with Clive 
in 1765 and obtained the membership of the Select Committee. 1 
The confidence of Clive enhanced his power and prestige in Murshi¬ 
dabad. Raja Harinath deposed in the Supreme Court in 1825 that 
Kantababu’s services previous to and after the battle of Plasscy 
obtained for him the friendship and patronage of Francis Sykes, 
who entrusted him with various business in the neighbourhood of 
Murshidabad of great trust and importance. As banian to Sykes, 
Kantababu proved himself very useful by his industry and enterprise. 
He exerted himself successfully in the quest of zamindaries and 
taluks and as a reward for these services, received from him diverse 
presents and grants of land, some in his own name and some in the 
name of his son Lokenath ‘the father of your orator*. 8 Kanta¬ 
babu became the banian of Sykes certainly from April 1766, if not 
earlier. His name appears in the khelat account of 1173 
B.S. i.e. from 11th April, 1766 to 10th April, 1767, being the amount 
of cess collected for defraying the annual charge of dresses presented 
to people in public employment at the time of Punyaha. On 
the disbursement side, under the heading of ‘Nobkissen Cawndoo, 
and people belonging to Lord Clive and Mr. Sykes*, first, comes the 
name of Nobkissen—Rs. 750 followed by Cawntoo—Rs. 650.® This 

1 Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 27th 
Sept.. 1770 (footnote). * 

‘Raja Harinath’* deposition. 

‘Further report from the Committee of Secrecy appointed to enquire into the 
state of the East India Company. Printed—MDCCLXXIII (1773) Appendix No. 60(6). 
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was the time when all servants of the Company from Lord Clive 
down to the meanest employee received large sums of money, along 
with the members of the Nabob’s family and the Zamindars, Fauj- 
dars, Dewans, Naibs etc. In 1173 B.S., Clive himself received 
Rs. 10,000 while Sykes got Rs. 5,500. 4 

, Though it was not until 1771 that the Company’s servants were 
precluded from the Khelat list,® the name of Kanta or Cawntoo never 
appeared again. Gocul Ghosal takes the place of 'Cawntoo' and 
draws Rs. 1,500 the next year (1167-68), ‘Nobokissen* also draws 
the same amount. But in 1175 B.S. both of them are out of the list, 
coming back a year later in 1176 B.S. to get Rs. 1,200 each. 8 It is 
a matter of conjecture whether Kantababu received a Khelat under 
any camouflage, which is considered most unlikely under the cir¬ 
cumstances. He emerges as ‘Kisto Caunto, the Treasury Daroga’ 
with 'Nursing Moharry’ in the Fukker Coondy account of 1176 
i.e. in 1769-70. 7 Kantababu was therefore in the employment of 
Sykes from 1766 till his departure from Mursliidabad and Gossim- 
bazar in 1769, when he attained the office of the Treasury 
Daroga of Rangpur District known as Fukker Coondy. This is 
however the first reference to ‘Nursing’ or Nrisingha, a younger 
brother of Kantababu, in official papers, who shortly afterwards 
emerges as an important merchant of Cossimbazar. According to 
the Bengal Secret and Military Consultations, Kanta became the 
banian of Sykes in 1765. 8 

As banian to Sykes, Kantababu served him with his custo¬ 
mary diligence and faithfulness. The few letters from Sykes to 
Hastings, which refer to 'Cantoo’ are quite explicit. Sykes wrote on 
28 January 1773 in great agitation about the process then taking 
place against Muhammad Reza Khan, believing with good reason 
that he was likely to be implicated, 'I need say nothing here regard¬ 
ing my situation, as Cantoo can tell you how I stand in every circum- 

'Further Report from the Committee of Secrecy—App, No. 60 (6) 

, 'Proceedings of the Committee of Revenue, 26 April, 1771. 

/Further Report from the Committee of Secrecy—-App. No. 60 (i). 

'’The Letter copy book of the Resident at the Durbar 1769-70, p. 13. 

* ’Abdul M*jid Khan, Transition In BengaM756-1775, p. 192 (footnote No. 4). 
(Cambridge 1969). 
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stance’, 9 and again ‘I hope you will consult Cantoo, so that every 
step may be taken so that my honour and character is supported’. 10 
On 30 March 1774 Sykes wrote, ‘I hope Cantoo is still with you and 
behaves very well, my respects to him’. 11 

Sykes hammered out a strong policy for the Company. In fact, 
as the Resident at the Durbar, he governed the country as its master. 
He made it his ‘business to see that the Company as Dcwan to the 
King have full and just amount of their revenue and that the poor 
inhabitants in general be not exposed to suffer as they have hereto¬ 
fore done, by the avarice and rapacity of their governors and collec¬ 
tors’. 12 Kantababu was intimately associated with Sykes and 
helped him to create the system of fixed rental to be paid in different 
kists in the course of the year. This greatly helped the poor peasants 
and ryots who were open to the extortions of their overlords. Kanta- 
babu applied the same policy later in Baharband in 1782 (1188-89) 
which relieved the lesser ryots at the expense of the more powerful 
ones. 13 

Like his predecessor Sykes involved himself in private trade. 
Sykes recorded that he made, ‘25 to 30 per cent profit’ by trade 
after paying commission and other expenses. The business was not 
conducted in Sykes’ name of course, but in that of Kantababu or 
some similar agent. 14 Early in 1768 Reza Khan was forced to com¬ 
plain to Governor Verelst against Sykes. On 28 February 1768 
Barwcll, who was removed from Malda when the residency was 
closed down, wrote to liis family, ‘It has been currently reported that 
Sykes’ inordinate desire to be rich has made him transgress decency 
in his acquisitions. His Excellency Moliamed Reza Gawn has in 
private manner intimated to the Governor that from 12 to 13 lakhs 
of rupees in selamees (offerings as a token of respect) and farms have 
been reaped by Mr. Sykes, or his banian Cantoo. This intimation 

*British Museum. Add MSS 29133, f. 349. 

"Ibid., r. 353. 

"Ibid. Add MSS 29134, f. 363. 

"Abdul Majid Khan, op. cit., pp. 161-162, Sykes’ report on Dinajpur and 
Puroea. 

"Bengal District Records, Rangpur, Vol. I, p. 86. 

"Abdul Majid Khan, op. cit., pp. 115-116. 
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however was suppressed and his Excellency discouraged from making 
it public.’. 15 

Krisna Kanta Nandy celebrated the birth of his son, Lokenath, 
by purchasing an important property in Dinajpur District. This 
property in Mahal Barhakabad consisted of Santosh and other Par- 
gapas, including Jobisha and other tarafs. The annual rental was 
Rs. 5,002-3-15. The sale price was Rs. 10,001, the seller was Sham- 
bunath Sarma and the purchaser was ‘Mangalmay* Lokenath 
Nandy. 16 This was also the first important property which Kanta- 
babu bought outside Murshidabad. In fact the only other property he 
bought outside his home district was a garden he bought in Chakla 
Burdwan in Ashadnagar Pargana for Rs. 401 from one Jadu 
Ghowdhiirv. 17 This was characteristically a benami transaction. 

■ 4 

The purchase of the Dinajpur properties in August 1764 (22 Sravan 
1171 B.S.) 18 was the first step towards the acquisition of the Bahar- 
band Pargana. This deed clearly demonstrated the planned way 
in which Kantababu acquired his properties. The slow and steady 
process by which he worked, signifies the intellect that had been 
appreciated rightly by the officials. From this time all impor¬ 
tant properties were purchased in the name of Lokenath while small, 
insignificant and troublesome properties were taken in the name of 
Kantababu. He left all important properties to Lokenath, so that 
there would not be any trouble at the time of his death. 
Succession laws were far from perfect and inheritance depended 
more on the good offices of the administrators than on any right 
or tide. 

In 1765 Kantababu created the Cantonagar Pargana. Raja 
Harinath deposes, Tn 1172 B.S. 158 mouzas and mahals in Pargana 
Coolberia and so forth in Mahmoodabad in Murshidabad were 
formed into a new pargana called Cantonagar and the office of the 
Chaudhury of the said Pargana was duly conferred on him*. 16 The 

**A. M. Khan, op. cit. Barwells’letter, 28 February 1768. tatters (1765-68) 
published in Bengal Past & Present. 

1 *Cossimbazar Rai Records, Dinajpur Properties, Sla. 2 & 6. 

17 Cooimbazar Rtt Records, Burdwan Properties, SI. 5. 

* J *Co$simbazar RajRecords, Dinajpur Properties, Sis. 2 & 6. 

H R^ja HarinathY deposition. 
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writer of Kantanama 20 affirms that it was also known as Doani 
(two anna) Pargana. * 

Kantababu bought nine properties in 1765 and except one all 
qthers were in his own name. All these properties were in Murshida- 
bad district. The only property that lie bought in benami was the 
house where he lived and which later on expanded into what is today 
known as the ‘Sripur Palace’ in Cossimbazar or the main dwelling 
house of Kanta’s descendants. Now it is necessary to explain why 
his first dwelling house was bought in the name of a Brahmin, 
Kasinath Bhattacliaryya. Even today it is believed in countryside 
that if a man moves from a thatched house to a brickbuilt building 
the envy of others will make him unhappy. Elaborate measures, 
both religious and social, have been traditionally prescribed for 
the ceremony of entering a new house. It is also believed that if 
the house is bought in the name of a Brahmin, no evil spirit will 
dare to come near it and even if it did, it would be damned till eter¬ 
nity. Kantababu, a cautious and religious man, was not free 
from the prejudices of his time. This house was fairly large with 
a garden, in Cossimbazar under Pargana Chunakhali. It was 
purchased from Ramram Saha on 27 Aswin 1172 B.S. (late. 
October 1765) 21 for Rs. 850. Kantababu was going for bigger pro¬ 
perties now. He bought a little more than one-fourth (four annas five 
gondas and three karas) share of the jote Sarbajaya in Pargana 
Garerhat. This gave him a large section of the fertile area of East 
Murshidabad by the banks of river Padma (now border camp Kat- 
lamari), the date of the purchase being 25 Falgoon 1171 B.S. 
(early March 1765). 22 Within five days he purchased the Pargana 
of Bamankabela in Chakla Bhusana at the price of Sicca Rs. 6,471 
on 1 Ghaitra 1171 B.S. (March 1765). 23 This was a Jaigir Taluk 

*°Manlilla Mondal, Kantanama—A book of eulogy in poetry written on Kantababu 
and his family sometime in 1840. This punthi (manuscript) was discovered by the re¬ 
nowned historian Nalini Kanta Bhattasali in Fakanda village in Balurghat subdivision 
of Dinajpur district which was then known also as Kantanagar (named so by the des¬ 
cendants of Kantababu. In fact there are 5 or 6 Kantanagars in Bengal). The manuscript 
was discovered in 1320 B.S. (1913-14) and published by the Sahitya Parisad of Dacca 
almost immediately, this being Book No. 8 of their publications. 

"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 75. 

**Coasimbazar Rm Records, Murshidabad Properties, SbM35 & 281. 

"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 161. 
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and enhanced his prestige greatly. On 18 Baisakh 1172 B.S. (April 
1765) he purchased 25 bighas (roughly 2.94 bighas=1 acre) of 
paddy land in Taragania Pargana for Rs. 131 and 4 annas. 84 

On 20 Kartick 1172 B.S. he bought 14 kattas of land and house 
in Ghunakhali Pargana for Rs. 432 (Nov. 1765). 85 The very 
next day lie increased the area of his house by obtaining a patta 
for the garden and house adjacent for the annual revenue of Rs. 15 
only, on 21 Kartick 1172 (Nov. 1765). 26 In course of the next forty 
days lie bought three properties in Ghunakhali Pargana. A 
garden of 194 trees along with a dilapidated ‘baithakkhana’ was 
purchased at Rs. 1,201 27 on 5 Agrahayan 1172 B.S., from Bala- 
ramdas Banik. Paddy lands and a mango orchard were bought at 
Rs. 401 28 on 7 Agrahayan 1172 B.S. from Mir Abdul Hossain 
and on 24 Agrahayan 1172 B.S. (December 1765) he bought a 
house and garden from Sibramdas Bairagi at the fantastic price of 
Rs. 2 and 8 annas only. 29 With the birth of a son Kantababu seemed 
to have suddenly realised that his task was not only improving his 
status nor working merely for a comfortable subsistence, but to lay 
the foundation of his ‘House’. 30 


Though Kantababu was the banian of Sykes from 1765 to 1769, 
the number of the properties purchased was not abnormal. Yet the 
total investment was considerable. Moreover, Kantababu earned the 
respect of Sykes, who very much depended on him and as such the 
power of the banian was almost unlimited. From 1766 Kantababu 
did nothing that would signify his new powers. His purchase of pro¬ 
perties follows the same pattern as has been witnessed before, with 
the only difference that now he bought more important properties 

* 4 Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 184. 

n Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 93. 

M Co!Himbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 81. 

* 7 Gossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, 81. 183. 

**Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 151. 

**Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 277. 

ao Kantababu took definite measures after the birth of his son, 

a. bought several Parganas and Tarafs in Dinajpur 

b. established tbe Cantonagar Pargana 

c. bought a dwelling house 

it. and several important properties in Murshidabad 

e. started trade and commerce in salt and Revenue farming. 
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which were of greater value. The purchases do not signify any influ¬ 
ence of power. In 1766 Kantababu bought only six properties; five 
in Murshidabad and one in Dinajpur district. Probably he bought 
his first property in the outskirts of Calcutta also. Three properties 
were in the name of his son Lokenath Nandy, one in the name of his 
brother Nrisingha Nandy and two in his own name. Chronologically 
the year started with Nrisingha Babuji buying a garden, pond and 
lands in Pargana Ghunakhali from Bhubani Bewa on 23 Magh 
1172 (February 1766) for Rs. 5 only. 31 On 25 Baisakh 1173 (early 
May 1766) a double purchase has been recorded, one in Murshidabad 
and the other in Dinajpur district. The seller is Raja Baidyanath 
Roy and the purchaser is Lokenath Nandy for both the properties; 
for each property a sum of Rs. 501 was paid. The Murshidabad 
property 33 consisted of Paniapada Monza while the Dinajpur pro¬ 
perty 33 consisted of Pargana Santosh etc. consisting of Mouzas 
Bhairab etc., the annual rent of which property being Rs. 337-8-0 
only. On 19 Asliar 1173 (early July 1766) Kantababu bought, in the 
name of Lokenath Nandy, the remaining parts of Jotc Sarbajay in 
Pargana Garerhat, paying the fabulous price of Rs. 1,201. 34 
Considering the fact that only a year ago (early March 1765) one- 
fourth of thisjote was purchased for Rs. 51 only, this price can be 
considered to be very generous indeed, particularly as the purchaser 
was the son of the Resident’s banian. On 21 Bhadra 1173 (early 
September 1766) two properties were purchased. The names used 
are Sri Krisnakanta Babuji and Sri Krisna Kanta Nandy respec¬ 
tively. By a patta from Rani Bhawani he took the settlement of a 
garden at the annual rent of Rs. 5-11-11 only, the area being a little 
over four bighas. 35 The other property, also consisting of four 
biglias, was in Bhatpara in Chunakhali Pargana. The property 
consisted of a pond of 4 kattas (20 kattas=1 bigha) and 201 trees. 
This was purchased for Rs. 60 only. 33 

1767 saw Kantababu spreading out a little. Though he bought 


* I Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 256. 
n Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 70. 
**Cossimbazar Raj Records, Dinajpur Properties, SI. 5. 
34 Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 125 & 243. 
“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad P roperties, S1.1G0. 
**Cos»imba£ar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 180. 
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eight properties this year, one was the repurchase of a benami pro¬ 
perty of 1762 (4 Jaistha 1168) in another benami. It is difficult to 
understand why he did this when there was no immediate danger. 
There must have been some difficulty in having the property either 
in his own name or that of his son. Of the other seven properties, 
one was in Dinajpur, one in Burdwan and five in the Murshidabad 
district. Four of the properties were in the name of his son and three 
in his own name. The largest property of the year was bought 
in the name of Lokcnath in Dinajpur district. This was the 
Pargana of Jehangirpur and others, Monza Raghunathpur and 
others and the Chakla of Ghoraghat. The annual rental of this 
important property was Rs. 9,200-4-6$ and it was bought from 
Bireswar Sarnia at the price of Rs. 10,001. 37 The deed bears the 
date as 25 Ghaitra 1173 (April 1767). Three properties were pur¬ 
chased on 1st Baisakh 1174 (mid April 1767), of which two were in 
Murshidabad. Raja Tilakchandra Roy granted a patta in the name 
of Sri Krisna Kanta Babuji for 9 bighas and 9 kattas and a garden. 38 
These lands were originally held by Anupchandra Babu in whose 
name Kantababu had purchased his first Burdwan property in 
1761-62 for Rs. 401. The repurchase of Ram Sen’s taluk in taraf 
Bhudar in Pargana Samaskhali was completed with Rs. 256 
the benamdar being Nana Bhikhan Nan (probably Lala Vikhan 
Ram). 39 This is the first time that we find in Kantababu’s papers a 
non-Bengali as benamdar. Some Gujrati businessmen had already 
settled in Cossimbazar and the person concerned is either a Gujarati 
or a Lala from Punjab. The biggest property of the date was acquired 
in the name of Lokcnath Nandy. This was a Burdwan property of 
great importance, Mouza Balliapur and 26| other mouzas in Chakla 
Panchakote (Pachcte) in Pargana Shergarh were taken in settlement 
from Raja Jagat Chandra Deo Bahadur at the price of Rs. 2001. 40 
This property comprised later, most of the Ranigunge coal field 
and Burnpur of today. On the 5 Baisakh 1174 (April 1767) 
’Lokcnathbabu’ received a patta to become the owner of a garden 


"’Cossimbazar 
""Cossimbazar Ra 
""Cossimbazar Ra 
""Cossimbazar Ra, 


Records, Dinajpur Properties, SI. 4. 
Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 266. 
Records, Murshidabad. Properties, SI. 181. 
Records, Burdwan Properties, SI. 2. 
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at the annual rent of Rs. 3 only. 41 By an undated document Sri 
Lokenath Nandy bought in 1174 a house, dalan, gardefi and little 
over 3 bighas of land in Mouza Amanigungc from one Ram Sen for 
Rs. 201 only. 42 If this be the same person in whose name properties 
were bought in benami by Kantababu, then of course many conjec¬ 
tures are possible, though mere words of a sale deed do not leave 
much room for comment. Kantababu obtained a patta for 5 bighas 
of land for gardening purpose in Sukhia Pargana and became the 
owner of 11 annas of the property for the annual rental of Rs. 
3-7-0 on 29 Ashar 1174 (July 1767). 43 This document also includes 
the Kabala and receipt of selling 24 trees at Rs. 5-9-0 to Kantababu. 
The last purchase of the year was a house and land in Taranagar 
and Sripur in the name of Kantababu. 11 

In 1768 Kantababu bought only one property. This seems to 
be rather unusual. Thanks to the dispute between Kantababu and 
his one-time gomostha Krisnananda Sircar, the proceedings of the 
Revenue Department of 26th October and 30th November, 1779 
record the petitions of Raja Bccrnarain 15 and Kantababu 46 from 
which it is known that Kantababu took in 1768 the lease of Keora- 
mal in the district of Higli for producing salt for five years. The 
lease was in the name of Gokulchand Nandy, the youngest brother, 
on account of ‘Baboo Kissen Cant’. This matter will be fully dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter V when Kantababu’s involvement in the salt 
trade will be presented. It is almost inevitable that Kantababu had 
seen the salt mahals earlier when he visited Calcutta. The proof 
of his coming to Calcutta has been discussed in the last chapter. 
He came to Calcutta for the first time in 1760. On the 25 Kartick 
1172, i.e. about 6 November 1765 he held in Mouza Garpar in 
the village Mirzapur 5 kattas of land (20 kattas—1 bigha) by a 
patta on the annual rental of Re. 1 only. 47 This was obviously in 

“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 74. 

“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 144. 

4I Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 259 & 312. 

“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 249. 

“Revenue Department proc- edings of the Governor General in Council—26th” 
October 1779. 

“Ibid.—30th November 1779. 

“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Calcutta Properties, St. 10. (16 llf.F.) 
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benami. This patta for the property was later supplemented by 
deeds of permanent rights. The only property that was purchased 
in 1768 was in the district of Murshidabad and it was an important 
acquisition. Six mouzas in Parganas Mankar and Kharhar were 
purchased at Rs. 2,677 in the name of Sri Lokenath Nandy from 
Shambhunath and Rangalal Sinha, the date of the transaction 
being 24 Ashar 1175 (early July 1768). 18 

In 1769 Kantababu purchased seven properties, thus making 
amends for the year before. The first property he bought was in his 
own Pargana Gantonagar or Kantanagar, in Mouza Vadur or 
Vaduri. He uses his new title, Chowdhury, for the first time and the 
15 bighas and 8 kattas of land are taken in the name of Sri Krisna 
Kanta Chowdhury, the date being 1 Ghaitra 1175 (middle of April 
1769). 49 Only a few days later on 25 Ghaitra 1175 he purchased part 
of jote Jaykrisna in Pargana Garerhat for Rs. 35 only, from Rup 
Das and Darku Das in the name of Lokenath. 50 It seems 
that he had little time to lose. On 29 Chaitra 1175 he further 
extended the boundaries of his own house by purchasing a big 
house in Pargana Clmnakhali. 51 This house in the mouza of Sripur 
was purchased for Rs. 2,425 which was a fantastically high price 
when parts of a jote could be had at Rs. 35, only four days earlier. 
Perhaps it will not be wrong to assume that this property had 
other buyers so Kantababu had to bid high to get it. 

The rest of the properties acquired in the year 1769 should 
be carefully noted as they were purchased when the famine of 1176 
raged in the country. On 1 Kartick 1176 (late October 1769) six 
bighas of land with a dwelling house were purchased in Matianapara 
Mouza of Pargana Chunakhali for Rs. 151 from Udaychandra 
Sarma and Maniram Sarma in the name of Sri Lokenath Nandy. 8 ® 
A month later, on 13th Agrahayan 1176 (late November 1769), 


**Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 153. 
‘•Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 215. 
“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 235 and 326. 
“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 138. 
“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 55 and 80. 
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he buys a house for Rs. 110 from one Dasarath Kaibarta. 6 ® The 
purchaser’s name grandeloquently written as Srila Sri Krisnakanta 
Babooji Mahasaya etc. On 27 Agrahayan 1176 (early December 
1769) Krisnakanta purchases a garden, 13 kattas of land 
and a tank from Balaramdas Banik for Rs. 476-4-0 in Matianapara 
in village Jhaukhola in the Pargana Chunakhali. 64 The other 
property bought in 1176 does not bear the day or month of the pur¬ 
chase. He purchased a house at Rs. 50 only from one Harekrisna Das 
in Sripur Mouza of Chunakhali. 55 Considering the famine which 
became famous as “Chhiyattarer Mannantar ” or the great calamity 
of Seventy Six and the fact that Kantababu was a Government 
official, being the Treasury Daroga of Fukker Goondy at this time, 
it cannot be said that he utilised the situation unscrupulously. The 
low property prices are offset by the high prices paid for some 
other properties. It should be remembered that the famine was 
least felt in Murshidabad. Kantababu did not make any attempt to 
go to the famine-stricken districts to purchase properties. 

In 1770 only three properties were bought. On 1 Baisakli 
1177 (early April 1770) Sri Krisnakanta Nandy bought the taluk 
of Kismat Andiran in Pargana Kulberia for Rs. 735. 56 On 2 
Paus 1177 (Dec. 1770) he got the settlement of a garden of mango 
and jackfruit trees consisting of seven bighas of land in Mouza Sib- 
danga in Pargana Samaskhali. 67 It seems that Kantababu had 
been busy over ‘Revenue Farming’ which he started from this year. 
This matter will be separately dealt with in Chapter IV. The third 
property was bought in Burdwan District, on 7 Jaistha 1177 B.S. 
(May 1770). This consisted over four bighas of land and a pond in a 
Lakheraj property in mouza Gopalpur in Pargana Dhenya. 5 * 

Now it was time to put things right, and Kantababu started the 
year 1771 by transferring the benami properties to his own name. 

“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 229. 

M Gossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 64 and 142. 

w Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 225. 

M Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 86 and 130. 

* T Co«imbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 264. 

**Cossimbazar Raj Records, Burdwan Properties, SI. 1. « 
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On 27 Pous 1177 (January 1771) the gardens of Pargana Samas- 
khali purchased in the name of Sekhsaha Mohammed Nasya on 24 
Sravan 1165 (August 1758) were transferred to ‘Sakalmangalmay’ 
Krisnakanta Nandy. 50 On 15 Magh 1177 (early February 1771) 
Rayjada Nayansukh sold to Lokcnath Nandy 25 biglias of land in 
Jotc Sarbajaya for Rs. 62 only. 60 The important property which 
had to be bought in the name of Ramsen on 4 Jaistha 1168 (late May 
1761) was now transferred to the name of Krisnakanta Nandy. The 
property being 18 mouzas in the Pargana of Samaskhali and 
Budhar and the annual rental being 1722-3-10, it was purchased in 
1761 at Rs. 2,233 but was repurchased ten years later at Rs. 2,001, 
the date of the transaction was 30 Chaitra 1165 (April 1771). 61 

Suddenly, it is found, Kantababu took up benami transactions 
again. The several taluks of Fatesing Pargana were bought in 
the name of Lala Madan Mohan for Rs, 616, on 12 Agrahayan 
1178 (late November 1771), 82 the annual rental being Rs. 406-2-11-3 
kara. The reason for this fresh spurt of benami purchase can be 
found in the Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at 
Murshidabad. 63 The Proceedings of 14 March 1771 and 30 May 
1771 record that Lokcnath Nandy, spelled out as ‘Loog Naut 
Nundec’, made an arzee that, the zamindars of the Parganas Jahan- 
girpore, Futtcsiug and thana (written as tannah) Pachete, ‘being 
distressed in the payment of the Government Malguzzaree, of their 
own free will and accord, sold to your servant small pieces of talooks 
for which they gave me a bill of sale signed by themselves and attes¬ 
ted by witnesses, the price of which they received and paid into the 
Malguzzaree. Their receipts under the seal of the Darogha and 
officers of the treasury, as well as the Company’s Sunnud, I have 
accordingly got into my possession and having advanced sums of 
money for Tuccavy, in order to promote and encourage cultivation 
I have regularly discharged up the Revenue. Notwithstanding 

‘•Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 28. 

•"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 44. 

^Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 121. 

* **Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 118. (Repurchased in 
1773 or 1 Baisakh 1180, in the name of Lokcnath Nandy.) 

••Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 14th 
March and 30th May 1771. 
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which in the Bengali year 1 176 certain people .making false repre¬ 
sentation to Mr. Becher procured me his displeasure and got orders 
issued for my being displaced. In this case my name was erased out 
of Records of the Government and the Talooks were rcannexed to 
the said Pcrgunnahs; yet my officers were not recalled, nor did the 
zemindars acquire possession of the talooks, till perwannahs being 
issued to them for their remaining khas under the charge of Ruder 
Narain, when they petitioned that they might remain in their pos¬ 
session which was accordingly granted. I am therefore hopeful that 
from an inspection of the Sunnuds and of the Bill of Sale given me by 
the zemindars, you will afford me redress and give orders for my 
right being restored.’ The Council resolved, ‘that the Persian copy 
of the arzec be delivered to the Naib Dcwan and that he be desired 
to summon the parties and examine the papers’. The Naib Dcwan 
was requested to examine the papers that Lokcnath held for proving 
his right to the Taluks and to communicate the result of the enquiry. 

The reply of the Naib Dcwan is recorded in the proceedings 
of 30 May, 1771. The Naib Dcwan found that all that ‘Loocknaut 
Nundec’ has said in his arzec arc ‘strictly true’ and ‘the Sunnuds 
which Nundee has in his possession are all authetick (sic) and his 
representations from the result of a minute enquiry arc all confir¬ 
med to be just and true’. Consequently the Board resolved, ‘This 
opinion of the Naib Duan confirming the representations of circum¬ 
stances set forth in the arzec. It thereby appears that the petitioner 
possessed himself of the talooks in question by virtue of fair purchase 
ratified by the usual and regular deeds of Government. It further 
appears by the declaration of the zemindars themselves that sale 
was voluntarily made and that the purchase money was paid into 
the public treasury on account of the Revenue. The Board are there¬ 
fore of the opinion that Locknaut should be confirmed in his talooks 
in Jehanguirpore, Futty Sing and Pacheat, more specially as the 
Government’s Revenue will from his being a man of substance be 
rendered secure and the improvement of the lands be promoted.’ 84 

* 

The enquiry into the papers held by Lokenath proved that 

•*The full text of the Report of the Naib Dcwan is given in Appendix No. 3. 
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Kantababu always followed strictly legal measures; otherwise both 
the Naib Dewan and Mr. Bccher, the then Chief of the Cossimbazar 
Factory & Resident, none of whom were his friends at the time, 
could have ruined him. It is also proved that many of the zamin- 
dars found difficulty in paying the revenue, and as such, sold their 
properties. Raja Harinath in his deposition also refers to this in¬ 
cident. He says, “Zemindars and talookdars of these parts presented 
a petition through the kanungos saying that Krisna Kanta Nandy 
had during the administration of his master Sykes obtained kabuliats 
in writing..and by the aid and assistance of Mr. Sykes obtained 
sanads for them and came into the holding and possession of the said 
niahals praying that the said situations might be restored to them. 
Mr. Becher ordered that the said talooks must be abstracted from 
the names of Krisna Kanta Nandy and Lokenath Nandy and written 
in the name of former malguzaridars in B.S. 1178. Krisnakanta 
Nandy presented his petition to the committee for the management 
of the affairs of the East India Company at Cossimbazar. On 20 
December 1770 it was ordered that the prayer of the petition of 
Krisnakanta Nandy be granted and the taluks, mouzas and mahals 
entered in the name of Krisna Kanta Nandy and Lokenath Nandy 
according to the terms of petition.” 65 

There are discrepancies between the deposition and the re¬ 
corded proceedings. The dates arc different. While the Revenue 
Proceedings clearly put the year of the. incident at 1771, the deposition 
takes the matter to a year earlier. An earlier incident of the same 
nature in 1770 is possible, but in view of the fact that no corresponding 
documents are found in the proceedings, it can safely be assumed 
that Raja Harinath was not in full possession of the facts; he did not 
know the correct dates and confused the English and Bengali years. 
Moreover, he did not know that the petition was in the name of his 
father and not of his grandfather. 

The last Murshidabad property of 1771 was bought on 28 
Agrahayan 1178. After the storm blew over, Kantababu bought a 


“Raja Harinath’s deposition. 
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large tract of land containing 101 trees, garden, houses and pond 
in Gossimbazar under Pargana Ghunakhali for Rs* 200 from 
Biswanath Dutta, and the area purchased was known as the part of 
Tantipara. 6 ® All the year around he had been purchasing little bits 
of land in Calcutta. These lands were purchased as in the previous 
transaction in Calcutta (25 Kartick 1172 or late November 1765) 
on the other side of the Marhatta ditch in Mouza Garpar in tl?e 
village of Mirzapur. All these properties were bought in bcuami 
of Nitai Dutta. In late May 1771 or 9 Jaistha 1178 one Durgaram 
Sen granted a patta for the southern side of the garden of Panchu 
Moochi at Re. 1 per year, the area being 7 kattas.® 7 On 26 Ashar 
1173 (early July 1771) the same Durgaram Sen grants another 
patta at the annual rent of Re. 1 only for 1 biglia of land belonging 
to Nimoo Khan, 68 anti on the same date Nimoo Khan by a Kabala 
sells the same bigha > land for Rs. 45,®° the purchaser using his 
full name Nityananda Dutta. In the same process on 10 Kartick 
1178 (early November 1771) Durgaram Sen grants a patta for 19 
kattas of land for an annual rent of Rs. 2/14 annas to Nitai Dutta™ 
who purchased them from the occupants namely Khclaram and 
Ramjoy Joogi for Rs. 42 and 12 annas. 71 

Samuel Middleton replaced Mr. Bccher as the Resident and 
Chief of Cossimbazar towards the end of 1771. Middleton was well 
disposed towards Kantababu and during his time Kantababu was 
able to extend his business in all directions. In 1772 Kantababu 
begins the year cautiously with a benami transaction. He purchased 
the taluks of Beldanga and Sultanpur in Pargana Goyas in Murshida- 
bad for only Rs. 100 in the name of his gomostha of the salt mahals 
in Hijli, Krishnananda Sarkar. 72 Later on Kantababu had a 
serious dispute with this gomostha regarding the ownership of some 
of the salt mahals. The dispute was not resolved till 1783. It will be 
interesting to note that Kantababu retained this property and it 

"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 77. 

* T Cossimbazar Raj Records, Calcutta Properties, SI. 32 (M.F. 44). 

'"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Calcutta Properties, SI. 30 (M.F. 42). 

"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Calcutta Properties, SI. 33 (M.F. 45). 

70 Cossimbazar Raj Records, Calcutta Properties, SI. 28 (M.F. 39). 

"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Calcutta Properties, SI. 31 (M.F. 43). 

"Cossimbazar Raj Records, Mursbidabad Properties, S). 228. 
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became one of his important zamindarics in Murshidabad. The 
purchase was made on 19 Falgoon 1178 (March 1772). On 30 
Falgoon 1178 (March 1772) three annas of Parganas Mankar and 
Kharhar was purchased in the name of Lokcnath Nandy for 
Rs. 1,001. 73 

In 1179 Kantababu purchased only two properties. On 7 
Magh 1179 he buys a garden in Pargopjanpur Mouza in Namupara 
(Kliagra) for Rs. 141. 74 For Rs. 401 he buys land and garden in the 
5th of month Jamadiyal Sani in the year seven Joloosh Hijri using 
the high sounding name Sri Krisna Kanta Nandi Chowdhurv. 75 

It is evident therefore that from 4 Kartick 1149 (late October 
1742) to 7 Magh 1179 (March 1773) Krisna Kanta Nandy bought 
properties regularly and systematically with a plan and purpose. 
He carefully chose the properties and then went on to acquire them 
generally by parts and occasionally as a whole. This will be fully 
evident if we look into his acquisition of the properties which later 
became famous asBaharbund Properties and which ultimately gained 
great prominence by being mentioned repeatedly by Burke during the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. The chronological list of the 
Murshidabad, Burdwan and Dinajpore properties 76 will clearly 
manifest the manner in which properties were gradually acquired by 
Kantababu. In those days the geographical area of Mursidabad and 
Dinajpur Districts were somewhat different. Having the whole of 
Rampurhat subdivision, the Murshidabad district extended up to 
Rajmahal. Thus the western border of the district was well defined 
by the Bhagalpur district in the north and Santal Parganas in the 
south. The eastern boundary was the mighty river Padma which then 
flowed a little more towards the cast, leaving more land in square 
miles to this district. The northern part of the eastern boundary was 
denoted by Sheebdanga, Godagaree, Bclwa and Rampur Bauleah, 
and the southern portion by Meergang, Doyarampur, the confluence 


• 7, Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 150. 
7 *Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 111. 
7S Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 146. 
’•See Appendix No, 2. Table of Properties between 1742-1772. 
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of the Matabhanga river, Karimpur and Krisnagar. The southern 
boundary was the most irregular. From Pu taka bar ee'in the western 
section it included portions of today’s Burdwan district in its Futtys- 
ing Pargana which formed its eastern boundary in the south. 77 
Similarly the District of Dinajpur included the districts of Rangpur, 
Malda and parts of Bogra. 

Between 1742 and 1763 Kantababu invested Rupees 
12,526-15-15-0 for properties excluding the land settlements that he 
obtained by several pattas. Between 1765 and 1769, as the banian 
of Sykes, his investments reached the high water mark of 
Rs. 40,197-9-0-0. After Mr. Bechcr’s enquiry into his properties in 
1771, Kantababu became extremely cautious. In 1771-1772 the invest¬ 
ment in property did not exceed Rs. 5,282. The total investment 
in land therefore shows that Kantababu invested a total of Rupees 
58,006-8-15 between 1742 and 1772. Of this sum Rs. 24,474-0-15 
was invested in Kantababu’s own name, Rs. 30,758 in the name of 
his only son and heir Lokenath Nandy and Rs. 2,774-8 in benaini 
transactions. Former benami transactions were set right by repur¬ 
chase thus leaving only a couple of thousands or about 4|% of his 
investments as benami by the end of 1179 B.S. (1772-1773). The 
classified details of information arc given below: 

INVESTMENT IN PROPERTIES 1742-1772 


Chart l—Mxmhidabad Properties 




1742-1763 

1765-1769 

1770-1772 

Total 


In the name of 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

Krisna Kama Nandy 
Lokenath Nandy 
Benami 

4,790- 7-15 

7,335- 8- 0 

9,391- 9- 0 
7,191- 0- 0 
1,111- 0- 0 

3,478- 0- 0 
1,063- 0- 0 
716- 0- 0 

17,660- 0-15 
8,254- 0- 0 
9,162- 8- 0 


Rs. 

12,125-15-15 

17,693- 9- 0 

5,257- 0- 0 

35,076- 8-15 


77 a. Rennell's Bengal Map, 1779. 

b. Revenue Survey maps of Murshidabad 1852-55 by Captains W. S. Sherwill 
and J. E. Gastrrll. 
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Chart II- -Burdwan and Dinajpore Properties 


In the name of 

1742-1763 1765-1769 

1770-1772 

Total 

1. Krisna Kanta Nandy 

2. Lokcnath Nandy 

3. Bcnami 

— 22,504- 0-0 
401- 0- 0 

25- 0- 0 

25- 0- 0 
22,504- 0- 0 
401- 0- 0 


401- 0- 0 22,504- 0- 0 

25- 0- 0 

22,930- 0- 0 

Total of Charts I & II 

12,526-15-15 40,197- 9 -0 

5,282- 0- 0 

58,006- 8-15 


Chart III—Final Position 




Murshidabad Burdwau 

& 

1 )inaj port- 

Repurchase 

from 

Bcnami 

Total 

1. Krisna Kanta Nandy 

2. 1 .okenath Nandy 

3. Bcnami 

17, 660- 0-15 25- 0- 0 

8,254- 0- 0 22,504- 0- 0 
9.162- 8- 0 401- 0- 0 

6.789- 0- 0 

24,474- 0-15 
30,758- 0- 0 
2,774- 8- 0 

Total 



58,006- 8-15 


During 117H and 1179 B.S. Kantababu collected Rs. 5,51,810 
on a jumma of Rs. 5,57,299 and Rs. 4,81,075 on a jumma of 
Rs. 5,13,273 respectively by Revenue Farming. 78 

His revenue from the trades of salt and silk was also consider¬ 
able. 79 On the face of these factors the collection of property worth 
Rs. 58,006-8-15 was indeed no mean achievement. So it is found that: 

Between 1742-1763 his average annual investment was Rs. 601 
„ 1765-1769 „ „ Rs. 8,039 

„ 1770-1772 „ „ Rs. 1,760 

The annual return from the property is estimated to be 30% or 
a little more than S° Rs. 17,400. As one Sicca Rupee was equal to 
1.08 ordinary Rupees, the value of Sicca Rs. 17,400 would be 
Rs. 18,792 which was indeed a very considerable amount of regular 
annual income between 1765-1772. 

7 'Home Miscellaneous. Vol. 78, p. 491. Letter of Warren Hastings to Peter Mitchell. 

n a. Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Commerce of 20 October, 1773. 

b. Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 28 February, 10 March, 28 March, 13 
April, 14 April, and 18 April 1774. 

c. Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 26 
November 1770,2 April 1772 etc. 

d. Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue, Vt>l. Ill, 1 October 
1772 etc. 

e. Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 1 June, 
29 June, 23 July 1773 etc. 
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AS REVENUE FARMER 
1765-1772 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to show how Krisna- 
kanta Nandy acquired the various farms between 1765 and 1772, 
which will clearly demonstrate that he was already in possession of 
Farms worth over 5 lakhs of Rupees before Hastings arrived as 
Governor in 1772. For this purpose the several lists of his Farms 
recorded in the different proceedings on different occasions will be 
discussed. It will be evident from these records that he acquired only 
one of his 14 Farms, namely Cotubpur in Midnapore district, after 
the coming of Hastings and relinquished it a year later in 1774. All 
the other 13 Farms were acquired earlier. In spite of the controversy 
over the Farms of Bissenpur and Pachct, it can be said with absolute 
certainty that they never formed a part of Kantababu’s property. 
As the controversy began in 1774 this matter will be treated briefly. 
There has been no attempt to surmise the profit from these farms as 
they differed from farm to farm. It will perhaps not be incorrect to 
estimate an average of 30% of the income as the net profit of Kanta- 
babu. 

While Krisnakanta was acquiring properties he kept a keen eye 
on the other methods of investments. As the banian of Francis Sykes, 
he had gained experience about land tenure and land settlement and 
clearly understood their advantage. He developed a sense of choosing 
the profitable lands for settlement, and as soon as Revenue Farming 
was introduced by the Government, he lost no time in taking its 
fullest advantage.* As early as in 1765 lie created the Gantonagar 
Pargana around his place of residence and by 1772 (or April 1773) 
the total collection of his farms amounted to Rs. 4,81,075 and the 
total Jumma was Rs. 5,13,273. Within a short period of 7 years this 
was no mean achievement indeed, particularly as Kantababu was 
on his own and did not enjoy the patronage of any Government 
official or agency. 

•See Appendix No. 4 for the 1st list of Farmers selected by the Company. 
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The efficiency with which Kantababu pursued the business of 
Revenue Fanning should not be under-estimated. With a thorough 
idea of business transactions and complete control of the land tenure 
system, Kantababu ventured into this new field of activity and came 
out gloriously successful. Unfortunately, he did not receive any 
applause for his achievement but was tangled in the politics of the 
tinje because of his association with Governor Warren Hastings. It 
was common belief, till recently, that Kantababu acquired pro¬ 
perties through the patronage of Warren Hastings. Krisnakanta 
Nandy and his achievement at Revenue Farming was ignored. 

A glance at ‘A Comparative View of the Jumma & Actual 
Collections of the Farms held by Cantoo Baboo' 1 will clearly demons¬ 
trate that he acquired the Farms before 1772. Warren Hastings stated, 
‘Cantoo Baboo was in possession of his Talooks before my arrival’. 2 
It will be evident from the Chart given below that in 1178 (1771-72) 
the total jumma was Rs. 5,57,299-10-2-0 against which the total 
collection amounted to Rs. 5,51,810-8-6-3. In 1179 corresponding to 
1772-73 the total collection was Rs. 4,81,075-5-5-0, in 1773-74 
(1180) total collection increased to Rs. 5,05,662-9-14-1, in 1774-75 
(1181) total Jumma was Rs. 5,37,916-7-7-1, in 1775-76 (1182) total 
Jumma was Rs. 5,54,534-7-7-1 and in 1776-77 (1183) total Jumma 
was Rs. 5,72,686-5-12-3. 3 (Sec pages 49 and 50.) 

There is however some dilFcrencc in the list that was presented 
before the Board, Fort William on 17th March 1775, giving the list of 
Farms up to 1777. 4 

Though no formal charge was brought against Warren Hastings, 
during the impeachment, of patronising Kantababu by settling 
Revenue farms on him, yet Burke mentioned this matter in his usual 
persuasive manner of speech. On the third day of the impeachment, 
February 18, 1788 Burke said, “Whoever has heard of Mr. Hastings* 

1 Proceedings of Foreign Dept. (Secret Proceedings) of 22nd April 1775. Enclosure 
No. 1. 

•Ibid., p. 785. 

•a. Ibid., Enclosure No. 1. 

b. Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 

•Revenue Department Proceedings of 17 March 1774, p. 1031. 
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name, with any knowledge of Indian connections, lias heard of his 
banian, Cantoo Baboo.... You would have imagined that he 
would at least have kept him out of these farms... Mr. Hastings in 
breach of this order gave farms to his banian.” 5 The implication of 
this speech has not unnaturally been considered to have meant that 
all the farms cujoycd by Kantababu were the gifts of the Governor 
General. The speech of Burke merely dilated on the resolution of the 
majority passed on 21st March, 1775.® The majority had expressed 
their displeasure as Kantababu was then still holding farms amount¬ 
ing to above Rupees five lakhs. On 22nd April 1775 the Governor 
General replied to the charges formally. 7 Warren Hastings re¬ 
marked, “Cantoo Babu was in possession of his talooks before my 
arrival.” “I had no right to use compulsion or authority, nor could I 
with justice exclude him, because he was my servant, from a liberty 
allowed to all persons in the country.” Under the circumstances his 
acquisition of farms up to 1772 is worthy of study in detail. However 
the two charts when compared will show that Hastings' statement 
was correct. 

Cantonagar 

In Chapter III the deposition of Raja Harinath and the Kanta- 
nama have been referred to in describing the establishment of the 
Pargana which Kantababu called after his own name. This par- 
gana came into existence in 1765 when 158 mouzas and mahals 
in pargana Coolberia as well as several talooks in Baman Kabela 
and adjacent areas were formed into Cantonagar which was also 
known as do-ani (two anna) pargana. Pargana Baman Kabela, 
a jaigir taluk* was bought on 1 Chaitra 1171 (March 1765) for 
Rs. 6,471/- and formed the main part of the new pergunnah. This 
was the first of the many Cantonagar parganas that were establish¬ 
ed later by the descendants of Kantababu throughout Bengal. The 
•office of the Chaudhury of the pergunnah was duly conferred on 

•Edmund Burke, The Writings and Speeches (Vol. X), (Bickers and Son l,id., 
London), The Huntington Edition, pp. 19-20. 

•Reports from the Committeesof the House of Commons (Reprinted by Order of 
the House), Vol. VI. East Indies 1783 (1806). The 9th Report of the Select Committee. 
Appendix 35B, pp. 194-200. 

’Proceedings of the Secret Committee (Foreign Dept.)*of 22 April 1775. 

•Jaigir Talook is a rent-free taluk or landed property. 
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Fort William on 17th March 1775. 
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4,52,850-15-11-0 

4,52,850-15-11-0 

1,09,945- 5- 9-0 

1,09,945- 5- 9-0 

8,33,812- 4- 3-0 

8,89,188-11- 8-0 

5,54,534- 7- 7-1 

5,72,696- 5-12-1 
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Kantababu who used the new epithet for the first time in the deed 
of purchase of land in Kantanagar on 1 Chaitra 1175 (March 1769). 
Lokenath Nandy Chaudhury was however used on 29 Chaitra 1182 
(April 1776) only. 8 

Geographically, Cantonagar was not a homogeneous area but 
rather several well defined blocks. The pargana had Cossimbazar 
in the middle of the largest block which spread westwards to include 
Saidabad and Khagra Mouzas up to the river Ganges. Southwards 
it spread up to Ghooapoor and Korrcagachee and in the north right 
up to the river Padma.® During the survey of 1832 (29 November) 
the pargana had a recorded area of 18,997.1.2 acres which, after 
actual survey, tallied with the record. The sadar jumma was at 
this time Rs. 10,403- 12-6. t0 

A collection from Kantanagar, amounting to Rs. 3,025-9-5, has 
been recorded in the proceedings of 26 April 1771. 11 The pargana 
was encroached upon by the river and sometimes by other talukdars. 
On 27 February 1772 Krisnakanta Chaudhury of Cantonagar 
had to write to the Government. The Arzee from ‘Kisscn Caunt 
Chowdry relates that 1 ‘Some Tuksecmy villages in the Terf ofBamun 
Cavilla in the Pcrgunnah of Cauntoonagar, held in talook by your 
petitioner, were encroached on by the river and a considerable 
deficiency was thereby occasioned in the rents. Last year a quantity 
of land was left dry which the officers of the Terf(s’) took possession 
of and having cultivated it they paid its rent. This year they were 
cultivating these lands as they had done the year before when the 
Naib of Sujanagar in the pcrgunnah of Mahmood Shahy oppres¬ 
sively dispossessed them. Upon this they complained to the Supervisor 
of Jessore, who gave them an order to the said Naib, in consequence 
of which he then relinquished the lands. But now with the conjunc¬ 
tion with the Naib of Belgatchy in Bettoreah and the Naib of Bazoo 
Ch(up) he has raised a disturbance with a number of men and again 

■Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 290 and 307. 

• 'District of Murshidabad surveyed under the superintendence of Capt. J. E. 
Gastrell 1853-54. Purgunnaha map No. 9. Koolbureea, Asudnagar etc. 

^Statistical arid Geographical report of Murshidabad District, E. J. Gastrell (I860). 

“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue of 26 April 1771, p. 214. 
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dispossessed my officers. I who hold so inconsiderable a talook can 
by no means pretend to oppose the officers of Radshy and Mahmood 
Shahy, I am therefore hopeful that a chubdar and aumeen on the 
part of the Ganongo together with a letter from the Presence may 
be granted me, who may proceed to the spot and having made a local 
investigation of the circumstances of the lands which were encroached 
on by the River being again evacuated may according to the ancient 
mode of adjustment, put them in my possession (A true trans. D. 
An)*. 12 The Murshidabad Council wrote to the Supervisor of Jessore 13 
andKantababu was for the time being satisfied. But trouble was cons¬ 
tantly brewing. The Murshidabad Council records an arzec from 
< J u S a l Kissen, Vakeel of Pergunnah Kuntoonagur’, on 26th March 
1772. The petitioner said that, ‘The erecting banks to the River 
Punda (Padma) at Adjudea, Jeyrompore, Gualganj etc. has been the 
duty of the Gumasthas and inhabitants of the Pergunnahs and villages 
Ibrahimpore, Bazoochup, Islampore, Futtygungepore, Nusseret 
Shahy, Belgatchy, Jchanguirbad, Magura, Rogunundinpore and 
Nazir Enayetpore and the whole expenses and labour fall on them. 
For these three years past they have gone to make the repairs of the 
banks at a time when the River was full (so) that (they) have not 
been effectually executed and the banks (having given) away at 
Barram Carda in the Pergunnah of Cantoonagur, my constituent’s 
talook, the whole of the lands have been inundated and the houses 
and cultivated grounds of the ryotts being thereby destroyed, a 
considerable deficiency has been occasioned in the Government’s 
Revenues. I am therefore hopeful that a Perwannah may be issued 

“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 27th 
February 1772, pp. 249-250. 

“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, Vol. IX, 

4 January to 28 February 1772. The letter to the Supervisor, Jessore is as follows: 

Sir, 

We enclose you copy of an Arzee from Kissen Caunt Chowdry. According to what 
the complainant sets forth, the Naib of the Pergunnah of Sujahnagur appears to have 
acted in a very oppressive manner and in open contradiction to your own orders. We 
desire therefore that you will take proper notice of this culpable behaviour and enquiring 
minutely into the complainant’s claim to the lands in question if he establishes his right, 
order him to be put in possession. We desire also, it appears as set forth, that the officers 
of Bhettoreah have been concerned in this misconduct, that you will a d dir« the 
Supervisor of Rajeshahy as may appear necessary on the subject. 

Murshidabad, 

27th February (1772). 
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to the zemindars of the above named pergunnahs and villages and 
sent with an amccn and chubdar directing them to repair the banks, 
in a complete and effectual manner as usual, in order that these 
Districts may not be liable to suffer again from inundations. (A true 
translation signed David Anderson). 9 A letter was written to C. W. 
Boughton-Rous, Supervisor of Rajeshahy regarding all the districts 
except Jahangcerabad for which a letter was addressed to the Super¬ 
visor of Jcssore. 14 Kantababu did not receive any satisfaction, so on 
15 June 1772, the proceedings record another petition from him. 
‘Read the following Arzee from Kissen Caunt Chowdry of the 
pergunnah Kantunagar. The villages of Mazimpur and Shahmeer- 
pur in all villages in the Terf ofBahmin Kherrellah (Bamun Kabella) 
in the Pcrgunna Kauntunnaugur having been washed away by the 
River occasioned a deficiency in the Revenue. In the last year the 
land which had been washed away belonging to the village formed a 
chcr (char) which the ryots of the Taluk cultivated and paid revenue 
thereupon. In like manner in the present year they had brought the 
cher (char) into a state of cultivation, when the Naib of Pergunnah 
of Bazoo Ghup in the Chucklah of Bhettorcah, seized the harvest 
upon the ground. I therefore complained to the Presence and carried 
an aumcen and chubdar from the Khalsah into the mofussul to 
enquire into the affair, when the Naib of the aforesaid pergunnah 
connecting himself with the Naib of the Pergunnah Becl Gachy 
dependent on Boosnah, brought a body of about 2000 people, cut 
down and carried away the ripend harvest. They likewise want to 
take possession of another chcr (char) which has belonged to me for 
these seven years. Iam hopeful that two Telinghas may be sent from 
the Presence into the Mofussul to protect and secure the harvest 
whilst an enquiry is made and to prevent oppressions being com¬ 
mitted. (A true trans. by W. Rcdfeam) 9 . 16 The Murshidabad Council 
requested the Collector of Rajshahy to pay ‘particular attention 9 to 
the arzee from Kissen Gaunt. He was also requested that, ‘until the 
property of the land in question can be ascertained you will please 


^Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 26th 
March, 1772, pp. 125-126. 

18 Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 15th 
June 1772, p. 179. 

4B 
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secure the produce permitting neither party to take possession until 
the right shall be properly determined’. 18 The proceedings of 
2 July 1772 record a letter from Boughton-Rous, who writes that he 
will not fail to look into the petitions of Khyer Ullah and Kissen Kant 
Chowdry, from Natore on 20 June 1772. 17 But Middleton at 
Murshidabad felt that the problem will be quickly resolved if the 
disputing parties met the Collector of Rajeshahy. Accordingly he 
informs, ‘We have given directions that Khyer Ullah and Kissen 
Kant Chowdry shall proceed immediately to Nattore’. 18 As nothing 
further is found in this matter, probably the dispute was resolved 
amicably. A long river line to the Kantanagar pargana is not found 
in the map of 1832, though the dispute suggests that there should be 
areas alongside of the river Padma. Probably Kantababu lost the 
char to Khyer Ullah, who must have also been entrusted to preserve 
the banks. Kantababu obviously settled for the land without a 
river line. 

On 20 August, 1772, the Committee of Circuit had determined, 
‘that the following districts and rnahls being in the hands of respon¬ 
sible people shall continue to pay their rents at the Khalsa, but subject 
to the Provincial courts of Adawlut established at Murshidabad.* 
‘Kantoonagorc, belonging to Kuntoo Baboo’, fell in this category. 19 
The Calcutta Council or the Committee of Revenue held jurisdiction 
over ‘(a) The Calcutta Pergunnahs, ( b ) Hugli, (c) Hijli, (d) Mysadal 
(Mahisadal), (e) Tamluk, (/) Nuddca, ( g ) Jessore, (A) Mahomedshai 
(Mahmudshahi) and ( i ) the taluks of Cantoonagur (all lands belong¬ 
ing to persons of credit whose constant residence is in Calcutta)*. 80 


“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 15th 
June 1772, p. 179- 

”Ibid., Proceedings of 2nd July 1772, p. 18. 

“Ibid. 

1# Ven. W. K. Firminger, Ed. The Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons (1917), Vol. I, pp. 234-236. 

“Ibid., p. 235, and Proceedings of The Revenue Board consisting of the Whole 
Council of 23 November 1773, pp. 228-229. 

‘The first Grand division to be managed at Calcutta and to consist of the Calcutta 
Purgunnas, Hougly, Hidgclce, Mysadal, Tamlook, Nuddea, Jessore, Mahmudshy with the 
Taalucs of Cantoonagar etc.—and all lands belonging to Persons of Credit whose con¬ 
stant Residence is in Calcutta, but this is meant only of lands which are their own pro¬ 
perty not of such as they may farm or be security for, and even in thgpe the administration 
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As further reference to Cantonagar cannot be found, it can be 
safely assumed that it was well managed. The jumma and collection 
in Cantonagar has been always constant. In 1178 (1771-1772) the 
jumma was S a Rs. 34,876 and the collection was also Rs. 34,876. In 
1179 (1772-73) the jumma rose to Rs. 41,066 and the collection also 
rose to Rs. 41,066. This figure of jumma and collection remained 
the game up to 1183 (1776-1777). 21 

It seems that trouble with char lands (land rising out of the 
river) is as old as the zamindari system itself. The rule of law was yet 
to be established and might was still considered to be the right. 
Proximity to the English created a different mental attitude for 
Kantababu, who, instead of amassing people like his opponents to 
fight out the issue, went in for amicable settlements through arzees 
and petitions. Kantababu had clearly emerged as the new Bengali 
who used their intellect in the same fashion as their English masters, 
though not yet with the same efficiency. It is also clear that a system 
of preserving the banks was practised to control the overflowing of 
the river, but the river regularly inundated large areas which brought 
hardship to people by the destruction of harvest. 

What parganas, taluks and jotes consisted the Cantonagar 
Pargana is not fully known but it certainly contained the parganna 
of Baman Kabela which has been referred to in two petitions 82 
and was purchased in the name of Krisna Kanta Nandy on 1 
Chaitra 1171 (Mar. 1765) for Rs. 6,471 only. 83 Parts of Coolberia, 
Chunakhali and Samaskhalee pergunnas which were adjacent to 
Cantonagar may have also been included. 

The main point that comes out from these papers is that Kanta¬ 
babu was considered to be a permanent resident of Calcutta from 

of Justice must rest entirely with the Provincial Council in whose division they may be 
situated.’ 

n a. Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 78, p. 491. Letter of Mr. Warren Hastings to Mr. 

Peter Mitchell. 

b. Foreign Department, Secret Proceedings of 22nd April 1775, Enclosure No. I. 
u a. Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue of 27 Feb, 1772. 

b ..Proceedings of die Controlling Council of Revenue of 15th Jane, 1772. 
* s Cossiinbazar R^j Records, Mursnidabad Properties, SI. 161. 
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1772.** No significant property was purchased in Calcutta till July 
1773 or 21 Ashar 1180 B.S. when ‘a Poktabati’ or brick built house 
in Sutanati in the city of Calcutta was bought by Krisnakanta Babu 
from Shibchandra Sarma consisting of a total area of 3 bighas and 
two kattas for Rs. 11,001 only. 25 It can therefore be presumed that 
Kantababu lived in a rented place in Calcutta before 1773. He had 
regular dealings with different departments of the Government which 
made his presence in Calcutta a necessity. So from 1760 to 1771 
Kantababu was considered to be a visitor to, and from 1772 a perma¬ 
nent resident in Calcutta. 

Baharbund 

Any discussion about Baharbund becomes difficult in the light 
of the political prejudice that has been attached to it. Warren 
Hastings, the Governor General, faced the first round of the strife in 
his Council and the final round was fought in Parliament during his 
impeachment, when Burke, prompted by Philip Francis, said on 
Thursday, May 7, 1788, ‘Purgunnah Baharbund belonged to the 
zemindary of Ranny Bhowanny and in 1180 was made over to 
Lucknaut Nundy. All these changes took place in the life time of the 
rightful possessors, without right title or purchase*... ‘Lucknaut 
Nundy, he was the son of a person of whom your Lordships have 
heard before, called Cantoo Baboo, the banian of Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. Hastings has proved in abundance of other cases that a grant to 
father and son is the same thing. The fathers generally take out grants 
in the names of their sons; and the Rani Bhowanny, possessing the 
zemindari of Radshi, an old lady of the first rank and family in 
India, was stripped of part of her zemindary and it was given to 
Lucknaut Nundy, the son of Mr. Hastings’ banian.’ In his inimitable 
way Edmund Burke pleaded, ‘You will punish Mr. Hastings, and no 
man will hereafter dare to rob minors, no man will hereafter dare to 
rob widows, to give to the vilest of mankind, their own base instru¬ 
ments for their own nefarious purposes, the lands of others, without 


“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 23rd 
November, 1773. 


“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Calcutta Properties, SI, 71 (M.F. 102). 
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right, tittle or purchase’. 26 Baharbund also figured prominently in 
the 9th Report of the Select Committee where extracts from Bengal 
Consultations of 21st March, 25th March and 11th April 1775 were 
reported. 27 

Baharbund lies in Rangpur District in North Bengal (now in 
Bangladesh) forming the border between Bengal and Assam. Two 
mighty rivers flow through Baharbund making it a very fertile 
district. The River Dharla, a tributary of the great river Brahma¬ 
putra, flows from north to south in the eastern part of the pargana, 
falling into the Brahmaputra. The River Tccsta, rising in the 
Himalayas and flowing through western Baharbund, dissolves itself 
also in the Brahmaputra, which formed the boundary between 
Bengal and Assam. 28 Baharbund consisted of3,86,426 acres 29 and was 
the second largest Pargana in Rangpur. Added to Bhitarbund, 
which consisted of 1,26,886 acres, 30 it was the largest pargana in 
Rangpur. These two parganas together were known as Bengal 
Bhum. 31 

Originally, Baharbund pargana (and the whole of Rangpur 
as well) was a part of the District of Dinajpur. The Rangpur District 
was separated from Dinajpur in 1770. Baharbund came into the 
district in 1772, where it has remained since, with the exception of 
one year, 1786-87. 33 

The connection of Kantababu with Dinajpur district commenced 
in 1764 (August) when he purchased parganas Santosh or Santore 
and taraf Jobisha in Barbakabad on 22 Sravan 1171 B.S. for 
Rs. 10,001 only, in the name of his son Lokenath Nandy. As Dinajpur 
district was at this time supervised from Murshidabad through the 
Resident at the Durbar, it was probably easier for Kantababu to 

“Edmund Burke, op. eit., pp. 128-131. 

“Report from the Committees of the House of Commons, op. cit. The 9th 
Report, Appendix 35B, pp. 194-200. 

“Map of Rajshahi and Kuchbchar Divisions. Published by Surveyor General’s 
Office at Calcutta, in January 1877. 

“W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. VII (1876), p. 253. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid, p. 316. 

M Ven. W. K. Firminger, Ed., Bengal District Records, Rangpur, Vol I, 1770-79, 
(1920), pp. 25-26. 
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obtain more information regarding this district. On 25 Baisakh 
1173 B.S. (May 1766) he purchased from Raja Baidyanath Roy of 
Dinajpur, Mouzas Bhairab Kismaut in the pargana* of Santosh 
or Santorc for Rs. 501 only, in the name of Lokenath Nandy. This 
was soon followed up by the purchase of pargana Jahangirpur 
and mouzas Raghunathpur etc. and the chakla of Ghoraghat in the 
name of Lokenath Nandy for Rs. 10,001 only. 38 The annual rentals 
of the three properties were Rs. 5,002-3-15-2, Rs. 337-8 and 
Rs. 9,200-4-6-2 respectively, totalling Rs. 14,540-0-2-0 per annum. 34 

Kantababu has been mentioned as the Treasury Daroga in the 
Fukker Goondy account of 1176 i.c. 1769-70. 33 Rangpur was then 
known as Fukker Coondy or Fukkar Condy. His younger brother, 
Nrisingha Nandy, has also been mentioned as ‘Nursing moharry*. 
It was in 1771 that Mr. Becher instituted an enquiry into the pro¬ 
perties acquired by Krisna Kanta Nandy. The Naib Dewan found 
the acquisitions to be in order on 30th May 1771. 88 The property of 
Jahangirpur and other properties were thus found to have been 
correctly purchased. 

The proceedings of 24 January 1771 of Murshidabad record 
that, ‘Nursing Baboo, a merchant of this place requests permission 
to pay to our treasury 10,000 Sicca Rupees and desires that he 
may receive that sum at Rungpore.’ It was agreed that the re¬ 
quest be complied with. The Murshidabad Council wrote to 
Mr. John Gross, Supervisor of Rungpore to this effect. 37 Mr. John 


33 Cossimbazar Raj Records, Dinajpur Properties, Sis. 2 & 6, 5 & 4. 

34 Ibid. 

“The Letter Copy Book of the Resident at the Durbar, 1769-70, p. 13. 
“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 14th 
March and 30th May 1771. 

"Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, of 24 
January 1771, p. 93, Letter to Mr. John Gross, Supervisor of Rungpore. 

Sir, 

Nursing Baboo a Merchant of this place having paid into the Treasury at the 
Khalsa, Sicca Rupees Ten thousand and made application to us to receive that sum in 
Rungpore. We have complied with his request and desire you will accordingly pay this 
amount on receipt thereof to him or his order, for which the Province of Rungpore will 
receive credit. 


Moorshidabad, 
the 24th January 1771. 


We are etc. 

James Lawrell & J. Graham. 
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Gross replied on the 15 February 1771 that ‘the sums of S a 
Rs. 10,000 to Nursing Baboo and 8000 to Bauboo Gawn shall be paid 
agreeable to your orders’. 38 (Should the latter name be read Babu 
Khan or Bauboo Cawntu ?) 

The payment of Revenue to the Government assumed curious 
forms. Sometimes, it is found that instead of money, elephants 
were taken as revenue particularly for the different areas of 
Rungpore. C. Purling, the Supervisor of Rungpore wrote to the 
Council of Revenue at Murshidabad on 5 November 1771 to this 
effect. He states that, ‘The zemindar from whom we received ele¬ 
phants have ever delivered them as a part of their Revenue and have 
repeatedly withstood the effort which my predecessor and the plious- 
dars who have been hcretoforce stationed here on the part of the 
Government have made, in order to engage them to pay in specie; 
and constantly declare that (if) we do not receive the elephants they 
will deliver nothing in lieu of them: 


Inclosed I have the pleasure to (forward to you Chilian of) a 
dispatch of Treasure with the following Bills of receipts. 


1. Bill of exchange upon Jagat Seat Sicca Rupees 
Ditto upon Mootichand Baboo ,, 

Ditto upon Kaunto Bauboo „ 

Ditto upon Military Paymcster 

of Dcwanny sepoys at 
Moradbaug ,, 


1,00,000- 0-0-0 
1,00,000- 0-0-0 
5,000- 0-0-0 


5,598-10-0-0 


1. Receipt from Bridjoo Roy for the amount 

paid into the Klialsa by 

Juggernaut Bauboo „ 9,000- 0-0-0 


1. Ditto from Murdun Ally, Suba- 

dar to the Nabob 


736- 7-0-0 


2,20,395- 1-0-0’ 33 

“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 25th 
February, 1771, pp. 21-22. 

“Ibid., Proceedings of 8th August 1771, pp. €6-67. 
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The payments of revenue made by Kantababu and his brother 
Nrisingha Nandy were a prologue to taking Baharbund in the name 
of Nursing’s son Baisnab Charan Nandy commonly known as Bissen 
Chand Nandy in whose name a five years farm was obtained from 
1772 4° This appointment being made in Murshidabad, C. Purling, 
the Supervisor of Rungpore was not slow to register his disapproval. 
Writing to Samuel Middleton on 9 May 1772 lie suggested that, 
“unless the present farmer’s career is spccdilly stopped, we arc not to 
expect any equivalent Revenue in the ensuing year and even as it is 
1 fear he will leave but a ruined and deserted country behind him.” 
He adds, “The present farmer having received his appointment from 
Moorshidabad, I have never considered him as answerable to me”. 41 

The examination of the Amil of Rungpore, Mahomed Hossein, 
on 14th May 1772 gives some idea about the state of affairs. Hossein 
informed on oath that, ‘On my arrival to effect a settlement (in 
Baharbund) of 1177 I found the Zemindars very backward and un¬ 
willing and only agreed to pay 25,000/- though the demand made 
was Rs. 75,000’. 42 


The dacoits and sanyasis ravaged North Bengal from time to 
time. The natural calamities such as flood, cyclone and drought were 
not infrequent. The farmer of Baharbund claimed a rebate for S a 
Rs. 5,958-14-17 on account of the floods on 5 May 1773. 43 This was 
recommended by the Collector of Rungpore, Herbert Harris, who 

*°a Bengal District Records, Rungpur, Vol. I, 1770-79, pp. 25-26 and 86. 
b. W W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. VII (1876), p. 322. 

1782, printed in both the books is an obvious printing mistake repeated from one to the 
other. Both the books state Lokcnath Nandy was the successor in interest to Bissen Chaud 
(as in the District Records edited by W. K. Firminger) or Bislien Charan (as in Hunter). 
It is clear from the records that Lokenath Nandy held the possession of the Farm of Baha¬ 
rbund from 1774. The sanad of permanent right was granted to him in 1779 when the 
name of the Rajshahi Zemindar was replaced by him. So there cannot be any question 
about Bissen Charan holding the farm in 1782. Inis is therefore a misprint and should be 
read as 1772. Moreover, in 1782, Lokcnath Nandy was fully in possession of the Bahar¬ 
bund Pergunnah. 

c. The table of Farms presented before the Governor General in Council (Pro¬ 
ceedings of Revenue Dept, of 17th March 1775), p. 1031 also shows the name of Bosnoab 
Chum Nundec as Izaradar in 1179 (1772-73). 

"Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 14 May 

1772, p. 33. 

"Ibid., Proceedings of 14 May 1772, pp. 38-39. 

"Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 14 May 

1773, p. 717. 
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wrote on 6 November 1773 that great damage had been done by 
the encroachment of the river in the parganas of Baharbund and 
Bhitarbund. But Fort William was not impressed, replying that they 
were not satisfied as to when the damage was done. They said that, 
‘This is a point necessary to be ascertained, and if the damage happe¬ 
ned previous to the last settlement, the Farmer, will not be entitled 
to any deductions for it, and indeed the settlement of Baharbund 
was altogether so easy to the Farmer that we think the claim he 
prefers on this account is rather unreasonable.* 44 

It was with this background that Lokenath Nandy prayed to be 
allowed a grant of the Pargana Baharbund on 31 May, 1774. 
The Proceeding records—‘Read a petition from Lokenath the son of 
Kishencunt, the Farmer of the Pergunnah Baharbund, praying to be 
allowed a grant of the said Pergunnah—as his Jaaluh—as his perpe¬ 
tual and hereditary Farm on such terms as the Board will seem 
equitable’. 45 As the pargana was nominally entered in the name of 
the Nattore Zemindar and as the petition of Lokenath claimed it be 
the ‘sole and entire property of the Sarcar and consequently subject 
to the disposal of the Board’, 48 it became necessary to know the full 
history of the pargana before any decision was taken. 

Baharbund with other districts of Rangpur was conquered from 
the Kamrup Rajah Parikshit by the Mohammedans. 47 In 1584 it was 
re-annexed to the empire of Akbar after the Kuch Behar princes were 
defeated, although it was not till 1660-61 that it was completely 
subjugated by the generals of Aurangzeb. Thereupon the district 
was renamed Fakirkundi. It passed under the jurisdiction of the East 
India Company by the Farman of the Emperor Shah Alam in 
1765." 

The Proceedings of 12 July 1774 recorded a detailed report 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board Consisting of the Whole Council of 14th 
November 1773, pp. 133-34. 

"Ibid., Proceedings of 31 May 1774, pp. 409-413. O.C. No. 17. 

"Ibid. 

n a. Bengal District Records, Rangpur Vol. I, pp. 25-26 
b. W. W. Hunter, op. cit. pp. 156, 310-323. 

"Ibid. 
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from the Canoongoes about the Pargana. Accordingly, ‘This pcr- 
gunnah was before Ranny Suttawatty (Rani Satyabati) had the 
zemindary held on the condition of a Tenahdarry under the Tanah 
of Rangamutty as a Jaghur (Jaigir) to certain Munsubcfars. Sirferaz 
Cawn (Sarfaraz Khan—the grandson of Murshid Kuli Khan) during 
the time of Nabab Jaffer Cawn (Jafar Khan another name of Murshid 
Kuli Khan) had it first, on the conditions of the Tanah but when he 
became the Duan of the Subah it being released of these conditions. 
He possessed it in this manner so long as the said Nabob Sujahut 
Dowlah (Nawab Sujauddin) governed. HufFyz-ulla Cawn (Hafiz 
ulla Khan) commonly called Myrza Amany (Mirza Amani) Sirferaz 
Cawn’s son had it during his father’s Soubahdarry on the same terms 
that he himself enjoyed it. The Nabob Mohabet Jung (Nawab Ali- 
vardi Khan) became Nazim of the Soubah in the year 1147. In 1148 
the Tanah according to the former conditions that it was held by that 
of a Jaghyr to the Sircar excepted, was settled on Sayiid Ahmed 
Cawn (Syed Ahmed Khan). To him succeeded Shokut Jung (Shaukat 
Jung) his son. After him in the year 1163 during the time of Nabob 
Surajah Dowlah (Siraj-ud-daula) Raja Molian Lall* got it and in 
1164 the beginning of the Nizamut of Myr Mohomed Jaffier Cawn 
(Nawab Mirjafar Ali Khan) his son Syfat Dowlah (Saif-u-daula) 
possessed it. The revenue of the said Pergunnah has during successive 
administrations been collected by the Jaghyrdars. The Zemindars 
have had nothing to do with it. During Myr Mahomed Casim 
Cawn’s time (Nawab Mir Kasim Khan) the said Pergunnah was 
annexed to the Bundebust and put under the management of a 
Zilladar, afterwards when the Myr Mahomed Jaffier Cawn was 
again nazim it reverted to Syf-ut-Dowlali as his Jaghyr upon the 
former footing. From that until the present time it has been collected 
under a certain head by Sczawals and Farmers but a naib of the 
zemindar with his officers have always attended to inspect the collec¬ 
tions and sign the accounts. (True trans. John Bristow translater of 
the Khalsa.) 49 

•The full title of Maharaja Mohanlal was Dewan-i-ala-modar-ul-mohan panchha- 

zari mansabdar. 

"Proceedings of the Revenue Board Consisting of the Whole Council of 12th July 
1774, pp. 5500-5503. 
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Satisfied with facts the Committee resolved ‘Locknath Nandy 
put in possession of the Zemindary. As it appears from the statements 
from the office of the Canoongoes that the right of private property 
in the Zemindary of Baharbund has long become extinct and that 
Locknath Nundee,- the person who now solicits the grant of it is a 
man of substance and credit. Resolved that sunnuds be made out 
accordingly.’ 80 A letter to this effect was addressed to William 
Lambert, Chief of Dinajpore. 

Rani Bhawani, the zamindar of Rajshahy immediately protested 
through her vakeel. Her claim was that Baharbund which was in¬ 
cluded in the zamindary of Rani Satyabati, was settled with Raja 
Ramkanta of Rajshahy in 1145 by Nawab Sujauddin. She held that 
this jaigir-pargana was held by her family continuously for 36 years 
and sunnuds of the nizamat was granted to her both by Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan and Nawab Alivardi Khan. Since 1148 during the 
subahdarry of Nawab Alivardi Khan no sunnuds were granted to her 
though she remained in charge of the records and collections. The 
vakeel prayed for justice writing that “my principal still receives her 
allowance and other perquisites of the Zemindary”. 81 The matter 
being again referred to the canoongoes for their opinion, they re¬ 
ported, ‘It appears clearly from the copies of the sunnuds in her 
possession that she has a right to claim sunnuds for the zemindary. 
The particular of the zemindar (Rani Bhawani) losing her authority 
in the zemindary in the year 1148 (1741-42) arc that in the time of 
the Nabob Mahabat Jung the said pergunnahs were bestowed as a 
Jagliir on Saied Ahmed Cawn, Soulut Jung, as the zemindar could 
not consent to the increase of Revenue demanded. The Jagierdar 
from that time seized upon the Pergunnah and made the collections 
himself after which during the time of all the Nabobs to the present 
time the collections have been in the hands of the officers of the 
Government. The zemindar has had nothing to do with the Revenue. 
In this case the custom of the country is that whatever zemindars will 
agree to an increase of Revenue and the payment of the old balances 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board Consisting of the Whole Council of 12 th July 
1774, pp. 5500-5503. 

“Ibid, of 29th July, 1774, pp. 5631-5634. 
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and pays his revenues agreeably to the bundebust and cultivates and 
protects the country, will have Sunnuds granted him and will be 
supported by the magistrate. As the zemindary is given on condition 
of remitting the Revenues and cultivating the country, the continuing 
the zemindary and the signing of all papers in the name of a zemindar 
who has nothing to do with the collection of the Revenues or the 
cultivating and protecting of the country is entirely thro* the favour 
of the Magistrate. Thus it appears that the Ranny Bowanny’s right 
to the Pergunnah Baharbund depends entirely on the goodwill of the 
magistrate and that otherwise it is contrary to the customs of the 
country.’ The Board resolved to adhere to the determination of this 
subject passed in the Consultation of the 12th instant 62 and settle it 
with Lokenath Nandy. 

Rani Bhawani accepted the position and did not raise any further 
objections.* The findings of the canoongoes were correct, as her vakeel 
did not claim to have undisputed right over the property for more 
than seven years from 1145-1152 (1738-1745), though the Rani 
remained the nominal zamindar of the property. The whole matter 
would have ended here had not the struggle of the Governor General 
with the majority in his Council attained such proportions-a year 
later. Ven. W. K. Firminger writes—‘In the year 1775 prior to the 
execution of Nanda Kumar, Clavering, Monson and Francis were 
busily engaged in looking for every possible twig that might form a 
birch wherewith to chastise the Governor General and his adherents. 
Lokenath being the son of Hastings’ Diwan Kantababu the matter 
of the Baharbund Zamindari came to the fore’. 68 

The rivalry between Hastings and his opponents makes it 
necessary to prove the truth of the statements of the canoongoes. It 
has been said that Baharbund as a jaigir was first held by Sarfaraz 
Khan, then by his son Mirza Amany, which passed on his death to 
Sayed Ahmed Khan, the second son-in-law of Nawab Alivardi Khan, 

••Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council, of 29th 
July, 1774, pp. 5631-5634. 

♦The list of properties submitted by her in 1777 has no mention of Pargana Baharbund 
(See: Orme. MSS o.v. 165.B, 31 May to 12 Sept, 1777, {OR, MSS. EUR E 51/D) 

••W. K. Firminger, Ed., Bengal District Records, Rangpur, Vol. II, pp. IV & V 
and pp. 235-239. 
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and later Soukat Jung inherited the Jaigir. Nawab Siraj-ud-DauIa 
settled it on Raja Mohanlall probably after the defeat and death of 
Shoukat Jung, the then Nawab of Purnea and pretender to the 
Subahdarry, on 16th October 1756. So between this time and 23rd 
June 1757 (battle of Plasscy) Raja Mohanlall had little time to look 
after his jaigir. He claimed the money however from the Raja of 
Dinajpore long afterwards, when the dust of the battle had settled. 
He appealed to the Revenue Council at Murshidabad in December 
1771 for the money amounting to Rs. 20,492. His demand was not 
satisfied and again he sent an arzee to the Murshidabad Council. 54 
Scholars who are interested in tracing the concluding chapter of 
Raja Mohanlall’s career may follow this lead and end up in Patna, 
where he spent his last days as a cotton and opium merchant and 
probably did not die before 1786, perhaps much later. 

The other evidence that Rani Bhawani did not manage her 
estate well and as such almost always failed to pay the revenue in 
time can be proved by an estimate of her career from year to year. 
Here only a few instances will be given. She started selling her 
properties even in 1759, two years after the battle of Plasscy. Kanta- 
babu bought by patta on 27 Baisakh 1166 the zamindary rights of 
Taraf Pargopjan in Murshidabad, the patta being granted by Nri- 
singlia Sarma, the gomastah of the Rani. 33 Before the Bengali year 
was over, Kantababu purchased the talookdari rights of 18jotes 
on 30 Chaitra 1166 (April 1760), Rani Bhawani herself granting 
the sale deed. 56 The revenue for these jotes came to S» Rs. 659: 

1 ; 18 : 1 but it was sold for Rs. 1001 only. The Rani states, that 
she is selling owing to default in management. Again on 21 Bliadra 
1173 (Sept. 1766) we find Kantababu buying land from Rani Bha¬ 
wani. 57 The graduation in the name of Kantababu is not of little 
interest. In 1759 it was Sri Kanta Babu, in 1760 it became Kisscn 
CauntNundee and in 1766 it was Sri Krisnakanta-babuji. 

Kantababu took the least advantage of the distressing condi- 

84 Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 12th 
December and 23rd December 1771. 

“Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 263. 

8, Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 73. 

t7 Co8simbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, SI. 260. 

5 
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tion of the Rani but other adventurers were not so modest. The 
Rani’s dewan Dayaram Roy carved out the zamindari of Dighapatia, 
by giving loans to the Rani against the mortgage of her zamindaries. 
Others were also not slow to grab the different properties of the 
Rani. The Revenue proceedings of the Murshidabad Council is full 
of such disputes, some of which were quite violent. In a dispute, 
with the Zamindar of Kasimnagar, the Rani employed 1000 coplies 
who were protected by 300 sepoys to cut the crop of rice-paddy and 
take it to her own zamindari. She was later made to pay the price 
and to release the prisoners taken in this encounter. The Murshi¬ 
dabad Council also issued parwanas to arrest the Rani’s officer who 
created the trouble. 38 The Rani wanted to be lenient with the good 

tenants and stiff with the tough. The result of this policy was that 

• 

none paid the dues regularly or in full. The petitions from the Rani 
to the Murshidabad Council were monotonous in their regularity, 59 
intimating her inability to pay the stipulated revenue. Finally the 
Murshidabad Council of Revenue granted Rani Bhawani an allo¬ 
wance of Rs. 2,50,000 yearly and took over her collections. 
Rs. 1,50,000 was allotted to the Division of Rajeshahy and 
Rs. 1,00,000 to other Divisions under the Durbar. ‘The Naib Duan 
further informing the Board that the Ranny desires the payment of 
her allowance may be made at the city. Agreed she be indulged in 
the request’. 60 

Even three years did not elapse before Rani Bhawani* was 
again constantly in arrears of payment of her Revenue. Fort William 
wrote to Samuel Middleton at Murshidabad, ‘It is our fixed and 
unalterable resolution to carry into execution the law articles which 
we have made in the case of all Zemindars’ 61 . The Calcutta Revenue 

‘•Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 7th May 
1771, pp. 1573-1575. 

“Ibid., Proceedings of 18th August 1771 and 25th November 1771, 14th Decem¬ 
ber 1771 and 23rd December 1771. 

“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, of 8th 
August 1771, pp. 61-62. 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council, of 18th 
January 1774, pp. 4011-4013. 

•See a separate note on Rani Bhawani in Appendix No. 5, 
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Board consisting of the Whole Council was resolved to make good 
the loss of revenue that they had to sustain because of the bad 
management of the Rani. They gave her time up to the 20 Falgun 
to pay her original Kistibundi up to Magh, amounting to S a 
Rs. 25,32,391: 3 : 5 : 2 karas. 62 This resolution was passed in January 
1774. In March of the same year, Barwell the Collector of Dacca, 
complained against Raja Ramkissen, the adopted son of Rani 
Bhawani, for non-payment of the revenue of Nurrullahpore^ The 
officers of the Rani not only refrained from payment but also refused 
to give any explanation to the Collector. Barwell comments that, 
This behaviour proceeds from an enmity and ill disposition to the 
present Government’. The outstanding revenue for Nurrulahpore 
on account of 1180 was S a Rs. 1,34,318: 11: 17: 2 karas. 62 

The Revenue Board dealt the final blow on 5 April 1774. 
Replying to the letters of Samuel Middleton, the Chief at Murshida- 
bad dated 28th and 31st ultimo, the Revenue Board wrote, ‘The 
Ranny (Bhawani) has been guilty of suc h glaring breach of her 
engagement with Government that we do not approve of her con¬ 
tinuing in the nominal trust either as Farmer or Zamindar. We direct 
that she be wholly dispossessed both of her Farm and her Zamindary 
and all property in the land; in lieu thereof she is to be allowed a 
monthly pension of Rs. 4,000 during life, which shall be regularly 
paid to her month by month in ready money. She must be obliged to 
fix her place of residence at Baranagore adjacent to the city of 
Muxadabad (Murshidabad) and be prevented from holding any 
intercourse with the Mofussil which you will take proper means to 
see enforced’. 64 Thus by the non-payment of revenues the Rani had 


Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 5th 


••Ibid. 

••Proceedings of the 
March 1774, pp. 119-21. 

M Ibid. of the 5th April 1774, p. 349. . fQ . . 

Also see the Arzec of Ranny Bowaiuiy in the Proceedings of 9th August 1774 

(on. 5765-67), given below:- , , , 

Sam. Middleton, Chief of the Provincial Council of Revenue forwsuried an Arzec 
of Rani Bhawani to the Revenue Board. The Arzee is quoted Agreeable to the Orders 
from Calcutta out of 2 lakhs of Rupees claimed as deductions, one lack on account 
the russud is not admitted on this occasion. I must beg leave to represent that I have 
to now oav down 4 lacks and twentynine thousand rupees and also on account the two 
vears twohikhs of rupees—altogether six lacks twentynine thousand Rupees and no assets 
remaining with me. I have pleadged my mushahera and sold my goods to pay these four 
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already sealed her fate. Though she was technically the nominal 
zamindar of Baharbund, Warren Hastings was stating true facts in 
his letter to the Court of Directors in London which appers in the 
Consultations of 22 April, 1775. Hastings writes, ‘You will 
find that this (Baharbund) is not a part of the zemindary of the 
Ranny Bowanny nor ever in her possession, but a mahal or district 
depending immediately on the Government and lying in the frontier 
of the province. That no kind of indulgence was shown to my servant 
in this grant, but T an advantage provided for Government, by the 
Peshkush or fine to be paid and by the security which the collections 
of it would naturally derive from being in the charge of a man of 
business and property’. 65 


In spite of this statement the sunnud was not granted to 
Lokenath Nandy till a much later time though the pargana remained 
under his control and possession. Kantababu submitted a statement 
of the farms to Hastings. Accordingly it is found that in 1178 
(1771-72) the jumma and collection was S* 1,28,327 only. In 1179 
(1772-73) both the jumma and the collection decreased. The jumma 
was S a Rs. 97,802 while the collection was S a Rs. 91,843 only. 68 


The beginning of the Proceeding is no less interesting. ‘Read a 
petition from Lokenaut the son of Kishcnkunt the Farmer of the 


lacks of Rupees and in future for three years what with having to pay 2 lacks Rs. more 
and interest to merchants, I shall remain in the utmost distress, it is well known that noth¬ 
ing now will accrue to me from the country but my mushehra, the Bazzee Talooks from 
time immemorial attached to my ancestors having been seized by the Sircar. In this 
situation I see no prospect of complying with the demands upon me on accounts of the 
russud and must hope for consideration and charity of the Huzzoor. Dwelling thus on 
the circumstances of my own distress may be disrespectful but the truth and sincerity 
I have used will fully appear when Muffussil papers undergo your inspection. I remain 
in hope of your generosity and kindness.’ Fort William sent to Murshidabad the following 
recommendations; 

(a) The Board agrees to give up their demand for rassad if she 

(1) adjusts her dues as farmer of Rajshahy for the year 1180 and that the 
accounts of her agents arc examined thoroughly; 

(2) pays into the treasury her dues of Rs. 4,29,438-1-18-3 in ready money. 
This done, 

(b) the Ranny may be allowed to pay the remaining 2 lakhs within the next 
two years. 

•*Foreign Dept. Secret Proceedings of 22 April 1775, p. 783. 

••Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 78, p. 491 and 

Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 4th April 
1771, p. 29. 
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Pcrgunnah Baharbund praying to be allowed a grant of the said 
Pergunnah—as his Jaaluh—as his perpetual and hereditary Farm 
on such Terms as the Board will seem equitable. Accompanying the 
petition is the following statement delivered by him of the successive 
occupants of the Pergunnah Baharbund by which it appers to 
be the sole and entire property of the Sarcar and consequently 
subject to the disposal by the Board. 

Ordered that a state (meut) of the Right and the property of 
Baharbund be required from the Khalsa authenticated by the Cano- 
ongoes to enable the Board to come to the determination on the 
petition before them’. 

‘State of the present situation of the Pergunnah of Baharbund 
as delivered in by Locknaut Nundcc. 

The Pergunnahs of Baharbund, Betcrbund, Pattadah, Serroob- 
poor and Ambarry in all five districts were the Zemindari of Ranee 
Scteawatce (Satyabati). Of these the pergunnah of Baharbund was 
assigned in Jagur (Jaigir) to the Nabob Serferaz Cawn in the Bengal 
year 1145, Rajah Ramkunt, the Zamindar of Rajeshahee by intrigue 
got it incorporated in his zemindary. The other four remained the 
zemindary of the aforesaid Ranee. In the Bengal year 1148, the 
Ranee died from which period the whole of these districts became 
included in the Zamindary of Rajah Ram Kunt. In the year 1152 
the pergunnah of Baharbund was assigned in Jagheer to the Nabab 
Soubat Jung, the Foujdar of Rangamatty to be held by him during 
the time he continued in office. That year it was taken out of the 
possession of Ramkunt and the Revenues of it were collected by the 
Jagheerdar and from that time to this, it has been a separate Di¬ 
strict, the Revenue of it have been settled immediately by the Govern¬ 
ment and collected by an Aumil or Farmer. It has never been 
included in the Bundibust of Ranny Bowanny Zamindary. It is 
merely for name that the Rannee’s gomastah remains there. He does 
not receive a Daam out of the Shebundy. His expenses he 
defrays from a Muthote*. In the Bengali year 1179 (1772) the 

♦Muthote: Contribution, imposition. An occasional impost or tax, sometimes includ¬ 
ed in the Abwab. 
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Bundibust* of it was settled for the term of five years independently 
of the Bundebust of Ranny Bowany Zemindary, and its Revenues 
are collected and paid by the Farmer’. 87 # 

The petition itself clearly depicts a tactful intelligent man who 
has for a long time patiently nursed his quarry and with full control 
within his power, was now driving his gain home. 88 

Jehangeerpur 

The acquisition of this pargana has been already described 
more than once. This property was bought from Bircswar Sarma on 
25 Ghaitra 1173 (1767 April) for Rs. 10,001 only along with some 
other properties in the name of Sri Lokcnath Nandy, the annual rent 
of the property being Rs. 9,200:4:6:2. During the enquiry of Mr. Be- 
cher in 1771 into the alleged irregularities in the transfer of proper¬ 
ties, Jehangeerpur figured prominently, as one of the main com¬ 
plainants was the zaminder of this pargana. Naib Dcwan Reza 
Khan was requested to give his opinion in the matter and after 
proper enquiry he cleared Kantababu and his son reporting that 
‘Locknaut should be confirmed in his Talooks of Jehangirporc, 
Futtysing and Pacheat’. 89 Kantababu enjoyed peaceful possession of 
this pargana which became the highest money yielding property 
and the largest single unit, having a jumma and collection of 
Rs. 1,65,857 in the year 1178 (1771-72). Next year the jumma be¬ 
came higher, Rs. 1,70,857, but the collection was lower, Rs. 1,60,256 
in 1179 (1772-73). 70 It is interesting to note that even in 1183 (1776- 
77) this property was the largest money-yielding single unit of 
Kantababu’s farms having a jumma of Rs. I,80,857. 71 

* Bundibust: Tying & binding. A settlement of the amount of Revenue to be 
paid or collected. (Vcn. W. K. Firminger, Glossary to the 5th Report from Select 
Committee, pp. 8 & 30). 

<7 Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 31st May 
1774, pp. 409-413 and O.C. No. 17. Also sec Firminger, The Fifth Report on East India 
Affairs, Vd. II, pp. 297-326. 

••Cossimbazar Raj Records, Rangpur Properties, Sis. 1 & 2 and The Sunnud 
dated 13 August 1779. 

••Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue of 14th and 30th May 1771. 

’•Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 

11 Ibid. 
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The pargana though in Dinajpur district was put under the 
Provincial Council of Murshidabad after its formation in 1772. 7 
The Regulation of 11th April established Muffasil Diwatri Adalats 
and Jehangeerpur was put under the jurisdiction of the Nator 
Court (in Rajshahi District) , 78 In course of the next hundred years 
the pargana was divided between Dinajpur and the new district 
of Bogra. The pargana while in Dinajpur consisted of 4,44,922 
acres or 695.19 square miles, now divided between Dinajpur and 
Bogra, the former district held 78,429 acres or 122.54 square miles, 
the rest being included within Bogra district, the land revenue 
being £11,110. 2s Od. 74 The Revenue surveyor described the 
pargana as follows:— 

The principal village is Dorala which possesses a good bazar 
and granary situated on the banks of Atrai. The country is flat and 
open; it is traversed by Atrai from North to South and is bounded on 
the east, south and west by the District of Rajshahi. There is no road 
of any consequence except a fair weather one leading from Sibpur to 
Dinajpur. 75 Most of the pargana now falls in Bangladesh. 


Taherpur and Hatinda 

Both Taherpur (Tahurpur) and Hatinda are in Dinajpore 
district now comprised in Bangladesh. The manner in which Kanta- 
babu acquired these properties are not yet known. They are included 
in the list of farms given by Kantababu to Hastings. Taherpur had 
in 1178 (1771-72) a jumma of Rs. 10,485 of which the collection was 
Rs. 10,425. In 1179 (1772-73) the jumma increased to Rs. 10,585 
and the full amount was collected. 7 * One Hundred years later the 
area of Taherpur is given as 254 acres and the land revenue as 
£ 12-6-0d. 77 


Hatinda is probably the correct name of the farm given as 


71 W. K. Firmingcr, Ed., Introduction and text of the Fifth Report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, Vol. I, p. 235. 

’•Ibid., p. 290. 

’*W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal (1876), Vol. VII, p. 443 
’•Ibid. 


’•Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 
”W. W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 458. 
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Kuttendah in the list of farms. The jumma of which, in 1178 (1771- 
72) was the same as its collection amounting to Rs. 39,852. In 1179 
(1772-73) the jumma increased to Rs. 40,852 but tha collection de¬ 
creased to Rs. 37,496. w Kantababu’s nephew Baisnab Charan 
Nandy was the farmer of Hatinda and Jehangirpur at least from 
1773. Thomas Henchman, Collector of Jehangirpur, wrote to the 
Governor General at the Fort William on 9 June 1773, ‘You .will 
also receive herewith copy of an Arzee from Beisnam Churn, the 
farmer of Jehangirpur and Hatinda, wherein lie represents the de¬ 
ficiency of his revenue in the mofussil and petitions for deductions 
of Rs. 10,755-12-4. I transmit this petition at his particular request 
as he was not satisfied with my opinion thereon. He has in the mean¬ 
time given me an undeniable security for the immediate discharge 
of the whole of the balances, should you not think proper to allow in 
any degree of this solicited remission. The trifling balance which 
appears due from the Pergunnah of Surarmankur is since recovered/ 

The petition of Baisnab Churn Nundce, farmer of Parganas 
of Jehangirpur and Hatinda, complains that because of the Bunde- 
bust settled at the Sudder his collections in the mofussil have fallen 
considerably. He shows the lower collections in his accounts for 
the year 1178 under the Heads of Mawrocha , Sayer, Chillantar Kouskee , 
Teree and Phousduriy, collected before he took charge. 

For Jehangirpur Rs. 5,914-14- 2 

„ Hatinda „ 4,840-14- 2 

Rs. 10,755-12- 4 

Fort William wrote back on 15 June, 1773, ‘We will not admit 
the claim of the Farmer of Hatinda and Jchangirporc for deduc¬ 
tions as these districts were farmed to him on a fix’d Jumma exclu¬ 
sive of the articles of the Morocha etc. which he was acquainted 
at the time of settlement were abolished and acceded to a clause in 
his Cabooleat not to collect them.’ 79 

Disputes always create difficulties for the persons involved but 

78 Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 

^Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 15th Tune 
1773, pp. 249-254. 
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are a boon to the posterity as they bring out the details which would 
have otherwise been unknown. Here we get some idea about the 
prevalent land tenure system so clearly expressed by Fort William 
in their letter of 15 June 1773. It is necessary to know the details 
of the other taxes referred to in Baisnab Charan’s letter. Mowrocha 
or better Marocha was the tax on marriage, Sayer is a variable impost, 
distinct from land rent or revenue, consisting of customs, tolls, licen¬ 
ces, duties on merchandise and other articles of personal movable 
property, as well as mixed duties and taxes on houses, shops, bazars 
etc. It is not known what tax is referred to by Chillantar Kouskee. 
Chillary mauniums were sundry lands granted to temples, revenue 
officers and public servants of the villages and Kussoor is an item of 
the abwah formerly levied as part of the village charges. So this was 
probably a village charge paid to public servants of the villages. 
Teree is probably teerwa meaning toll, rent and custom. Phousdurry 
is the same as foujdarry which covered the produce of fines, confisca¬ 
tions and chout in the Foujdarry Courts. 80 It is quite clear from 
the details of the several taxes that the Farmer ordinarily had to meet 
these incidental charges besides paying the revenue regularly. The 
nature of the taxes clearly show that the Farmer was left at the mercy 
of the local officers, who were capable of ruining his collection by a 
disproportionate levy of these additional taxes. This necessitated the 
Farmers good relations with the local officers of the Government. 

Hatinda consisted of 939 acres or 1.46 square miles with a 
land revenue of £23-6-0d a hundred years later. 81 The Regu¬ 
lations of 6 and 11 April 1780 fixed the jurisdiction of the 
Muffasil Courts. Both Tahirpur and Hatindah were placed under 
the jurisdiction of Nator and within the foujdarry of' Rajmahal. 82 

Mankor , Samos Khalee , Coolberia and Chunakhali 

All these mahals are in the Murshidabad district which always 
formed the mainstay in Kantababu’s property. He bought his first 
zamindary in benami in the Coolberia Pargana on 1 Baisak 1163 
(April 1756) repurchasing chc property in his own name on 22 Magh 

*°W. K. Firmingcr, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 1-58 (Glossary). 

• l W. W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 443. 

“Firmingcr, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 290; Vol. II, p. 374. 
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1166 (Feb. 1760). The purchase price was Rs. 4501. Within a month 
he purchased seven mahals in the same pargana on 15 Falgoon 1166 
for Rs. 1301. On 1 Baisakh 1177 Kantababu purchased the talook 
of Kismat Andiran in Coolberia for Rs. 735. His total investment in 
this pargana amounted to Rs. 6537 only. 83 The jumma and 
collection of Coolberia being the same in 1178 (1771-72) Rs. 24,737, 
decreased considerably next year. In 1179 (1772-73) the jumma,was 
Rs. 21,952 and the collection Rs. 21,600 only. 84 

Kantababu stepped into pargana Samas Klialec (also written 
Samos Khanee) as the purchaser of an orchard on 24 Sravan 1165 
(Aug. 1758) in benami. This property he repurchased much later on 
27 Pous 1177 (Jan. 1771). In between this time he purchased large 
areas of this pargana. On 4 Jaistha and 20 Pous 1168 (May 1761 • 
and January 1762) he purchased two parts of this pargana in benami 
for Rs. 323 and Rs. 2233. The uncertainty of the political situation 
of the country was the reason of these benami purchases. These 
properties were repurchased on 30 Chaitra 1177 (April 1771). In 
the meantime the boundaries of the property has been increased by 
the purchase of gardens and orchards by patta on 2 Pous 1177 
{Dec. 1770). 85 The collection of this property was lower than the 
jumma even in 1178 (1771-72) which is certainly an unique example 
as in all other farms the jumma and collection were the same in 1178, 
the jumma being Rs, 4473 and the collection only Rs. 3864. Next 
year the jumma remained the same but the collection improved to 
Rs. 4236 in 1179 (1772-73). 88 

6 mouzas in pargana Mankar were purchased on 24 Ashar 
1175 (July 1768) in the name of Lokenath Nandy for Rs. 2677. 
Two years later 3 annas* of this pargana was purchased on 
30 Falgoon 1178 (March 1772) for Rs. 1001. 87 Mankar turned out 
to be a very useful property having jumma and collection in 1178 

••Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 230, 123, 136, 86 
and 130. 

••Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 

••Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 237, 28, 178 and 121. 

••Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 

*meaning 3/16th part. 

,T Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 153, 150 and 264. 
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(1772-73) of Rs. 13,896. In 1179 the jumma decreased very 
much becoming only Rs. 10,622 of which the collection was 
Rs. I0,602. M 

Chunakhali was the pargana where Kantababu lived. As such 
almost all the houses, gardens and lands purchased round about his 
dwelling, fell in this pargana. Both Sripur where the house of Kanta- 
babu’s father was situated and a large part of Cossimbazar fell within 
this pargana. Even after the Cantonagar pargana was formed and 
entire Cossimbazar and Sripur became parts of this new pargana, 
Kantababu was particularly fascinated by Chunakhali properties 
which he never ceased acquiring. From 18 Baisakh 1172 (Apr. 1765) 
to 25 Baisakh 1173 (Apr. 1766) all the properties he purchased were 
in Chunakhali Pargana. He never missed buying anything worth¬ 
while 89 and sometimes paid very high prices as in buying a house 
for Rs. 2425 on 29 Chaitra 1175 (Apr. 1769), which was undoubtedly 
a very fancy price indeed. 

Chunakhali was farmed by Baisnab Gharan Nandy in 1772- 
73. James Irwin, the Collector of Chunakhali wrote to the 
Governor General in Council on 18 May 1773 that, ‘Boostorchurn 
Nundy, Farmer of Ghunacolly, etc. has given a list for which lie de¬ 
mands a deduction of Malguzariy, alleging that as a 1'armcr he has 
no obligations to discharge the zemindary charges and the ameens’ 
expenses, disbursed while the latter was in the mofussil to 
which no other zemindar has made the least objections’. The Fort 
William replied on 4 June 1773 on the claim raised by ‘Boostir 
Churn Nundy’, that, ‘If the charge of aumeens for the pay of whom 
the Farmers claim deductions are those persons who were appoin¬ 
ted by the Council of Revenue at Moorsedabad you must settle them 
in general as you shall think just and give the Farmers credit for the 
amount, writing it Off under the head of charges collections.’ ‘The 
article of zemindar’s servants’ wages in Chunacolly, the Farmer 

" (a) Home Misd., Vol. 1 8, p. 491. 

(b) Foreign Secret Department, Enclosure No. 1 of Proceedings of 22 April 

1775. 

"•Cossimbazar Raj Records, Murshidabad Properties, Sis. 184, 75, 93, 81, 183, 
151, 277, 256 and 138. 
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must settle with the zemindars in adjusting with them the account 
of their 10 per cent allowances. The deficiency in the remittances 
made to the Khalsa, the Farmer must himself settle with the Trea¬ 
sury. With respect to the lands included in the Romna at Goreepore 
said to be possessed by the Begum, we desire you will apply to the 
Resident at the Durbar and get it thro’ his means adjusted what 
rents shall be paid by the Begum for the lands she possessed provided 
the Jumma of them was included in the Farmers Account Settle¬ 
ment.’ 90 

Impartial judgement and clarity of order undoubtedly became 

the marked feature of the Government after Warren Hastings joined 

as Governor. It is also interesting to note that James Irwin, the 

Collector of Chunacollv became a silk contractor two years later 91 

* * 

following the lead of J. Rider the late acting Chief of Cossimbazar 
Factory who had become a silk contractor, 92 about a year ago. 
After a short period of service, as the Resident of Kumarkhali 9 * 
James Irwin also became a silk contractor. 94 Later Irwin’s security 
was Nrisinha Nandy, the father of Baisnab Charan Nandy; this 
connection perhaps, was forged into friendship during the days of 
his collectorship of Chunakhali. 

In 1178 (1771-72) the j umma of this pargana was Rs. 25,147 
and the collection was Rs. 20,266. The jumma decreased next year 
1179 (1772-73) becoming Rs. 22,047 and the collection was Rs. 
20,572. 95 Kantababuwas in possession from 1771. 

Mankar or Mankara gained historical importance as the place 
between Amanigang and Katwa, where the respective forces of 
Nawab Alivardi Khan and the Maratha General Bhaskar Ram 
Kolhatkar commonly known as Bhaskar Pundit had encamped. 
Mankar became the place of meeting between the Nawab and the 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 4th June 
1773, pp. 44-51. 

“Proceedings of the Board of Trade, 12 June 1775. 

••Ibid., 31st October 1774. 

••Ibid., 13 & 19 September 1776. 

9 *Jbid., 30 September 1776. 

••Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 
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general. A beautiful tent was erected for the discussion. Here Bhaskar 
Pundit and 22 other chiefs were treacherously cut down, on the 30 
March 1744. w 

In 1852-53 the area of Chunakhali by actual survey tallied with 
the recorded area being 65,756-1-10 acres and the sadar jumma 
was Rs. 27,991-3-9. The area of Kulberia was recorded as— 
75967-3-21 acres but by actual survey it was found to be 136109-1-8 
acres having a sadar jumma of Rs. 53548-10-9. The recorded area of 
Samas Khalce was 25208-0-19 acres but by actual survey was found 
to be 61,625-1-31 acres. 87 

• 

Amberabad and Saat Sikka (Shaul Sykah) 

It is not known how these farms were acquired by Kantababu. 
Probably he became the Farmer of these areas during the annual 
‘outcry’ becoming the highest bidder. Amberabad was situated 
near Dacca but was formerly included in the big Dinajpur district 
and after 1779 in Rangpur district. Later it was included in the 
Dacca district. Atta Ulla had been the original owner of the pro¬ 
perty. In the year 1173 (1766-67) in consequence of a complaint 
from Atta lIlia’s vakil the former Ahheda) was dismissed and the 
pargana was committed to Kantababu. When he was able to take 
charge is not known. After Atta Ulla’s death a long and complicated 
dispute started between the successors. Ultimately 10 annas of the 
pargana was conferred on the sou of Atta Ulla and the remaining 
6 annas on the sons of Zahccr U1 Decn. 08 Kantababu became farmer 
of Amberabad at least from 1770. Primarily the farm was taken in 
the name of ‘Bishno Churn Nandy’. Fort William read the petition 
of Baisnab Charan applying for permission to pay his rent directly 
at the Khalsa on 1 December 1772 and wrote to William Byam 
Martin, Collector of Rokunpur that they have consented to the peti¬ 
tioner’s prayers and, ‘in consequence direct’, that, ‘in future con¬ 
sider the said talook as separated from your collections. The peti- 

M G. S. Sardesai, A New History of the Marathas, Vol. II (1948), pp. 221-222. 

• 7 (a) Captain J. E. Gastrell, Statistical and Geographical Report of Murshidaba 
District (I860). 

(b) GastrelTs map of Moorsadabad District published in July 1856. 

'■Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 18th April, 

1771. 
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tioner’s name Bishna Churn Nundy of the Unerabad’ (Amberabad). 9 * 
By 1774 Lokenath Nandy had become the farmer of Amberabad 
and lodged a strong protest against the farm being ^included in the 
Dacca Zilla. 100 From this petition it is known that this property was 
first held by Mahomed Umber (that is the origin of the name) for 
over 80 years and it was never dependent on Dacca. Lokenath also 
pointed out that, ‘Amberabad your petitioners’ farm used to p^y its 
Revenue at the Khalsa’, now he did not wish to be under the juris¬ 
diction of the Collector of Dacca. This was probably the main reason 
of the discontent of the farmer who got his way this time. He wrote, 
‘The Zemindars and Talookdars complain and are discontented at 
fts being annexed to the District. The Revenue therefore cannot be 
paid at the proper time’. The Governor in Council wrote to Richard 
Barwell that, ‘we have thought it proper to repeal our resolution of 
transferring that District to your Division and you are therefore to 
assume no charge thereof.’ To Philip Milner Dacres, President, 
Committee of Revenue at Calcutta they wrote, ‘The District of 
Ameerabad from the commencement of the Year 1181 (is) to be in¬ 
cluded in your collection. We have directed the Superintendent ol 
the Khalsa to transmit to you the Account Settlement and Kist 
bundee of the Mahl agreeably to which you will pursue the necessary 
measures for realising its rents.’ 101 

The jumma and collection of Amberabad was the same both 
in 1178 (1771-72) and 1179 (1772-73) as follows, Rs. 33,127 and 
Rs. 36,127. 102 

Saat Sikka in Midnapore district had also the same amount 
as jumma and collection for the two years. In 1178 (1771-72) it was 
Rs. 59,029 and in 1179 (1772-73) it was much lower, Rs. 41,798. m 
There is little doubt about the fact that all these farms were taken 
from the 1 Bysack 1178. Saat Sikka was a salt-mahal 10 * also and that 

''Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 1st December 
1772, p. 641. 

“•Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 17th May 
1774 and O.C. No. 12, pp. 230-234. 

'•'Ibid. 

*«(1) Home Misd., Vol. 78, p. 491. 

(2) Proceedings of the Foreign Department of 22nd April 1775. Enclosure No. 1. 

10 *Ibid. 

“•Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue of 10 June 1771, p. 15. 
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was perhaps the reason of interest of Kantababu in this property. 
Unlike many other Farms which were rented in the name of Loke- 
nath Nandy or Baisnab Charan Nandy, this farm of Saat Sikka was 
rented by ‘Gantoo Baboo’ 105 himself. 

Kasheepore (Cashepoor) and Jehanhuttee 

It has not been possible to identify any of these mahals. There 
was .a pargana Kaslieepur in Murshidabad district lying to the west 
of the river Bhagirathi having an area of 26,610 acres and another 
pargana of the same name in Manbhoom district. With both the 
mahals the descendants of Kantababu had zamindari connections 
at different times of various nature. This makes the identification 
all the* more difficult. Was any part of Kasheepore la ter added to 
Bhagalpur? Otherwise how is it possible to explain Kanatbabu’s 
payment of Revenue at Rajmahal? 

Jehanhuttee has completely eluded identification and little 
information can be given about this mahal. In some statements 
Jehaurhuttec has been written.* Probably this was in Nadia. 

The jumma and collection of both these mahals were same in 
1178 (1771-72). In Kashccpur they were Rs. 11,765 and in Jchan- 
huttcc Rs. 5,723 only. Next year in 1179 (1772-73) jumma and 
collection of both the places decreased. At Kaslieepur jumma was 
Rs. 9,365, same as its collection while at Jehanhuttee the jumma 
was Rs. 5,723, the collection being Rs. 5,525. 100 

The strangest feature of the Farms of Kantababu is that the 
collections decreased yearly. If we take a few examples at random 
this will be evident. 


Mahal 

Syer Chunakhali 
Jehangirpur 
Baharbund 
Futtysing 


1176 

1,44,467-14- 5 
1,74,159-14-15 
1,13,096- 3- 5 
1,43,465-11- 0 


1177 

84,746- 6-5 
1,74,201- 2-5 
1,10,938-10-5 
1,32,000- 1-5 107 


1178 

20,266-12-14 
1,65,857-12- 0 
1,28,327- 6- 5 


1179 

20,512-5-3(a) 
1,60,256-3-11 
91,843-9- 3 


(a) Chunakhalec pergunnah was split up into four parts, hence decrease 


“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 31st December 1773, p. 109. 
“•Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491 and Proceedings of Foreign Department of 22nd 
April 1775. Enel. No. 1. 

•in the copy preserved in the National Archives, New Delhi. 

107 (1) Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue of 26 Aril 1771, p. 195. 

(2) Home Miscl., Vol. 78, p. 491. 

(3) Proceedings of Foreign Department of 22 April 1775, Enclosure No. 1. 

(4) Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar and Kasimbazar, 
Vol. I, II & III. of 10 June to 17 September 1772, and Proceedings of 20th July 
1772, pp. 53-55 (Copy given in the Appendix No. 6). 
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The list of farms of Kantababu as provided by Warren Hastings 
are as follows: 108 


Farms 


Jumma 


Collection 


Jumma 


Collection 


Tahurpur(b) 10,485- 1-12-0 10,425- 1-12-0 10,585- 1-12-0 10,585- 1-12-0 

Cashcpur 11.705- 8- 4-2 11,765- 8- 4-2 9,365- 8- 4-2 9,365- 8- 5-0 

Mankorc 13,896- 2- 6-1 13,896- 2- 6-1 10,622- 1-14-3 10,602-11. 4-0 

Jehanhuttee 5.723- 7- 7-2 5,723- 3- 7-2 5,723- 7- 9-2 5,525- 2-10-0 

Cantoonagar 34,876-11-11-3 34,876-11-11-3 41,066-10-15-3 41,066- 9-15-0 

Shomosk- 

Khance(c) 4,473- 9- 5-1 3,864-12- 5-1 4.473- 2- 5-1 4,236-13- 0-U 

Jehangirpoor 1,65,857-12-17-3 1,65,857-12- 0-0 1,70,857-12-17-3 1,60,256- 3-11-0 

Coolberia 24,737-13- 6-3 24,737-13- 3-3 21,952- 3- 6-2 21,GOO- 0-17-0 

Ambeiabad 33,127- 6- 0-0 33,127- 6- 0-0 36,127- 6- 0-0 36,127- 6- 0-0 

Chunk- 

Kullec(d) 25.147- 3- 6-2 20,266-12-14-0 22,047- 3- 6-2 20,572- 5-13-0 

Baharbund 1.28,327- 6- 5-0 1,28,327- 6- 5-0 97,802- 8- 0-0 91,843- 9- 3-0 
Shaul Sykah(e) 59,029-13- 2-0 59,029-13- 2-0 41,798- 4- 0-0 41,789- 4- 0-0 

Kuttendah(f) 39,852- 1-14-3 39,852- 1-14-3 40,852- l-H-3 37,496- 5- 0-3 


Rs. 5.57,299-10- 2-0 5,51,810- 8- 6-3 5.13.273- 7- 7-1 4,81,075- 5- 5-0(g) 


(b) Taherpur. 

(c) Samaskhalec 

(d) Chunakhalcc after the splitting of the pergunnah. 

(«•) Saat Sikka. 

(f) Hatinda. 

(g) The total conies to Rs. 4,91,122. So the figures are wrong by about Rs. 10,000/- 
(only the Rupee has been added. The other three additions are correct except minor 
differences below the hundredth digit). 


The above list is certainly very helpful in understanding the 
extent of income that Kantababu had before the coming of Warren 
Hastings as the Governor of Bengal. The list clearly shows the consi¬ 
derable income derived by Kantababu from Farms acquired by his 
own effort. 


Futtysingh taluks and thana Pachete 

The list of the Farms seem to be exhaustive. Certain other 
properties which were managed by Kantababu were perhaps not 
taken as a farm. The Pachete, Jchangirpur and Futtysing taluks 
were considered to be in order as early as 30 May, 1771. 109 While 

“•Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 30th May, 
1771, pp. 241-242. 
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the farm of Jehangirpur was taken by Kantababu, Futtysing taluks 
were perhaps managed as private property. The thana Pachete pro¬ 
perty of Birbhum was added to the property of Cantonagar. The 
Revenue Board considered a petition from ‘Luchnaut Nundec’, on 
4 November 1772. Lokcnath petitioned that ‘Rathpur etc. in per- 
gunnah Sherigur under thana Pachite the revenue of which is depen¬ 
dent op said Locknaut Nundee and joined to the tahsil of Becrbhoom 
be transferred from thence and made part of the Pergunnah Cuttane- 
gur (Cantonagar) which is likewise dependent on him. The annual 
amount (of Revenue) 1001 Rupees’. Agreeing to the proposal the 
Board wrote to John Sumner, Collector of Beerbhoom, ‘that you do 
not make any further demands on the talook but that you do consider 
it in future as separated from your collections. You will please there¬ 
fore deduct the amount of the Malguzarry of this talook from your 
Rent Roll of the District Pachete, as it will be regularly demanded 
at our Khalsa cutchcrry.’ 110 Yet Lokenath came very close to losing 
this property. James Alexander, Chief of the Council of Revenue at 
Murshidabad received a letter from Higginson, the supervisor of 
Beerbhoom on 1 August 1771 in which the supervisor was reluctant 
to settle the property with Lokcnath. He wrote, ‘The outcry for 
farming the Province ofPachcat was 17th, 18th and 19th May (1771) 
and there being then no public claim to the Talook which I am now 
directed to deliver upto Locknaut, it was consequently included and 
sold with the other lots to a considerable increase of the former jumma 
and very good security given for the payment of its Rents and the 
Hoodas contained in that talook arc the best and most capable of 
improvement in the whole District. The public faith thus being 
pledged for the performance of the present Agreement with the 
Farmers, I must beg leave, Gentlemen, to submit it to your considera¬ 
tion with wliat propriety any farms can now be taken from them till 
the expiration of the term specified in the settlement. I have therefore 
desired Locknaut’s vakil to remain with me till I get your answer 
to this letter which I beg to be favoured with as soon as you con¬ 
veniently can.’ 111 

“•Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 4th 
November 1772, pp. 146-148. 

‘“Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 8th August 
1771, pp. 66-67. 
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This letter clearly proves that Lokenath did not attend the 
outcry, as the judgement of the Naib Dewan clearly admitted his 
right to the property on 30 May, 1771. He moved»liis application 
only when the supervisor had settled the talook with another party. 
This is reflected in the reply of the Council of Revenue. ‘Sir, we have 
received your letter of 1st instant. As the Rights of the Talookdar 
have after strictest security (scrutiny) been admitted and it would of 
course be injust to deprive him of his property, we have to direct that 
you will make use of all the address you are master of, to reconcile the 
farmer to the unavoidable measure of relinquishing the Talook in 
question to Locknaut Nundcc’s people.’ 112 

As this farm was merged in Cantonagar in 1772 no separate 
existence of Pachete is found in the list. It has not been possible to 
discern for which farm Kantababu paid revenue in Rajmahal and 
Bhagalpur. Even his list of properties does not contain any purchase 
in Bihar. On 22 April, 1771 Richard Barwell of Murshidabad wrote 
a letter to Harwood, Supervisor of Rajmahal and Bagalpore 
stating that, ‘Kishcn Cawnt Baboo Merchant desiring to pay into 
the Treasury the sum of Rs. 20,000 and to receive the same in Raj¬ 
mahal and Bugelporc in payment of 10,000 Rs. Patna Suunauts 
at each place. We have complied with the request by granting him 
the order upon you which you will please to discharge and include 
in your next chelluns of remittances and the same shall duly credited 
at the Khalsa.’ 113 What was the reason therefore of paying Rs. 20,000 
Patna Sanwats at Rajmahal and Bhagalpur? Hatinda pargana was 
included in the Foujdary of Rajmahal; it is possible that the Revenue 
for this farm was paid into the Rajmahal Treasury (Fifth Report on 
East India Affairs, 1812, Vol. II, Ed. Firmingcr, p. 374). The 
question remains unresolved. 

Seergur and Dyneah 

The proceedings also sometimes help to increase the confusion. 
In the list of farmers presented by Stuart, Kissen Gaunt Babu 

lu Ibid. 

“•Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 22 April 
1771, pp. 92-93. 
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has been shown as the farmer of the following Burdwan parganas 
on 13 September 1771. 114 

1. Seergur— 

Rent 1177: 1,05,398-13- 1 increase 158-12 

Neat Rent 1178: Rs. 1,05,557-9-1 

2. Dyncah— 

Rent 1177: 92,086-15-12 increase 378-2-3 

Neat Rent 1178: Rs. 93,801-2-6* 


There were many reasons for Kantababu’s becoming the Farmer 
of these provinces both in the district of Burdwan. On 1 Baisakh 1174 
(April 1767) Kantababu acquired 27 mouzas in Balliapur in Scergarh 
or Shergarh Pargana in the name of his son Lokenath Nandy for 
Rs. 2001. 115 The plan for farming the pargana Dyneah identified 
as pargana Dhcnya is illustrated by the acquisition of certain Lakraj 
lands by Kantababu in this pargana on 7 Jaistha 1177 (May 1770). 116 
This pargana had a special fascination for Kantababu as it com¬ 
prised within its bounds not only his ancestral village but also a 
large part of the 52 villages of the Bahannagram (52 village) society 
to which Kantababu and his family belonged. Something went wrong 
and the proceedings of 16 April 1773 record the name of Cossinaut 
Babu as the Farmer of both Shergarh and Dyneah in 1177 (1770- 
71). 117 One is therefore tempted to believe that the parganas of 
Shergarh and Dhcnya were farmed by Kantababu in the benami 
of third party or outsiders, but thcrc^is no evidence to make these 
conclusions. As in the case of other properties the jumina of Shergarh 
and Dhcnya parganas decreased in 1180 (1773-74) to become 
Rs. 99431-3-11 and Rs. 76,425-10-1 respectively. 118 It is quite possible 
that Kantababu failed to become the Farmer of these two mahals. 
Probably the recommendations of the Murshidabad Council were 
not adhered to by the Revenue Board. The net jumma of 1178 or 


u *Ibut. of 13 September 1771, p. 234. 

* The addition comes to Rs. 92,465-1-15. 
lls Cossimbazar Raj Records, Burdwan Properties, SI. 2. 

™Ibid., 81. 1. 

“’Proceedings of the Revenue, Board consisting of the Whole Council of 16th April 
1773, p. 273. 

™Ibid. 
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1771-72 in the proceedings of 13 September 1771 is clearly a re¬ 
commendation and not an account. 

Messidek 

Failures were not unknown to Kantababu in his quest for 
properties. In the matter of the farming of pargana Messideh this 
has been evident. The process of settlement can also be observed 
in this matter. T. Pattle, the Collector of Laskarporc wrote to the 
Governor on 16 May 1773 that the pargana Messideh is to be settled 
for the remaining four years. In course of detailed description of the 
various proposals he writes, ‘The third proposal which I enclose is 
from Looknaut Nundee, a merchant of Cossimbazar, a Man of 
unquestionable responsibility and flourishing circumstances, his 
offer is for a talook consisting of 65 villages to pay an annual rent of 
Rs. 6307 and to pay the sum down as purchase money.’ 119 

The farm was ultimately settled with ‘Bridjoonaut, son of the 
zemindar of Dhamyn’ who offered to purchase the whole zamindari 
at Rs. 11,101. The rival ofFers are interesting in comparison. The 
proposal of‘Locknaut Nundee* was, ‘The Tuxim or Original Revenue 
of the Talook of the Taraff Currayel etc. containing 65 villages in 
Messidah was 2803-5-5 Rupees, the fixed Revenue is Rs. 6307-7-19’ 
annually. He also offered to pay a purchase amount of Rs. 6,307 
and pay the revenue directly to the Khalsa. The rival proposal went 
as follows:—The Tuxim of the Talook or the Pergunnah Messidah 
in Sircar Barr Buckabad was Rs. 12,852-7-5 malgoozary with the 
charge of Rs. 27,801-0-4. Purchase price offered was Rs. 11,001. 120 
Better proposal won the day. It is also clear from these papers that 
parts of a pargana were given to farm also. A pargana could have been 
farmed by more than one person, by being subdivided amidst them. 

Bishenpur and Pachete 

Though Rathpore Mouza in thana Pachete was merged into 
Kantanagar yet the farm of the province was considered to be taken 
over by Kantababu in 1771. Barwell laid before the Board a list 

“•Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 11th June 
1773, pp. 192-205. 

™Ibid. 
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of farmers for the Beerbhoom district for approval. The names of 
farmers with their securities were placed. 1 * 1 According to this list, 
‘Gourachand (Gorachand or Gocul Chandra) Nundey’, the youngest 
brother of Kantababu became the Farmer while ‘Looknaut Nundey* 
was the security. His note added that the farmers had agreed to 
increase the jumma by Rs. 2,000 yearly on actual collections of 
H78. The Bishenpur province also received the recommendations 
of Barwell. The Farmers were ‘Kisnopersaud Sean, Govind 
Persaud Doss and Ram Conny Doss*, and the securities were, 
‘Kissnawnund Sircar and the Farmers jointly and severally’. 1 *®* 
Early in January 1774 it was resolved that the security for Bissenpore 
and Patchet should be allowed to relinquish his engagements at the 
expiration of the year 1180. Krisnananda Sircar and Kandarpa Dass, 
who claimed to have jointly held these farms in the name of Gora¬ 
chand Nandy acquainted Vansittart that they will be unable to 
manage them without the security’s assistance and therefore they 
also requested that they may be allowed to relinquish them. They 
were willing however to complete the payment of their Revenue 
for the years 1179 and 1180 on condition that credit may be 
allowed to them for the outstanding balances in the MufFasil. 
It is clear therefore that Kandarpa Das and his friends were no longer 
willing to remain Farmers. Vansittart reports, ‘On my enquiring 
what their balances would amount to, they delivered me the 
accompanying lists of Rs. 1,52,525-4-11 in Bissenpore and 
Rs. 46,178-1-13 in Patchet but they are ready to execute 
an engagement according to the annexed forin that they will 
claim only such as may be decided by an Aumin to be both just and 
recoverable. The Board’s speedy determination on this subject 
appears requisite both for securing the revenue.. .and for promoting 
the cultivation for the ensuing season which would probably be 


“‘Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Revenue of 20 August 1772, pp. 
492-493. 
ln Jbid. 

* It will be evident from the list of farms submitted to the Supreme Council (given 
on p. 50) on the 17th March 1775 that the name of Gorachand Nandy and Lolcenath 
Nandy has disappeared, proving the allegation of Kantababu that the name of Lokenath 
Nandy was used without any authority or sanction. The list shows Ram Conney etc. as 
Izaradar and Kisnanund Sircar as Mahalzameen. Regarding Gorachand Nandy, 
Kistnanund Sircar and Kandarpa Das had already declared him as a benamdar. 
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good deal neglected in a state of uncertainty 5 . 128 


It is to be ascertained whether Bissenpur and Patchet were 
farmed by Kantababu at all and if so whether from before 1772. 
A battle royal ensued on this question between the Governor General 
and his councillors which later escalated into Parliament. Suffice 
it to state here that even the accounts do not prove that Kantababu 
held Patchet or Bisnupur before the coming of the Governor General. 
The Proceedings of 21 June 1774 record a letter from the Council 
to the Board declaring that ‘We enclose also copy of a Publication we 
have made for proposals to be delivered to us by the 1st of Sawan 
for farming the Hoodahs of Allinagur, Shawallumpore and Barbuck¬ 
sing in Bcerbhoom, which have already been declared Khas, and the 
Districts of Bissenpore and Patchet; excepting from the latter the 
talook of Lokynaut Nundcy and the petty Zemindars 5 . 124 This taluk 
in question is no other than Rathpur etc. under thana Patchet which 


^Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 6 May 
1774, pp. 111-118. 

The Summary of the Accounts 


On Aect. 1179 
Balance in Muffussil 
Difference on account of former Renter 


On Acct. 1180 
Due from Zamindars 
Due from 2 Rajas & petty renters 
Due from 27 Renters 


11,567-14-10 
28,177- 9- 6 
56,926- 8-15 


Bissenpore 

50,156- 8-10 
17,264-10- 0 

67,421- 2-10 


85,104-2 - 1 


1,52,525- 4-11 
Patchet 

Particulars of the Balances in Patchet rented by Gora- 
chandNandy from the beginning of 1179 to the end of 
1180: 

Due from Zemindar Rughoonarain balance on a/c: 6,992- 8- 0 

Petty Zemindars on a/c 1179 .. 3,985-15- 5 

-do- 1180 3,400- 0- 0 7,085-15-3 


Ryots in Muffussil on a/c 1179 
-do- 1180 


2,981-14- 8* 

10,787-12- 0* 31,779-10- 8* 


46,158- 1-13* 

* Some of these figures are wrong as adding 2,981-14-0 to 10,787-12-0 comes to only 
13,768-10-8. Even the final addition is not correct as it totals to 46,859-1-13 and not 
46,158-1-13; and to get this figure Ryots in Mofussil account must total to 32,079-10-8. 

1M Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 21st June 
1774, p. 251. 
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has been already admitted as the property of Lokcnath Nandy by the 
Council of Revenue. 

Up to 1772-73 or 1179 Kantababu was not implicated in con¬ 
troversies. The dispute with his Gamostah of the salt mahal did not 
come to the surface till 1180- la6 Even on 19 Falgoon 1178 (March 
1772).this Krisnananda Sircar was considered so trustworthy that 
40 bighas of land in Murshidabad were purchased in his name. 1 * 6 
Early in 1180 (1773-74) Krisnananda Sircar was dismissed from 
service. 127 He not only continued in business but turned out to be a 
staunch rival of Kantababu. The dispute between Kantababu and 
Krisnananda regarding salt accounts was not concluded even in 1783. 
Though the earliest salt mahals were taken in the name of Gocul- 
chand alias Gorachand alias Gourichurn, at the first opportunity 
Kantababu substituted his name by that of his son Lokenath. 
His apprehension was confirmed when Gorachand conjointly with 
‘Govin Pcrsud and Kissen Persud’, two henchmen of Krisnananda 123 
proposed to execute an engagement as Farmers of Bisnupur and 
Patchet. 121 * Probably because of this light-headedness Kantababu 
removed him from the salt mahals and two years later we find 
‘Gourichurn Nandy’ in the Amin Daftar . 13 ° All this must have left a 
very bitter feeling in Kantababu who took no further chances and 
even replaced the name of his most loyal nephew Baisnab Gharan by 
either that of Lokenath or himself. Baisnab Charan had to give way 
in Baharbund, Ghunakhali, Amberabad, Jehangirpur and Hatinda. 
He however graduated into a merchant and became a famous silk 
broker in Cossimbazar supplying silk to the Gujarati merchants 
there. 

Hastings was explicit in the matter of Bissenpur and Pachet. 
He wrote to L. Macleane on 20 November 1776 ‘... two of the most 

M6 Revenue Department. Proceedings of the Governor General in Council of 26th 
October 1779. 

IM Cossimbazar Raj Records Murshidabad Properties, SI. 228. 

1,7 Revcnue Department. Proceedings of the Governor General in Council of the 
26th October, 1779. 

,M Revenue Department. Proceedings of the Governor General in Council of the 
26th October 1779. 

'••Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 6th May 
1774, pp. 111-118. 

l *°Ibid., Proceedings of 18th June 1776. 
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capital farms, Bissenpoor and Pacheet, were never Cantoo’s. This 
I have repeatedly told the Directors, and I have a right to be 
believed’. 181 This view was more elaborately expressed in a speech 
by Major John Scott in the House of Commons in reply to the 
allegations about Kantababu’s farms which appeared in the impeach* 
ment charges against Hastings. Since Major Scott was Hastings* 
agent, there is little doubt that what he said was authorised by 
Hastings himself. Replying to Philip Francis on 19 April 1787 Major 
Scott said, ‘He knows himself that Canto possessed many consider¬ 
able talooks or estates, long before Mr. Hastings’ return to Bengal, 
and that he was also a considerable farmer; his talooks and farms 
amounted to sixty thousand pounds a year. He got, I believe, one in 
addition because it was contiguous to his other farms, but not as a 
matter of favour, but because he was the highest bidder; and it is 
remarkable that this man has paid up every rupee of his balances... 
With regard to the farms of Bissenpore and Pacht (sic), the fact is 
certain that they were not left to him, but to a servant of his, by 
Mr. Barwcll and the Council of Calcutta in Mr. Hastings’ absence, 
and without his knowledge: and Canto Babu solemnly declared 
afterwards that he was not privy to the affair till it was concluded.’ 13 ® 

It can be said therefore that the list of Farms presented by 

Hastings is the complete list of Kantababu’s income from Farms 

from 1771-1772, the total jumma being Rs. 5,57,299 and 

Rs. 5,13,273 respectively in two years of 1178 and 1179. Kantababu 

certainly had a decent income to build his future fortune. This 

quick progress into a better financial position, certainly, was not 

appreciated by everybody. Krishnananda Sircar, his gomastah of the 

salt mahals, himself turned into a salt merchant and after being 

dismissed from Kantababu’s service became farmer and security 

following the footsteps of his past master. Badcnuth or Baidyanath 

another trusted gomasta left Kantababu’s service to join Kamalu- 

ddin when he became the Renter of the salt mahals, and worked the 

area vacated by his master. 188 

“British Museum, Add MSS, 29128 f. 14. 

“•Parliamentary Register, Vol. XXII, pp. 112-113. 

“•a. Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue of 3rd March 1772, pp.63-66. 
b. Proceedings of Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 25th April 1774, pp. 380-388. 
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In conclusion it may be stated therefore that the account given 
by Kantababu about his farms in 1772 and 1773 is both correct and 
complete. Even small properties taken in farm like Shamas Khalee 
(Shomos Khance), Tahurpur (Taherpur), Mankar or Jehanhatee 
were shown without reservation as farms, though parts of Shamas- 
khalee and Mankar were also his personal properties, and as such 
could be easily left out. Kantababu at this time did not expect any 
adverse opinion about himself, which is reflected in his behaviour and 
actions. It was only during the struggle for power between the 
Governor General Hastings and his Councillors that he became a 
target of the opposition as the banian of the Governor General and 
gradually developed a complex character. He became more apprehen¬ 
sive, suspicious and cautious which led him to substitute either his 
own name or that of his son in all the properties which were held by 
others. Baisnab Charan suffered most but still remained a loyal 
nephew till the last days of his life, thus duplicating the image of his 
father Nrisingha (Narsing) who also remained very loyal to Kanta- 
babu till the end. 

Before closing this chapter it is necessary to point out that two 
other Krisnakantas farmed different areas and may not be confused 
with Krisnakanta Nandy. One was Krisnakanta Sen who purchased 
some land from the Armenian merchants and settled in Saidabad a 
few miles away from the home of Kantababu. This gentleman was 
also called Kanta. Krisna Kanta Sen farmed the parganas of 
Chinsoo and Huzurpoor in 1772. 134 He became the Security for the 
zamindar of Chundlehy in 3/16th of pargana Huzurpoor and the 
taluks of Hurry Sanker and Malunchy in Lushkerporc in 1773. 135 
He ran into trouble and was confined by Thomas Pattle, the 
Collector of Lushkarpur for non-payment of dues and/or embezzle¬ 
ment 136 in August 1773. 

Another Kishen Kaunt of Rajshahi held Chowgong pargana 
in the very heart of Betooriah. He also became the farmer of Sil- 

184 Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council, of 17th 
November 1772, p. 456. 

18i Ibid., Proceedings of 3rd February 1773, pp. 6 & 21 and of 5 March 1773, 
pp. 418-425. 

M *lbid., Proceedings of 5th and 10th August 1773. 
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bcrris pargana in Circar Bazoohay bordering on Edrackpoor 137 as 
early as 1770, continuing in that capacity up to 1772. J38 The other 
Kantas are not as confusing as these two. Thomas PattHe forwarded 
in November 1772 several statements attested by one Duan Cantoo 
Mujmoodar to Governor General Hastings. 189 Whether the person 
in question was ‘Kissenkant Sen of Lushkcrpore’ (as Pattle is for¬ 
warding) or an entirely different person cannot be ascertained. As 
Sen sometimes called himself Duan it could be he. Another name 
Bullaby ‘Caunt’ also comes from Lushkerpore in November 1770 
but seems to be an altogether different person. 140 

A few words about the land tenure system may not be out of 
context before concluding the chapter. In 1722 Nawab Murshid 
Quli Khan introduced the new Ryotwari system and completely 
revolutionised the land tenure. According to the new system the 
number of the Bengal parganas were increased from 1330 to 1669. 
The parganas were given fixed geographical limits and a fixed 
revenue was allotted to be paid to the Government. The collection 
of these revenue no longer remained the responsibility of the Govern¬ 
ment (except of course for the Khas Taluks , Jaigirs , Jaigir taluks and 
other personal properties of the Nawab, his family or those properties 
which were a Religious Trust or donated for some specific purpose) 
but was entrusted to private individuals known as the new Zamin- 
dars whose duty was to collect the revenue and make payment to the 
Government. The word zamindar may be interpreted as Zamin-dar, 
meaning guarantor or surety, or those who were responsible for the 
regular payment of Revenue to the Government. Soon the Zamin- 
dars started creating subsidiary rights for more profit, underfarmers 
also created subsidiary interest and soon several interests were created. 
All subsidiary interests were settled on basis of a rent so the direct 
rent to the Government was the minimum, as it was not inflated 
by the prevalence of middlemen. It became the interest of the more 

1,7 W. K. Firminger, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 394. 

1M Procecdingk of the Controlling Council of Revenue of Murshidabad of 23rd 
March 1772, p. 114. 

“•Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council, of 17th 
November 1772, pp.\435-436. 

““Proceedings of\the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 6th 
November 1770, pp. 172-177. 
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enterprising to rise up in the ladder by buying the interests above 
him till he reached the Zamindar directly or better still paid revenue 
directly to the Government without becoming a Zamindar. 

It would be wrong to assume that the land tenure system was 
so cut and dried and specific in its administration. The Bengal Suba 
was divided into thirteen Chaldas namely Balasore port, Hijli, 
Murshidabad (which contained parts of Birbhum and Bishnupur), 
Burdwan (which also contained parts of Birbhum and Bishnupur), 
Hooghly or Satgaon, Bhushna, Jessore, Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), 
Ghoraghat, Kuribari (Rangpur ?), Jchanguirnagar (Dacca), 
Srihatta (Assam) and Islamabad (Chittagong). The Chaklas were 
administered by a Foujdar who had the power of levying taxes also. 
The local authorities of the Government also had the right to certain 
local taxes as has been demonstrated in the petition of Baisnab 
Charan Nandy in the matter of Jehanguirpur and Hatinda. 

The Sarkari or Governmental tax, the Zamindari revenue, the 
foujdari levies apart from other duties which were to be paid from 
time to time made the monetary dues pretty oppressive. Add to this 
the demands that were made by the local officers and by the Zamin- 
dar’s men for their personal gain and the picture would be complete. 
The tenant received no receipt for his payments, hence his existence 
depended entirely on the good offices of the local authorities. There 
is no doubt about the fact, why a man of courage and industry would 
always try to rise upwards and become a little landholder directly 
under the Company's Government. One of the first contributions 
of the Company’s Government was the fixation of the rent and the 
time of its collections which eliminated certain amount of oppres¬ 
sion of the ryots, later the receipt system was introduced to become 
a further security. 

The earliest rationalisation of the system was carried out by 
Francis Sykes and was repeated by Kantababu in Baharbund about 
twenty years later. Kanta Babu, clearly demonstrated, how to use 
the land tenure system to its fullest advantage. He first either purcha¬ 
sed a land settlement from others or got a settlement himself on an 
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annual rental and then at the earliest opportunity he bought the 
superior interest, till he ultimately owned the property. His applica¬ 
tions to pay rent directly to the Government at Murshidabad or 
Calcutta are extremely interesting as it is the sign of triumph at 
being able to get rid of the local officers who possibly had to be 
satisfied at the time of the payment of Revenue. 

Even at the time of Revenue Farming Kantababu took care to 
own parts of the land tenure rights of the farms beforehand so that he 
could have both better control and save money on the Zamindar’s 
dues. This matter needs explanation. The lands were settled on 
Zamindars at a fixed Revenue. When Revenue Farming started many 
of the Zamindars were superseded as the Revenue Farmer promised 
a fixed Revenue at a fixed time and even projected a programme of 
yearly increase. If the Revenue Farmer owned a small part of the 
area as his property he had already the necessary knowledge and 
system of control and collection in that area. Moreover as the outcry 
was on the basis of Pargana, the Farmer would save money by 
including the Revenue of his own properties in the outcry and then 
realising it from the properties which he would have to relinquish 
at the end of the period of Farming. Sometimes the Farmers became 
the new Zamindars of their Farms as Kantababu became of Bahar- 
bund or developed his own property within the farm so that the 
personal property became fully developed. When the Farm was 
relinquished the cream of the Farm was automatically retained in the 
personal property as it is seen in the case of Jehanguirpur. The 
development of the Jumma of Cantonagar from Rs. 34,876 in 1178 
to Rs. 41,066 in 1179 is a most interesting example of the growth 
of the Farm which is also almost wholly owned as personal property. 

With some detailed accounting it is not difficult to find what a 
shrewd businessman Kantababu was. He was a successful Revenue 
Farmer, there is no doubt about that, but he doubly ensured his 
prosperity by developing his personal properties which lay within 
the Farms. If the acquisition of properties was the foundation stone 
to the house that Kantababu built, the Revenue Farming allowed 
him to create the steel frame of a strong super-structure. 



CHAPTER V 


TRADER IN SALT AND CONTRACTOR IN SILK AND 
OTHER COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES : 1739-1790 


Introduction 

Krisnakanta Nandy came from a family of traders and 
merchants. Before he had acquired any land or property, his family 
had been trading in silk and other commodities. As a person con¬ 
nected with trade and commerce both in vocation and heredity 
Kantababu was easily attracted towards trading in different items. 
He fully utilised the advantage, becoming a trader of considerable 
importance. It is interesting to note that he used the savings made 
from trade to buy land, houses and zamindari and subsequently 
used the profit of land in investments in trade. Gradually the invest¬ 
ment in land and zamindari became far more profitable and less 
hazardous business than the uncertainties in trade. 

Kantababu was a member of the family of Dadni merchants 
who had carried on the trade in silk from before his birth. Hastings 
remarked in the meeting of the Board ‘I do inform the Board from 
my own knowledge that the father of Cantoo Baboo was a man of 
substance and credit at Cossimbazar and I believe known to have 
been such by many Gentlemen now in England long before his son 
was born.’ 1 

It is not at all unusual therefore to find so many members of the 
family engaged in silk business. Besides Radha Krisna Nandy, the 
father of Kantababu the factory records of Cossimbazar lists the 
name of his third brother Krisnachandra as a dadni merchant in 
1741. 2 Both the sons of Nrisingha (Narsing) Nandy, the fourth 

Proceedings of Revenue Dept. (Gov. General in Council) of 7th June 1776, pp. 
1620-24. ~ 

'India Office Records, The Factory Records of Cossimbazar 1740-42, Accounts of 
March 1741 and October 1742. 
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brother of Kantababu became dadni merchants in 1744 and 1745. 
When the younger Jugalcharan died in 1759-60 all trade was con¬ 
ducted in the name of the elder Baisnabcharan. 3 Thi^was the account 
that undoubtedly Kantababu himself used. He transferred the 
account in his own name in 17 70 4 and by 1772 it was transferred to 
the name of his son Lokcnath Nandy. 5 As soon as the silk market 
started to fall, Kantababu became cautious and stopped all busi¬ 
ness in silk with the Company in 1781. In 1787 he is found to be 
maintaining two Filatures for producing silk and was easily the 
largest producer of Filature silk among the natives. After 1790 no 
trace of these investments are found. 

In salt trade, the story was quite different. Kantababu entered 
the trade of his own volition in 1768 (might be in 1767) and deve¬ 
loped a very lucrative business. Unfortunately many interests clashed 
and he had to give up the manufacture of teeka salt on contract 
and took up wholeselling in salt instead. Here also he had to face 
many difficulties and gave up his salt business altogether in 1776. The 
salt disputes of course continued even after 1783. 1’he salt trade of 
Krislmakanta therefore falls under five clear-cut divisions—(a) Manu¬ 
facture of teeka salt on contract 1768-1774; ( b ) Wholesaler in salt 
1774-1776; (c) Disputes regarding the delivery of salt manufactured 
by Kantababu; ( d) Disputes and charges against Kantababu for 
smuggling salt 1774-1776; ( e ) Allegations of Kantababu for wrongful 
behaviour and loss in salt trade against James Archdekin (1781) and 
Krisnananda Sarkar (1779-1783). 

Kantababu’s involvement in salt was a lucrative proposition, 
far more lucrative than silk. So he was reluctant to give it up. It is 
clear from the salt accounts of 1774 that the profit made by Kanta¬ 
babu as the major salt trader was considerable. 6 He was utterly 
displeased at their loss and at the first opportunity sued the Salt 
Agent, Archdekin for one lakh of Rupees as damages. 7 

•Home Dept. Public Proceedings of 24th October 1759, pp. 845-49. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krisnagar and Kasimbazar, Vol. I, II 
& III of 4th September 1772 (Kasimbazar), p. 201. 

Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Commerce, Vol. I of 8th February 
1772, p. 377. 

Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 29th April 1774, pp. 428-436. 

’Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 26th June 1781, pp. $23-248. 
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The salt trade is therefore taken up before the silk trade is 
discussed. The detailed account of these two trades constitutes the 
major portion of this chapter on the commercial career of Kanta- 
balm. 

As this chapter is rather unwieldy in size an index is given 
below to facilitate the reader. It will be found that many of the 
details will appear monotonous to some. The quotations and 
accounts may appear interesting to the inquisitive but will surely be 
boring to others. The index will help in the ‘gentle art of skipping’ 
some of the sections. 
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A. Salt 1768-1783 

Salt has been a very important article in the political history 
of India from 1763 to 1947. For about two hundred )Pears disputes 
about salt have been reported. Curiously the British rule in India 
started and ended with salt disputes. Prior to becoming the Dcwan 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the English East India Company had 
serious trouble with the Subedar, Nawab Mir Kasim about salt. 
The English Company was extended privileges of trade with the 
express exception of trade in salt, bettlenut and other articles by 
which the revenues of the goverment would be prejudiced without 
any benefit to the Company. Yet in 1763 the trouble with Nawab 
Mir Kasim covered amongst other articles the question of paying 
dastak or levy on salt. 8 Many years later Mahatma Gandhi broke the 
salt laws by manufacturing salt on 6 April 1930 and connected the 
civil disobedience movement with ‘Independence’ resolution of the 
Congress. The English broke the salt regulation in Bengal while 
Gandhiji broke it in Dandi, Gujarat. 9 The importance of ‘Salt’ was 
thus established throughout the length and breadth of India. 

Salt had been a commodity which earned revenue for the 
Government. After the battle of Plassey it is found that salt was 
boiled throughout the coast line as the production of salt was abso¬ 
lutely dependent on sea water. The estimated production of salt at 
the time was 2,500,000 to 2,800,000 Maunds or 85000 to 95000 tons 
per annum. The salt production around 24 Parganas was ceded to 
the English Company in 1760. After 1765 (Diwani) the surrender of 
the districts Chittagong, Burdwan and Midnapore brought about 
two-thirds of the salt produced under British control. Till 1765 
therefore the large salt producing areas in Midnapore such as Hijli, 
Tamluk etc. remained under the management of the Foujdar of 
Hoogly remaining nominally out of the European hands. The Euro¬ 
peans however traded in salt in direct defiance of the Nawab and 
claimed that they should not be charged duty as they were under 
the Company’s 'dastak 9 . 10 

®H. Vansittart, Narrative of Transactions in Bengal, p. 16. 

•R. C. Majumdar, History of Freedom Movement, Vol. I, pp. 337-339. 

19 P. J. Marshall, East Indian Fortunes, (Oxford, 1976), The Internal Trade in 

Bengal, Chap. V. 
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Lord Clive set up the ‘Society of Trade* in 1765 which was 
effective till 1768. The members of the Society were the compara¬ 
tively senior Company servants. Virtually all the Society’s dealings 
were in salt which they were to obtain by contract from Company 
servants in districts where the salt pans were situated near Com¬ 
pany’s Factories as in Dacca or Midnapore, from the Europeans in 
and around Calcutta and from the Foujdar of Hoogly who virtually 
controlled Hijli, Tamlook, Mahishadal, Sujamootha and other 
districts. The Company servants did not trade in the Foujdar’s 
districts leaving them to sundry Indian merchants. This brought 
the Indians to the Foujdar’s districts who had now the opportunity 
of trading in salt. The privilege was however shortlived. The Mono¬ 
polies were introduced in 1772. All salt pans from October 1772 were 
taken over by the Company who would sell the right to make salt 
for 5 years to the highest bidder. The Farmer of the salt pans ( khalla - 
ries) would deliver his salt to the Company who would auction it to 
the salt dealers. 11 Kantababu as a salt trader was interested in the 
Foujdar’s districts only. The relative accounts therefore relate to 
•only a part of the salt business of the country and may not be consi¬ 
dered as the salt business of the whole of Bengal. 

The taxation on the salt varied from time to time. Under the 
Government of the Nawab it was levied on the value of the total 
production, the ‘Mussleman* paid 2| per cent and the ‘Gentoos* 
paid 5 per cent. Later the levy was made on each salt pan or khallary 
according to their size, with a khallary rent of Rupees three per pan. 
In 1762 the Company’s President and Council established a tax of 
Rs. 30 Sicca Rupees per khallary and abolished all former duties. 
The distinction between the Mussulman and the Hindu farmer was 
also abolished. The Society of Trade in 1765 levied 35 per cent duty 
on salt payable to the Company valuing the 100 Maunds at the rate 
of 90 Arcot Rupees. All khallary rents were abolished. The price of 
salt was fixed at two Rupees per Maund or Rs. 200 for 100 Maunds. 
It was resolved that the salt shall be sold to the natives only. The 
retail price of the salt to be sold in the bazars were striedy determined. 
The punishment for increasing the price even by a ‘cowry’ was made 

U P. J. Marshall, op. cit.. Chap. VI. 
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very harsh indeed, a fine of Rs. 1,000 for every 100 maunds of salt 
sold and the forfeiture of all salt in his possession. Half of the money 
thus recovered will go to the informer while the otfier half to the 
Government. 12 By 1768 the Society of Trade was formally abolished,, 
though the system established by the Society was virtually continued. 

The ‘Black Merchants’ now had the opportunity of trading in 
salt. The Consultations of 7 October 1768 with Harry Verelst as. 
President records, ‘An Advertisement has already been issued relating 
to the sale of the collaries (khallaries) in the Company’s Lands; but 
before they are put up to Sale the Merchants should be acquainted,, 
that they will not be allowed to raise the price of salt at Calcutta 
and Rajahbaharry above Sicca Rupees 110 per maund, of 80 sicca 
weight, (which with 30 Sicca Rupees Duties, is the highest price 
allowed by the Company) otherwise they may hereafter complain, 
that they advanced in the Price for the Purchase of Collaries, on a 
Supposition that they would not be restricted in their Sales of the 
Salt ... We find from Enquiry, that the greatest quantity of Salt 
received by the Society of Trade in one year was maunds 
29,36,420-6-10 as that was in a remarkably favourable Season, we 
only took 28,00,000 (maunds) for fixing the Duty ordered by the 
Company to be collected on the Salt disposed of at Balee Creek, 
Rajahbaharry and what is transported through the Pacheet Passes, 
the rate of the Duty on that Quantity to produce 100,000 £ Sterl. 
(pound sterling) at the Exchange of 2s. 3d. per Currt. Rupees, is 
Sicca Rs. 27-5-10|, but in order that the Company may receive the 
sum stipulated by them, though the Season for manufacturing salt 
should be unfavourable, we recommend that the duty be fixed at 
sicca Rupees 30 per 100 maunds to be paid by the purchasers. 

‘We recommend that Mr. Sykes be desired to fix on a proper 
place for collecting the Duty upon Salt 1 . ‘That a Duty on it of 30 
sicca Rupees per 100 Maunds be Collected at Houghley and Rajaha- 
barry; and the Government officers employed in the collection of this 

“Proceedings of the Select Committee of 3rd September 1766. As recorded in tho 
'Further Report from the Committee of Secrecy appointed to Enquire into the East 
India Company' Appendix No. 43 (published 1773). 
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Duty, grant Perwannahs on the receipt thereof^ specifying the 
Quantity of Salt, the person it belongs to, and the amount of duties 
collected, which shall then pass to the different Marts it may be 
intended for, free of every other Duty ... That strictest orders be 
given to all other Chokies, not to collect any further Duty or Toll on 
any Salt for which such Perwannahs shall be produced, and to 
prevent any Smuggling; all Salt attempted to be passed without such 
Perwannahs shall be confiscated. 1 * A letter was addressed to Francis 
Sykes, £sq., Resident at the Durbar to take up the collection of salt 
duties immediately on the same day i.e. 7 October 1768. 14 As the 
Advertisement notified, ‘the Sale of Collaries, five in a lot, and no 
person to have above thirty lots*, the existing salt merchants im¬ 
mediately petitioned pleading that the rains have prevented them 
from realising their balances from die Mulungees, who were the real 
producers of the salt. The merchants also expressed their concern at 
the fixing of the price of salt and implored humbly that the salt con¬ 
tracts may continue as before, ‘both for making and selling it*. 15 

(i) Kantababu as Manufacturer of Salt 

It is therefore evident that Francis Sykes became directly 
involved in the salt business from October 1768 as the collection of 
salt duties was made his responsibility. Kantababu was the banian 
of Francis Sykes, so in June 1768 (Ashar-Sravan 1175) he took lease 
of salt mahals in Hijli in the name of his youngest brother ‘Gocul- 
chand Nundee’ 16 and farmed the ticca khallaries in the name of one 
Gobindaprasad Baboo of Cossimbazar while Krisnananda Sircar 
was employed as his gomostah or agent. 17 As no detailed account of 
this period has yet been found, it is not possible to know how he 
acquired the khallaries or the extent of the trade and how it was 
organised. As banians had been excluded from taking salt mahals, 
Kantababu utilised the name of his youngest brother Goculchand 

“Consultations of 7th October 1768. As recorded in the ‘Further Report from the 
Committee of Secrecy appointed to Enquire into the East India Company (1773): 
Appendix No. 50’. 

“Ibid., Letter to Francis Sykes. 

“Ibid., The petition of the Salt Merchants. 

“Proceedings of the Governor General in Council. Revenue Department of 26th 
October 1779. Petition of Beer Narayan Ray. 

“Ibid., Petition of Kissen Kaunt Nundee. 
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or Gorachand who was probably deputed to Hijli. Very little is 
known about Govindaprasad who is found as a partner of Lokenath 
Nandy in this trade even in accounts of 1179 of the Sujamootha 
Mahal. 18 Krisnananda Sircar, who was once a trusted servant of 
Kantababu, quarrelled and was dismissed from service in 1180 
(1774). Curiously the petition of the salt merchants in 1770 did not 
have the name of Goculchand any longer but Kantababu was 
signing his own name. Probably on the expiry of the three years lease 
term Kantababu substituted his own name. As he did not hold any 
Government office in 1770 nor was connected with any Government 
servant, he was free to become a salt merchant in his own right. 
It is interesting to find the names of Gocul Ghosal, Kantababu, 
Cossinath Sen, Banarasi Ghosh, Sobharam Palit and Sukdev 
Mullick amongst the salt merchants of 1770. 

The relation between the agents of the Government and the 
merchants were far from cordial. Both parties tried to take advant¬ 
age over the other, weighment became the bone of contention as 
payment of duty and total price was dependent on the admittance 
of weight by the Government servants. The nature of the trouble is 
quite clear from the ‘Petition of the Black Merchants’. They wrote 
on the 22 October, 1770 to Honourable John Cartier, President and 
Governor, ‘Hon’ble Sir, Last year Gocul Ghoshul failing in his 
payments of Government on account his salt contracts, Md. Reza 
Cawn in order to compleat the Revenue was under the necessity of 
(enter) ing into new Contracts with such as could advance money. 
The Foujdar of Houghly by the Nabob’s order accordingly con¬ 
tracted with Cossinaut who in February paid into the Houghly 
Treasury 49000 Rs. on the Foujdars Engagement for the Delivery of 
the Balance of Gocul’s salt being 90,741 maunds (of Banga weight 
as usual), one half deliverable this year and one half the next at 
45 Rs. per maund. Of this years moiety* only 20000 mds. of common 
weight have yet been delivered tho* by Agreement in the Contract 
the whole 45000 mds. of Banga weight were to have been delivered 
by last August. 

“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Consultations of 22nd April 
1774 (No. 10), p. 435. 
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‘It is to be observed that money was paid in advance altho* the 
salt was delivered in two years only. That the contract was entered 
into upon the Faith of Government and was rectified by the Nabob’s 
Sunnuds. Notwithstanding all this, about one third only of the First 
Year’s quantity of Salt has been delivered and the Banga weight is 
now objected to, the want of Salt is pleaded altho’ the produce Last 
Year was as considerable if not much more so than has been known 
for many years. 

‘When the Nabob was at Calcutta in January he calculated the 
Produce of Salt at Ingeelee (Hijli) would be at 5 lacks maunds of 82 
sicca weight one half of which he ordered to be appropriated to¬ 
wards the Discharge of last year’s Ballances due to the Merchants 
and the other half for this year’s Revenue. Contracts were there¬ 
upon entered into with Calcutta Merchants for the half alloted for 
this year’s Revenue at 75 Rs. and 82 Rs. per maund of 82 sicca 
weight and the money was advanced accordingly and the kists 
settled for the Delivery of Salt which was to have been all delivered 
at Calcutta by Sept, last and on Failure the Government was to 
have been accountable for the short Delivery at the Calcutta price. 
However tho’ the Time is now quite elapsed not above 2/9ths have 
yet been delivered and this weighed off with a scrupulous Exact¬ 
ness in Europe Scales instead of wooden Scales as has been ever 
customary by which means a considerable loss accrues to the 
Merchants. 

‘It is humbly apprehended that all innovations ought to effect 
future Engagements and not those that have been entered into on a 
very different Footing, for it cannot be supposed that the Merchants 
would have given the same price, had it been declared (that) the 
Ban(ga) weight would not have been allowed or that Europe Scales 
would have been introduced, and with respect to the Plea of want of 
Salt the accounts of the Districts will manifest with what Foundation 
it has been urged, or whether it has not been owing rather to new 
Contracts entered into so late as June last at the rate of 60 Rs. per 
maund in prejudice to the contracts of January at 75 Rs. & 82 Rs. per 
maund. 
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'Signed by—Cossinaut Sind (Sen), Cantoo Baboo, Cossinaut( ?)* 
Saberam Pollit (Sobharam Palit), Gansarem (Ghangisyam) Sircar, 
Sugdoh (Sukdev) Mullick, Banarassy Goss (Ghose). 22nd October 
1770, Calcutta.’ 1 * 

This petition gives some idea how the trade was conducted 
with the native merchants who in this case have accused the Govern¬ 
ment practically with a breach of contract. The petition had to be 
sent to W. Lushington, the Supervisor of Hooghly for his com¬ 
ments. The report which was submitted on the 7 December 1770 
throws interesting light on the salt business. Lushington wrote to 
Richard Becher Chief of Council of Revenue, ‘Gentlemen, on 
my way to Idgelce (Hijli) I was favoured with the Receipt of your 
letter of 26th ultimo, enclosing a petition from some Black Merchants 
of Calcutta, relative to their salt business due from Idgelce.’ 20 The 
supervisor of Hooghly clarified the details of the account, admitting 
that substantially the complaint of the Calcutta Merchants was 
correct. Extracts from that long letter will be found interesting. 

Lushington writes, ‘Agreeable to what is represented in this 
petition, a Contract was entered into with Cossinaut by Doulet Sing 
by the direction of the Nabob (Reza Khan—Naib Duan). It was 
for 90,741 maunds which had been contracted to Gocul Gosul; but 
he failing in his advances, his Contract was annulled; And a new 
One was entered into with Cossinaut. Two other merchants Gocul 
Gosul and Cawntoo Baboo had their Contract under the same 
conditions—and the Motive for this allowance of serf, I am informed 
was an Atten(tion) to the complaints of the merchants, who re¬ 
presented the Loss they suffered from their Contracts not being 
fulfilled in the year they were concluded, and the disadvantageous 
Bundibast made by the Nabob, which allowed them only half their 
Balance last year and half this year. Cossinaut, Cawntoo Babu and 

• This seems to be Cossinath Dass, the son of Kandarpa Dass, who became later 
Naib Canongoe in Hijli District. Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 
27th April 1775, p. 228. 

'•Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 26th 
November 1770, pp. 228-229. 

••Ibid., Proceedings of 13th December 1770. * 
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Gocul Gosul either according to their Contracts or by virtue of 
written Promises directed to be given by the Nabob, and therefore 
entitled to a serf of 35 maunds per 100 maunds; but as these Mer¬ 
chants appeared to have been favoured by this circumstance, since 
the other claimants of, for Ballances had no such consideration 
shewn them, Mr. Becher directed upon a Representation of Mr. 
Graham that the Principal of every merchants proportion should be 
delivered before any serf was given to Cossinaut, Cawntoo Baboo 
and Gocul Gosul; who had before represented their case to me and 
to whom I gave positive assurances that as soon as I had ascertained 
by my intended Circuit thro* the Salt Districts, how far last year’s 
Boiling was adequate to the new Contracts and Proportion of old 
Ballances, I would lay the State of the District, with Respect to 
Salt Engagements before you and submit to your Considera¬ 
tion the plan and mode to be adopted for discharging them here¬ 
after. 


‘In the third paragraph of this petition it is asserted that the 
Banga weight or in other words the Serf of 35 P.C. (per cent) had 
been objected to during my time, I must deny that such objection 
was made. The three merchants, whom this distinction was shown, 
were always assured; that they would certainly reap the advantages 
of it either this or next year. The Nabob’s calculations of 5 lakhs 
Maunds of salt in the month of January, was very consistent with 
the prospect at the time; but the assertion of the Merchants that 
they have received a 9th of their Contracts only for the Current Year, 
altho’ it be true ought not to have been made a subject of Complaint 
with them; for while they refuse to receive the salt, they can charge 
to none but themselves the cause of not having received more than 
what they mention. The reason for refusing to receive their salt, I 
believe to be their objection against the New Method of weighing it 
off, and if that be the case, they surely ought to have confined their 
Complaints to that; and not to have represented matters in so wrong 
a light as to imply that the Supervisor was guilty both of unfair In¬ 
novation and of Neglect, when the effects of that supposed neglect 
are owing to an Objection on their parts against the New Mode of 
weighing. Instead of 2/9th of the Years Contracts, more than l/3rd 
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has been imported and near 5000 maunds more is either weighing 
off in the Pergunnah or on its way to Hougly. 

‘The Merchants assert that their salt is weighed off with a 
scrupulous Exactness. I am sorry to find a Complaint against the 
Servants of Government for a faithful discharge of the Trust reposed 
on them; and whatever Blame can be charged upon the scrupulous 
Attention that is objected against them, T am bound to take upon. 
Since they were enjoined by me to be strict in particular. ... The 
wooden scales being coarse and heavy do not feel the additions of 
Salt, thrown in to make them even, so quickly as the iron ones. ... 
This uncertain method exposed the weighman to be bribed by the 
Merchants to favour them; who not satisfied with the addition of 
salt, that accrued from the casting of the scales in a manner that 
most favoured this interest generally influenced.’ 21 

Nothing further is known of this dispute. The amount of Salt 
delivered in 1174, 1175 and 1176 are mentioned in the Proceedings 
of 1 April 1771 without giving the names of the contractors in 
Hijli, Mysadal and Tamlook. Abstract account of the Balances of 
salt due in 1176 has been given as follows: 

Hidglee .. maunds 509,018-12-0 

Mysadal .. „ 265,008-20-0 

Tamlook .. „ 90,773-30-0 

*864,800-22-00 32 

Lushington however sent on 6th March 1771 a statement of serf or 
premium granted by the Nabob on the Balances due to certain 
merchants mentioned below on account of their contracts for ‘Idglee 
salt at the end of Bengal year 1175’ or 1768-69. Here the name of 
‘Luckonaut Nundee* or Lokenath Nandy, Kantababu’s son is found 
for the first time. Kantababu used the name of his son, then four 
years old, from 1768. Thus Lokenath Nandy launched his career as 

^Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 13th 
December 1770. 

“Proceeding! of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue of lit April 1771. 

* The total printed as 8,64,760-22. Hence the addition iSHvrong by 40 mda.. 
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a salt merchant even earlier than his father who used his own name 
for the first time in 1770. Later we find that in Hijli and Sujamuta 
the name of Lokenath Nandy was used as the salt merchant while in 
Tamlook and Mahisadal or Mysadal, Kantababu used his own 
name. 23 


* The list sent by Lushington on 6 March 1771 is as follows: 


Name of the 
Merchants 

Balance due 
to them upon 
adjustment 
of a/cs. 

A serf or 
premium of 
35% granted 
amounting to 

Delivered 
to them on 
this a/c from 
the product: 
of 1175 

Balance remaining 

Luckonaut Nundec 





Mds. 2,00,022-20-0 

69.543-0-0 

21,879-5-0 

47,573-35-0 

Anunderam Nag 

2,34,415- 0-0 

82,164-0-0 

36,982-4-0 

45,181-36-0 

Seereedhur Shaw 

90,750- 0-0 

31,762-0-0 


31,762- 0-0 

Darpanarain 

16,476-30-0 

4.118-0-0* 


4,118- 0-0 


5,41,663-32-8 

1,83,379-0-0 

58,861-9-0 

1,28,635-31-8“** 


*(25% Not totalled) 


The Wasul Bakey of the Contracts of Salt in Mysadal and 
Goomghur show that around 1174 to 1176 the size of the salt Con¬ 
tracts in totality' was almost the same as Hijli which later developed 
into the premier salt producing area. Mysadal and Goombhur re¬ 
cords as under: 25 

Salt Contracted for 1174 Mds. 5,31,891-30-0 Balance 

Due 2,78,550-20-0 

„ „ „ 1175 „ 3,02,856- 0-0 „ 3,44,361-25-0 

„ „ „ 1176 „ 3,63,347- 0-0 „ 3,63,845- 0-0 

Probably the indifferent business in these areas led the Hijli 
contractors to become interested in the Mysadal salt field. 

*>IOR. Bengal Revenue Consultations. Range 49. Vol. 44. Proceedings of 
12 November 1773, pp. 570-72. 4 

M Proceedings or the Controlling Council of Revenue of 25th April 1771, p. 183. 

** The totalof the amounts are not correct. The correct totals are given below: 
Mds. 5,41,664-10-0 instead of 5,41,663-32-8 difference plus Mds. 0-17-8 
„ 1,83,469- 04) „ „ 1,83,379- 0-0 „ plus „ 90- 0-0 

„ 58,861- 9-0 Correct A _ _ • 

„ 1,28,635-31-0 „ „ 1,28,635-31-8 minus „ 0- 0-8 

u lbid. t Proceedings of 26th April 1771, p, 214. 
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Exactly a year later Lushington complains about the salt con¬ 
tractors to Samuel Middleton, now the President of {he Council of 
Revenue on the 29 March 1772. His complaint is that, ‘Very many 
differences occuring in the Adjustment of the Salt balances due to 
Gocul Gosul, Lokynaut Nundy, Seridur Sha and Darpnarain.* Iam 
under a necessity of referring myself to you for a decision concerning 
them.’ First he gave a detailed account of Gocul Ghoshal r and 
then wrote, ‘No. 3, 4 and 5 are the Accounts of Seridur Sha, Loaky- 
naut Nundy and Durpanarain. They only differ with public 
Accounts from the Quantity of Serf charged and allowed. They 
possess written Engagements to entitle them to a premium of 35 P 
cent; the latter excepted to whom was granted only 25 P cent. They 
have drawn their accounts upon the Plan I have mentioned. Gocul 
might have observed with Propriety in stating his. Considering the 
Nabob’s adjustment as authentic, they deem their own right indisput¬ 
able to a Performance of the Engagements annexed to it; and it being 
stipulated that the Balance established in 1176 should be discharged 
in two years by equal proportions, their claim to the premium of 12 P 
cent upon the Salt which was not delivered agreeable to this engage¬ 
ment was expected. But as they experienced great partiality in being 
thus distinguished by this ample compensation, a Refusal of this 
claim may not be deemed so much a hardship to them as a neces¬ 
sary satisfaction to the other Claimants whose Cases were never 
considered until the Hon’ble the President and Council were pleased 
to allow the m the premium of 12 P cent P. ann., upon their Balances. 

‘Having thus stated their claims with the Observations I thought 
due from me, I have to request you will favour me with your decision 
upon these points—whether the Grant of Serf of 35 P cent which they 
claim upon the Authority of wri tten Engagements in their posses¬ 
sion is to be deemed valid and whether in that case they shall be 
entitled to the further Premium (of 12 P cent) P Annum in the 
manner they have charged in their Accounts. 

‘Lockynaut Nundy advances a like Claim for Serf on the 
Zemindar of Mysadal; but his Accounts not being settled I am not 

• Darpanarain was the Naib of the Maharaja of Nadia.* 
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able to sena you a Statement of them. The claim however must 
stand or fall with those other claims now referred to your Decision. 
I must however further desire that you will favour me with your 
particular Instructions upon the various demands made by Gocul 
Gosul, that I may agreeably thereto finally settle accounts with him* 86 
The account with Lokenath follows 87 which gives a clear idea of the 
way* in which the salt business was conducted. The account is 
printed on the next page (p. 180). 

In this instance Lushington won his case against the Salt 
Merchants on all points. The claim of Banga weight and the addi¬ 
tional premium of 12 per cent were made alternative to each other. 
The influence of Reza Khan was giving way to the administration 
of the Company and Warren Hastings was already the Governor 
putting an end to the loose organisations of the Company’s affairs. 
The decision was short and to the point. “Having thus determined 
upon the mode of Ascertaining and liquidating the Salt balances due 
to Gocul Ghosal, the Board have only further to remark upon the 
letter from the Collector of Hougley dated 29th March last, that the 
claims of Banga weight of thirtyfive percent, preferred by Serudur 
Shah, Luckynaut Nundy and Durpanarain, are similar to that made 
by Gocul Goshall in the second Article of Difference between his 
accounts and those of the Zemindars of Idgellee and of course meet 
with the same decision.” Upon the 2nd article the Board decided 
that, “having already received a very ample compensation for the 
delay,”, .“the Contractors do not have any just tide to receive a 
premium of 12% per annum unless they renounce the previous 
allowance of 35% which it is not expected he (sic) will do from the 
greater advantage attending the latter.” 86 

Philip Francis had remarked that the contracts for salt had 
led to the depopulation of the salt districts and that what had been 
gained by monopoly was lost by the injury done to agriculture. 86 This 

n Proceedings of the Gomptrolling Council of Revenue at Munhidabad of 2nd 
April, 1772, pp. 150-152. 

” Ibid., p. 156. 

^Proceedings of the Gomptrolling Committee of Revenue of 1st October 1772, 
p. 594. 

**Firrainger, Fifth Report of the Select Committee, p. CGGVIII (Old Ed.), p. 306 
(New Ed.). 
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observation was largely correct as by settling the salt district in 1772 
the Company gained financially while the salt farmers destroyed more 
agricultural land by cutting the topsoil and creating fissures for more 
sea water to enter into the shallow basins where salt was produced. 


With the Salt Settlements of 1772 the shadow of important 
personalities comes to the surface. The largest Chucklah Hijli or 
Idgelec was taken in Farm by Kamaluddin Cawn, who became 
famous during the trial of Maharaja Nandakumar. Kamaluddin 
Cawn had Gooroodas and Radhacharan as his security and agreed 
to increase Rs. 35,000 in money and maunds 35,000 in salt 
production per year. Gooroodas and Radhacharan being the son 
and son-in-law respectively of Maharaja Nandakumar and Kamalud¬ 
din not being a man of business and position as has been proved 
during the trial, there can be little doubt about the fact that Maha¬ 
raja Nandakumar himself was the real Farmer of the Salt district of 
Hijli. The Chuklah Mysadal was taken on Farm by Colleypersud, 
having Santiram Sing, a son of Gangagovinda Sing as his Security. 
The Farmer agreed to increase Rs. 21,500 in money and maunds 
27,000 in salt production every year. All the contracts were given for 
five years. The statement of the proposals accepted for Salt districts 
dependent on Hoogly were as under 30 


Chuklah Fanner 


Security Increase in money 

and salt per year 


Idgellee 

Tamlook 

Jalemoutah 

Sujamoutah 

Mysadaul 


Kamaluddin Cawn 

Goordas & Radhacharan 

Rs. 35,000 Mds. 35,000 

Abdul Rahaman 

Ramttonoo Dutta 

„ 15,000 

J> 

20,000 

Birnarain Zemindar 

Buddenaut Roy 

„ 7,000 

M 

15,000 

Mahandarain 

Raghonaut 

„ 5,000 


7,000 

Colleypersaud 

Santeram Sing 

„ 21,500 

>> 

27,000 


To give an official stamp Lushington wrote from Hooghly on 
the 22 October 1772, ‘the Farmers of the Salt Districts have solicited 
me to grant them a Kellaut. I do not consider myself authorised to 
do it; but as they are not satisfied with my denial and represent that 
such a ceremony is necessary to impress the proper ideas of their 

^Proceedings of the Comptrolling Committee of Revenue of 12th August 1772, 
p. 448. 
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Authority in the District; I have thought it proper to refer their 
request to you.’ 81 

0 

Kantababu or Lokenath Nandy did not farm any of the Salt 
Districts but continued to be contractors of salt. There will be occas- 
sion to discuss this matter further when the accusations of Beveridge 
regarding the salt contracts of Kantababu will be dealt with. 

r 

As almost all the salt were sold around Calcutta, the prevailing 
salt prices of 24 Parganas at the end of 1772 may be found useful: 

At 69 Sicca Rupees per 100 Maunds (of 80 Sicca to the Seer) -74/- 
Arcot Rupees 

At 75 Sicca Rupees per 100 Maunds (of 80 Sicca to the Seer) —81/- 
Arcot Rupees 

At 71 Arcot Rupees per 100 Maunds (of 80 Sicca to the Seer) — 71/- 
Arcot Rupees 

At 75 Arcot Rupees per 100 Maunds (of 80 Sicca to the Seer) — 75/- 
Arcot Rupees 

At 76 Arcot Rupees per 100 Maunds (of 80 Sicca to the Seer)-—76/- 
Arcot Rupees 3 * 

The system of 82 sicca weight still prevails in many parts of 
Bengal. The wholesaler offers 82 sicca weight to the retailer who sells 
his commodities at 80 sicca weight. Thus the wholesaler legitimately 
allows the retailer to make a 2|-% profit. As 80 sicca weight has be¬ 
come a word of transaction and the actual weight has nothing to do 
with ‘sicca’, it simply means an addition of 2i to 3% over the rates 
charged by the wholesaler. 

By 1773 Kantababu organised his salt trade very well. He 
continued to be a salt contractor and not a farmer. His main area of 
production was Hijli with minor interests in Tumlook, Sujamootha 
and Mysadal. When he gave up his salt business in the districts and 
was only interested in selling salt to the Govt., he had to relinquish 
salt producing khallaries the number of which was 403J. 88 Ram- 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 20th 
November 1772, p. 476. 

•■Ibid, of 14th November 1772. 

“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, of 19th June 1775 (Petition 
of Banarasee Ghosh), pp. 655-656. 
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prasad Mukheiji* who succeeded to these khallaries sometime in 
June 1774, after they were relinquished by Kantababu, gave the 
number of khallaries as 401. 34 Each of the khallaries (saltpans) had 
two chakas (wheels) for producing salt. This explains 4031 khallaries 
as given in the petition of Banarasee Ghosh, a salt contractor from 
the earliest times and a friend of Ramprasad Mukherji. Even after 
relinquishment, these khallaries continued to be known as ‘Lokenath 
Nandy’s Khallaries’. 85 The salt accounts of May 1773 clearly prove 
that Kantababu had been one of the biggest salt manufacturers in 
the Hijli-Mysadal area in 1770. The salt accounts of Hijli, Suja- 
mootha, Tamlook 36 and Mysadal 87 are given below. 



1NJELLEE ( Hijli) District in 1972 


* Ramprasad Mukheiji was the banian of Mr. Archdekin, Salt Agent at Hijli. 
“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 25th July 1774 (Petition of 
Rampersaud Mukherji), pp. 242-243. 

••Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. 

(a) ‘The Four hundred and one teeka collaries commonly known by the name of 
Locknaut Nundees*—Proceedings of 25th July 1774. 

(b) *403 collaries belonging to Cantababu*—Proceedings of 19th June 1774. 

(;) 'Four hundred tiUa Kallaries... belonging to Balochkunet (Lokenath) Nundce- 
Jee*—Proceedings of 25th July 1774. 

(d) ‘Camaul heretofore farmed to Sheigh Baboo under the title of Lokenath 
Nundee's Callries’—Proceedings of 25th July 1774. 

(f) "The grant of Lucknaut Nundee's Teeka Kallaries'—Proceedings of 2nd Sep¬ 
tember 1774. 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 1st Juno 
1773, pp. 30-32. 

“Ibid. (India Office Copy of the Proceedings), Proceedings of 1st June. 1773. 
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'Account of the Particulars of the Balance of Salt due on Contractors with the 
Zamindars of Idglee on the part of the Government as per adjusted accounts to end of 
the Orissa year 1178—Shewing like-wise the quantity due to each Merchant after 
deducting the Dividend of the year 1179’. w The district of Midnapore followed the 
Orissa year. 

'The Idglee account: 


Name 


Balances of 
salt due as per 
adjusted a/cs. 

Deduct the 
Dividend of 
the year 1179 

Balances 
now due 

Cossinaut Sain 

Mds. 

17,806- 0-0 

3,282- 0-0 

14,524- 0-0 

Kishnanund Sircar 

» 

17,806- 0-0 

3,282- 0-0 

14,524- 0-0 

Gunnisam Sircar 

M 

23,400- 0-0 

2,485- 0-0 

20,915- 0-0 

Serrydur Shah 

M 

29,900-37-8 

5,512- 0-0 

24,388-37-8 

Soberum Paullet 

99 

11,882-20-0 

2,191- 0-0 

9,691-20-0 

Mooleychand 

99 

5,024- 0-0 

926- 0-0 

4,098- 0-0 

Suckdcb Mullick 

99 

2,261-30-0 

417- 0-0 

1,844-30-0 

Saike Azim 

99 

52,666-30-0 

9,710- 0-0 

42,956-30-0 

Total Kolabakcy: 

99 

1,85,793- 7-8 

32,424- 0-0 

1,53,369- 1-8 

Purgwnah Contractors 

Durp Narain 

Mds. 

5,082-30-0 

— 

5,082-30-0 

Mooteram 

99 

25,975- 2-8 

4,789- 0-0 

21,186- 2-8 

Debey Persud 

99 

1,297-20-0 

239- 0-0 

1,058-20-0 

Locknaut Nandey 

99 

1,10,180- 8-0 

15,566- 0-0 

94,614- 8-0 

Suckdev Mullick 

99 

3,515-20-0 

648- 0-0 

2,867-20-0 

Modden Das 

99 

2,421-37-8 

446- 0-0 

1,975-37-8 

Richard Barwcll Esq. 

99 

6,942- 0-0 

1,279 0-0 

5,663- 0-0 

Choyton Cum 

99 

4,465-15-0 

823- 0-0 

3,642- 0-0 

Rampersaud and 
Ganganarain 

99 

13,268-10-0 

2,446- 0-0 

10,822-10-0 

Taeze Sing and Sew Sing 

99 

12,900-25-0 

2,378- 0-0 

10,522-25-0 

Sew Sing and Taeze Sing 

99 

'10,530-30-0 

1,867- 0-0 

8,263-30-0 

Hurry Kissen Bandaji 

99 

13,595-30-0 

2,506- 0-0 

11,089-30-0 

Saudet Cawn 

99 

3,869-35-0 

713- 0-0 

3,156-35-0 

Total Pergunnah 

Mds. 

2,99.749-35-0 

47,965- 0-0 

2,51,784-37-0 

Total -Do- and Colabakey 

99 

4,85,543- 4-8 

80,389- 0-0 

4,05,154- 4-8 

Add balance due by Gocul 
Ghosal to be adjusted by 
transfer 

99 

1,40,162-23-0 

19,611- 0-0 

1,20,551-23-0 

Total: 

Mds. 

6,25,705-27-8 

1,00,000- 0-0 

5,25,705-27-8» 


■The Orissa year is one year plus to the Bengali year. 1970-71 ** 1377 Bengali years 
1378 Orissa year. So the years 1178 & 1179 are equivalent to 1177 & 1178 Bengali years 
and therefore correspond to 1769-70 and 1770-71. 
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‘Account of the Particulars of the Balances of Salt due on Contractors with the 
Zemindar of Taxnlook on the part of the Government as per adjusted accounts to the 
end of the Orissa year 1178. Shewing likewise the Quantity due to each Merchant 
after Deducting the Dividend of the year 1179. 

The Tamlook account 


Name 


Balances of Salt Deduct the Balances 

due as per Dividend of now due 

adjusted a/cs. the year 1179 


Cossinaut Sain Mds. 

55,317-20-0 

10,050- 0-0 

45,267-20-0 

( ?)rreymont Shah 

If 

5,211-20-0 

947-20-0 

4,264- 0-0 

Hurrey Kissen Bandagey 

ll 

6,711-33-0 

1,220-20-0 

5,491-13-0 

Gunnissam Sircar 

II 

3,803-27-0 

691- 0-0 

3,112-27-0 

(Can) too Baboo 

ll 

10,877- 6-0 

1,995- 0-0 

8,882- 6-0 


99 

, 3,866- 2-0 

703- 0-0 

3,163- 2-0 

Gocul Sain and 

99 

6,143- 3-8 

1,118- 2-8 

5,025- 1-0 

Rampersud 

99 

6,403-28-0 

1,116- 0-0 

5,327-28-0 


99 

16,336-27-8 

2,857- 0-0 

13,479-27-8 

Goddadur Paul 

99 

1,184-24-0 

200-20-0 

984- 4-0 

Tillokram Bysack 

99 

2,070-30-0 

380- 0-0 

1,690-30-0 

Mds. 

1,17,926-21-0 

21,328-22-8 

96-597-38-8 

Jaynarain alias Gocul Gosal 

99 

8,820-21-8 

1,605-20-0 

7,215- 1-8 

Total: 

99 

1,26,747- 2-8 

22,934- 2-8 

1,03,813- 0-0 

The Sujamootha account of the same 

period 



Colabakey Balances: 





Serrydur Shah Mds. 

67- 0-0 

67- 0-0 

Nil. 

Saike Azam 

II 

309- 0-0 

160- 0-0 

149- 0-0 

Total Colabakey 

II 

376- 0-0 

227- 0-0 

149- 0-0 

Pergunnah Contractors: 





Cofsinaut Sain Mds. 

3,549-20-0 

1,500- 0-0 

2,049-20-0 

Hurry Kissen Bandajey 

99 

2,360-17-8 

1,000- 0-0 

1,360-17-8 

Jugget Chand 

99 

2,594-10-0 

1,050- 0-0 

1,544-10-0 

Ganganarain 

99 

519-15-0 

270-35-8 

248-19-8 

Lucknaut Nundey 

II 

7,123- 0-0 

1,550- 0-0 

5,573- 0-0 

Total Pergunnah Balances 

l» 

16,146-22-8 

5,370-35-8 

10,775-27-0 

Total Colabakey and 





Pergunnah 

19 

16,522-22-8 

5,597-35-8 

10,924-27-0 

Achelf Sing alias Gocul Ghosal 

99 

4,707-18-0 


4,707-18-0 

Total: , 

19 

21,230- 0-8 

5,597-35-8 

15,632- SO 


All the three accounts above are dated Calcutta, 12 May, 1773, and signed by W. 
Lushington. 


8 
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The Mysadal account of the same period 


Name 


Balances of 
salt due as per 
adjusted 
accounts 

Deduct the 
Dividend of the 
the present 
year 1179 

Balances 
now due 

Colabakey balances: 

Mirza Jaffier Mds. 

30,996-20-0 

1,296- 0-0 

29,700-204) 

Mooktram Roy 

99 

5,881- 0-0 

292- 0-0 

5,589- 0-0 

Sam Dutt 

99 

11,768-30*0 

412- 0-0 

11,356-30-0 

Moorally Khazanchey 

99 

6,220- 0-0 

250- 0-0 

5,950- 04) 

Banarasee Gose 

99 

17,304- 0-0 

2,075- 0-0 

15,229- 0-0 

Kishnanund Sircar 

99 

10,895-35-0 

1,307- 0-0 

9,585-354) 

Kebolram Nowguey 

99 

41,879- 0-0 

5,026- 0-0 

36,853- 0-0 

Ram Tunnoo Roy 

99 

2,702-20-0 

325- 04) 

2,377-204) 

Harrykissen Bandagey 

99 

12,925- 0-0 

1,551- 0-0 

11,374- 04) 

Moindey & Boolowali Khan 

99 

20,505-10-0 

— 

20,505-10-0 

Total Colabakey 

99 

1,61,057-35-0 

12,534- 04) 

1,48,523-35-0 

Ptrgunnah Balances: 

Sadasib Roy and Ramanund 

Roy Mds. 

19,851-25-0 

76- 5-0 

19,775-20-0 

Anundey Ram Naig 

99 

23,306- 0-0 

265- 0-0 

23,041- 0-0 

Sibram Coond 

99 

7,067-20-0 

50- 04) 

7,017-204) 

Sam Chowdry 

99 

1,612-30-0 

193- 0-0 

1,419-304) 

Nynchum Dutt 

99 

12,750- 0-0 

630- 0-0 

12,120 -0-0 

Gocul Shaw 

99 

499-30-0 

60- 0-0 

439-30-0 

Kissen Cantoo Baboo 

99 

98,224-30-0 

12,538- 0-0 

85,686-304) 

Cossinaut Baboo 

99 

49,226-15-0 

3,247-30-0 

45,978-25-0* 

Mooteram Doss 

99 

15,601-15-0 

1,369-15-0 

14,232- 0-0 

Ramjay Tagore 

99 

4,602-20-0 

553- 0-0 

4,049-20-0 

Mooden Dutt 

99 

25,775-5-0 

3,093- 0-0 

22,682- 5-0 

KishenDass 

99 

6,792-10-0 

815- 0-0 

5,977-104) 

Ramtanoo Dutt 

99 

13,277-35-0 

1,593- 0-0 

11,688-35-0 

Soubhachand and 

Dallchand 

99 

1,28,001- 04) 

16,310- 04) 

1,11,691- 04) 

Saujoo Mall 

99 

13,601- 04) 

1,632- 04) 

11,969- 0-0 


i 

99 

4,20,189-35-0 

42,425-104) 

3,77,764-25-0 

Total Colabakey & 
Pergunnah 

99 

5,81,247-30-0 

54,959-104) 

5,26,288-204) 

Jainarain Ghosal alias 

Gocul Ghosal 

99 

1,10,504- 04) 

19,378-304) 

91,125-10-0 

Total: 

99 

6,91,751-304) 

74,338- 04) 

6,17,413-30-0 


12th May, 1773. William Lushington (Collector). 


•Corrected the misprint which was 45,98^20*0. 
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In the year under review i.e. 1769-70 the total balance of the 
Salt accounts in the four mahals of Higli, Tumlook, Sujamootha 
and Mysadal were Mds. 14,65,434-20-8. Of this total, the responsi¬ 
bility of Gocul Ghoshal in various names is for—Mds. 2,64,194-22-8 
and of Kantababu in the name of his son and himself Mds. 2,26- 
405-4-0. In other words Gocul Ghoshal and Kantababu together 
were responsible for 33% of the balances. Individually Kantababu 
was responsible for 15% and Gocul Ghoshal for 18%. If the adjust¬ 
ment accounts of Gocul Ghosal are eliminated the total becomes 
Mds. 12,01,239-38-0 and Kantababu*s responsibility rises to 18f%. 
In die Pargana balances only (eliminating both the Gocul Ghosal 
accounts and Colabakey balances) the total comes to Mds. 8,54,012- 
33-8 only and the involvement of Kantababu rises to 26|%. It is 
evident from the study of these figures that in 1769-70 Kantababu 
was a very important salt contractor indeed and only second to 
Gocul Ghoshal in these fields. 39 

This position was maintained in the following year. Out of the 
Tuncaes or Orders for delivery of Salt in the Pargana of Hijli, Lokenath 
Nandy (written as Locknaut Nundy) received the Pargana contract 
for Mds. 56,871-21-0 when the total orders to pargana contractors 


’(A) 

Total 

Kantababu and 
his son 

Gocul Ghosal 

Mahal 


6,25,705-27-8 
21,230- 0-8 
1,26,747- 2-8 
6,91,751-30-0 

1,10-180- 8-0 
7,123- 0-0 
10,877- 6-0 
98,224-30-0 

1,40-162-23-0 
4,707-18-0 
8,820-21-8 
1,10,504- 0-0 

Hijli 

Sujamootha 

Tumlook 

Mysadal 


14,65,434-20-8 

2,26,405, 4-0 

2,64,194-22-8 


(B) Total without the accounts of Gocul Ghosal: 

4,85,543- 4-0 
16,522-22-8 
1,17,926-21-0 
5,81,247-304) 


Hijli 

Sujamootha 

Tumlook 

Mysadal 



12,01,239-38-0 



(C) Total without the accounts of Gocul Ghosal & Colabakey Contractors: 

2,99,749-35-0 Hijli 

16,146-22-8 Soojamootha 

1,17,926-21-0 Tumlook 

4,20,189-35-0 Mysadal 


8,54,012-33-8 
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amounted to Mds. 2,51,917-38-0 and the total of Colabakey and 
Pargana contractors came to Mds. 3,49,650-29-0. Similarly in Turn- 
look ‘Kisna Cantoo Baboo’ was ordered to supply Mds. 2,384-0-0 
in a total of Mds. 39,579-5-0. In Soojamootha ‘Locknaut Nundy* 
received orders to supply Mds. 5,573 in a total of Mds. 15,617-7-0. 
In Pargana Mysadal, ‘Cantoo Baboo’ was responsible for Mds. 
22,760-0-0 in a total of Mds. 2,08,791-29-0 and including Colabakey 
a total of Mds. 2,57,712-11-8. In a total of Mds. 5,15,905-9-0 Par¬ 
gana contract Kantababu was responsible for a total of Mds. 87,588- 
21-0 or 16f% almost 17% of the Orders or Tuncaes 

While the business of manufacturing and selling salt was going 
on in full swing the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council 
read a petition in their meeting of 29 June from Gocul Gosul, Cossi- 
naut (in all probability Cossinaut Sen) and Lucknaut Nundee. The 
three major or biggest contractors petitioned setting forth the hard¬ 
ships which they suffered by the Board’s Resolution on the subject 
of their Salt Contracts and pointing out that the supposition of their 
having obtained them by dint of influence was without any founda¬ 
tion. 41 

The Resolution of the board was, 'Agreed that the petitioners be 
referred to the Superintendent of the Khalsa and he be desired to call 
for their original contracts and such other authentic proofs as they 
may have to produce of the circumstances which they represent and 
report thereon to the Board’. 4 * 

Conforming to this resolution the petition of the salt merchants 
was forwarded. In this Arzee the merchants complain of a breach of 
contract on behalf of the Government, 'the petitioners request for 
admitting their claim of 35% maunds on their contract of salt with 
the Zamindars of Ingelee (Hijli) concluded under the immediate 
sanction of the Government, without prejudice to them in regard to 
the premium of 12% per annum granted as just and equitable com¬ 
pensation for delay incurred in delivering die salt contracted to the 
Merchants and for which they made regular advances of money’. 

“I.O.R. Calcutta Revenue Consultations. Proceedings of 26 October 1773. 
Range 67 Volume 57, pp. 194-197 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 29th June 
1773. d. 487. 
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As the proof of their rightful claim the petition continues, ‘Two of 
us Gocul Gosaul and Lucknaut Nundey in the Bengal year 1174* 
and 1175, did enter into regular Contracts with the Zamindars of 
Ingellee, which Contracts were attended and countersigned with an 
assurance of performance by this Officer (Superintendent) on the 
part of the Government*. The complaint was that money was ad¬ 
vanced when the price of salt was high, but now as the effect of a 
free and open trade the prices have been gready reduced putting 
the merchants to loss. When Nabab Mahomed Reza Khan came 
to Calcutta in the month of Falgoon 1176 the salt merchants remons¬ 
trated strongly against the Government for the failure in delivering 
the salt as was stipulated in the contracts. The merchants argued 
that, ‘Your petitioners considered their Contracts with Government 
in the light of Mercantile transactions in which each party was to 
abide by the conditions of the Agreement. We therefore applied to 
the Nabob for Justice in the reparation to which we are entitled, 
first for the interest of our money advanced without a Return of 
Goods in any kind of proportion. Secondly for the disappointment 
sustained in our commercial schemes, the money sunk therein being 
thus detained from those other branches of Trade, wherein your peti¬ 
tioners might have gained a Mercantile Profit*. Salt at this time sold 
at Rs. 105 per 100 Maunds exclusive of the duty of 30% which 
afforded a profit of 25% considered by no means to be extravagantly 
high. The Merchants write, ‘The Nabob agreed to give us the 
compensation in question of 35 maunds on every 100 maunds of salt 
and having added this to the principal of our demand*. Continuing 
they write, ‘Mr. Becher assured your Petitioners that this engagement 
should be faithfully fulfilled, Mr. Graham and Mr. Lushington, the 
Supervisor of Houghly gave the same assurance to your petitioners*. 
In conclusion they wind up their long petition by expressing their 
dissatisfaction at not having received the compensation and request 
for early payments. The petitioners are—‘Gocul Chund Gossaul, 
Kissenkunt Bauboo and Cossinaut Bauboo*. 48 

It is interesting to find that Kantababu signed his own name in 

•So Lokenath Nandy became Salt Merchant in 1174 or 1767-66. 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 27th July 
1773, pp. 357-371. 
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the place of his son Lokenath who has been stated to be one of the 
petitioners. The office copy contains Bengali signatures under the 
English renderings. The names have been written as %5fT^rsai 
CSilrK C3R. 44 These are original signatures. 

Translated they will read as Sri Gocul Chandra Ghosal, of Sri 
Krishnakanta Das (‘of’—by using the Sanskrit sya) and Sri 
Kashinath Sen. 

On the same day CSossinaut however submits another petition 
separately. He complains that while the claims of Banga Weight 
of Gocul Gosaul and Locknaut were admitted, his claim was treated 
differently. He writes how the Nawab was angry on Gocul Gosaul 
and asked Himmut Sing to annul his contracts. ‘Your Petitioner 
therefore hopes that the difference between his claim and that of 
Gocul Gosaul (in the instance now rejected) and of Lucknaut’s, 
the former being an original and an inseparate right from the Con¬ 
tract, and the latter a positive or consideration given as a compensa¬ 
tion for non performance of these Contracts being considered with 
that Justice for which you are so imminent. You will allow the said 
claim to be established as an Essential right of the Contract and grant 
your petitioner as Gocul Gosaul has been already granted in the 
instance before given in 1174; the premium of 12% given in lieu of 
the market price of the salt which is stipulated in the Contract and 
in Consideration of the loss of interest occasioned by a delay in deli¬ 
vering the salt’. 45 

The Board discussed at length and resolved that the claims of 
Gocul Ghosal, Lokenath Nandy and Kashinath be admitted. It was 
argued that, ‘Great part of the contract held by Gocul Ghoshal and 
Loaknaut Nundee are purchases which they declare to have made 
from other merchants. On these then it follows that the Clauses for 
Bunga weight could not have been obtained by any influence on 
their part, being bought by them with that clause in the persuation 
that the faith of Government stood engaged to make good’. 

‘‘Proceedings of the Revenue Board Consisting of the Whole Council of 27th July 
1773. O.C. No. 14. 

“Ibid., O.C. No. 14. * 
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‘These lights were not before the Board when they came to the 
Resolution recorded upon the Proceedings of the 11th June. The 
prayer of the petitioners then before them was general and no 
Particular or personal explanation had been given to influence the 
decision’ .. ‘Under these circumstances the Board Resolve that in 
justice to individuals to avoid litigation and in support of the faith 
of Government that the former distinction made between the Simple 
and Bunga contracts be entitled to the same rate of interest from the 
day they fell due as has been decreed upon by simple contracts’. 
‘Agreed that Mr. Lushington, the Collector of the Salt districts be 
informed that we have admitted the claims of Cossinaut, Gocul 
Gosaul and Locknaut Nundee to the Banga serf and directed to carry 
the same to their credits agreeably, to the tenor of the Contracts with 
the Government*. 48 


A letter was immediately addressed to William Lushington 
by W. Aldersey, the Chairman of the Board on 27 July 1773 direct¬ 
ing him to credit the Banga serf of 35 per cent in the contracts of 
Cossinaut, Gocul Ghoshal and Lokenath Nandy. 47 

The Salt trade thus became more lucrative from this date. In 
addition to the 25% profit was now added the advantage of 35% 
of serf. Normally by selling 1,00,000 Maunds of Salt at Rs. 105 per 
100 Maunds the profit at 25% would be Rs. 26,250/-. Now by gain¬ 
ing the advantage of weight the merchants were able to set off the 
Government duty of Rs. 30 against the 35% Banga serf. The salt 
trade now became more attractive than it ever was. Gocul Gosha!, 
who was going through a lot of difficulties for the non-payment of 
Government dues in time, now produced Raja Nabakrisna as his 
Security. ‘Raja Nobkissen delivered in writing, offering himself to 
become Gocul Gosul’s security for whatever Jumma his farms may be 
established at*. 48 


In the salt mahals even in 1773 the groups and cliques were 
slowly rising to the surface. As related earlier Kamaluddin, the 

«Ibid., pp. 373-379. 

"Proceedings of the Revenue Board Consisting of the Whole Council of 27th July 
1773. O.C. No. 14, p. 387. 

M Ibid. of 30th July 1773, p. 430. 
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Renter of Higli had for his security Gooroodas and Radhacharan 
the son and son-in-law of Maharaja Nandakumar. Raja Nabakri- 
shna allied himself with Gocul Ghoshal, thus renewing the intimacy 
which they enjoyed long ago as the banians of Lord Clive. Ganga- 
govind Singh appointed Aumeen of the Khalsa, was deputed to 
Beerbhoom on 23 July 1773; four months later on 23 November 
1773 he was appointed the Dewan of Burdwan, Moorsedabad, 
Dinajpore and Dacca divisions. His work was so satisfactory that on 
12 April, 1774 he was given an allowance ofRs. 1,000 per month. 
(Pro. Rev. Board consisting of the Whole Council pp. 309-10, 324 
& 498). His son Santiram Singh became the Security of Kaliprasad. 
Only Krishnakanta Nandy was all by himself in his salt trade. The 
new advantage coupled with his financial stability gave him the 
unique opportunity of becoming the premier manufacturer of salt. 
Kantababu organised the trade well with 403 \ Khallaries for produc¬ 
ing salt. It was unfortunate that he had to relinquish these khallaries 
and retire untimely and unwillingly from the manufacture of salt 
and a lucrative business only a year later and restrict himself to the 
contract-selling of salt. The proceedings of 12 November 1773 
give the details of the Waseel Bakey of the Tuncaes (Permits) of 
salt issued in the Bengal year 1180. 49 


••I.O.R. Bengal Revenue Consultations. Proceedings of 12 November 1773. Range 
49 Vol. 44, p. 570-72. 


Waseel Bakey of Tuncaes of Salt issued in the Bengal year 1180. 


HtyLI 


Collabakey Contracts 


Amount of 
Tuncaes 

Received 

Balance 

Cossenaut Sain 

Ids 

23,810 

4,996-00 

18,814 (a) 

Kissenanund Sircar 

j* 

8,450 

8,450-00 

— 

Gunnesam Sircar 


12,170 

5,291-00 

6,879 

Sereydhur Shah 

99 

14,653 

— 

14,653 

Soveram Paulet 


6,212 

— 

6,212 

Moolchand 


4,159-37 

— 

4,159-37 

Sucdeb Mullick 


1,075 

1,075 

— 

Shaike Auzeem 

99 

27,202 

27,202-34 

Total I 

99 

97,732-31 

19,812 

77,920-31 
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Warren Hastings as the Governor of Bengal had already brought 
order into all Government departments. Gone were the days when 
the accounts were slipshod figures without details. The Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue recorded its proceedings from 6 December 
1773 and recorded in the appendices the salt accounts at the end of 



Hijli 



Contracts 

Amount of 
Tuncaes 

Received 

Balance 

Faize Sing Seho Sing 

Mds 7,603- 4 

— 

7,603- 4 

Ramprcsad & Ganganarain 

„ 7,660-20 

3,659-20 

4,001 

Bhowanychurn and Jugalldass 

„ 5,855 2 

2,629- 2- 8 

3,225-39-8 

Mooterem 

„ 14,300 

14,300 

—- 

Juggctchand 

„ 1,680 

1,680 

— 

Khemachand 

„ 3,495 

3,495 

29,854- 5 

— 

Seerydhar Shah 

„ 55,972 

26,118-35 

Chaetonchum 

„ 1,120 

— 

2,120 

Saukdev Mullick 

,, 1,670 

1,670 

— 

Modendas 

1,150 

1,150 

— 

Deviprasad 

„ 615 

334-10 

280-30 

Richard Barwcll 

„ 3,300 

3,084-12-8 

215-27-8 

Harrakissen Bandajey 

,, 6,360 

3,165 

3,195 

Sadat Cawn 

1,635 

„ 56,888-11(b) 

1,544-20 

90-20 

Lucknaut Nundey 

17,551- 7-8(c) 

39,337- 3-8 

Durpnarain 

„ 9,376-36 

2,780-30 

6,596- 6 

Gunnisam Sircar 

„ 6,458-30 

— 

6,458-30 

Annundeyram Naig 

„ 65,778 

28,819-25 

36,958-15 

Total II 

„ 2,51,917-23 

l,15,716-12-8(d) 

1,36,201- 1-8 

Total of I & II 

3,49,650-14 

Mysadal 

l,35,528-12-8(e) 

2,14,122- 1-8 

Merza Jaffier 

Mds 7,850 

7,850 

— 


Mucta Ram Roy 
Sain Dutt 

Moorly Khazanchey 
Banarasey Gose 
Kisnnanund Sircar 
Kebolram Newguy 
Ramhinnir Roy . 
Harkissen Bandajey 
Ballowall Cawn 
Ramtunoo Dutt 


Total 


y> 

99 

91 

91 

99 

99 

11 

19 

11 

19 

19 


1,450 
3,000 
1,550 
4,000 
2,600 
9,750 
610 
3,000 
5,400 
6,710-22-8 

45,920-22-8 


1,450 

1,474 

1,550 


9,671-10 
610 


1,526 

4,000 

2,600 

78-30 

3,000 

5,400 

6,710-22-8 


22,605-10-0 23,315-12-8(f) 


(a), (b), (c), (d) & (e)—Mistakes have been corrected. 


In the original the figure was 


(a) In th 

(b) „ „ 

( c ) w » 


99 

99 


11 


11 

11 


11 

11 

91 

19 


9 • 
91 


19 

11 

11 

11 


(h) & (i) n 


'f), (g),’(h) &”(i)—Mistakes have been corrected, 
f j in the original the figure was 

tg) »* *» »» »» ” ** 


*» 


» 


» 


18,814-31 
56,888 
17,551-17-8 
1,15,716-22-8 
1,35,528-22-8 

23,315-15-8 

5,125 

31,014 
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every month. In the appendix for the month of January 1774 the 
account of the salt boiled in ‘Chucklah Houghley* in the year 1180 
(1773-74) has been given. Ram Ram Bose die Aurnypen’s Naib re¬ 
ceived Mds. 1,28,313-7-8 for disposal of which the share of Lokenath 
was Mds. 8,435-17-8 only. 50 The Waseel Bakey of Salt balances due 
to the Merchants from the Pargana of Soojamootha made up to 25 
Cautick (Kartick) of the Orissa year 1181 (Bengal year 1180) or 7 
November, 1773 was: 51 


Mysadal 


Contracts 


Amount of 
Tuncaes 

Received 

Balance 

Pergunnah 

Anundaram Naig 

Mds 6,120 

6,120 

— 

Sebaram Cundoo 

99 

1,863 

1,863 

— 

Sam Qhowdrey 

99 

376 

376 

— 

Nynchun Dutt 

99 

3,220 

3,220 

— 

Gocul Shaw 


117 

— 

117 

Kissen Cantoo Baboo 

ft 

22,760 

5,147-25 

17,612-15 

Cossinaut Baboo 

99 

14,977 

5,126(g) 

9,851 

Ramjoy Tagur 

99 

1,075 

1,075 

Mooter am 

99 

3,780 

2,671-10 

1,108-30 

Mudden Dutt 

99 

6,012 

3,846 

2,166 

Kissendas 

99 

1,587 

1,616 

426 

Ramkanoo Dutt 

99 

3.104(h) 

3,104(i) 

— 

Saubhahchand & Dullchund 

99 

30,917 

4,949- 5 

25,967-35 

Saigunhal 

99 

3,179 

3,179 

5,377 

Sadasib & Ramnund 


5,377 

— 

Deeyenarain 


3,458-36 

— • 

3,458-36 

Harkisscn Bandajey 


23,080-26 

— 

23,080-26 

Onupchund Sc Narainchund 


62,976-31 

— 

62,976-31 

Becarrey Paulet 


14,811-16 

— 

14,811-16 


2,08,791-29 

40,763-00 

1,68,028-29 

Total ofI& II 

2,54,712-11-8 

63,368-10 

1,91,344- 4-8 

Shaike Azam 

Sujamutha 

Mds 149-00-0 _ 

— 

_ 

Pergtamak contracts 

Cossinaut Sain 

99 

2,049-20 

2,049-20 

— 

Lucknaut Nundy 

99 

5,573-00 

3,233- 5 

2,339-35 

Herkissen Bandajey 

99 

1,760-17-8 

1,520-11-8 

240- 6 

Jaggetchand 

99 

1,544-10 

638 

906-10 

Gonganarain 

99 

248-19-8 

— 

248-19-8 

Gunisham Sircar 

99 

4,292-10 

— 

4,292-10-0 


99 

15,467-37 

7,440-36-8 

8,027- 0-8 

Total ofI& II 

99 

15,616-37 

7,440-36-8 

8,027- 0-8 


•“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Vol. I, Appendix for the 
month of January 1774, p. 388. 

“Ibid., p. 385. 
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It is evident from the above account that in the Soojamootha 
mahal Lokenath Nandy was responsible for supplying 43f % of the 
total balances in 1177 (Bengal year) of which he supplied Mds. 
34,181-0-0 and 3,233-5-0 up to 7th November 1773 in the Bengal 
years 1178 and 1180 respectively. In conclusion it is clear therefore 
that Kantababu worked without interruption till the end of 1773. 

In 1774 Kantababu’s business of Salt manufacture abruptly 
came to an end. Difficulties cropped up when Archdekin replaced 
Lushington as the Salt Agent. Archdekin had his own way of running 
the salt trade and was not at all well disposed towards Kantababu. 
This was the opportunity for Krisnananda Sircar, a salt trader him¬ 
self to cut off his links with his former master. Hastings, the Governor 
General also put pressure on Kantababu to relinquish his salt trade 
in the face of opposition from the Majority in his Council. 

Lushington was charged with irresponsibility in his Salt dealings. 
The Board heard his defence in November 1773 M and soon afterwards 
Archdekin took over his office. As soon as Archdekin took over the 
charge as Salt Agent trouble started shooting out from all quarters. 
On 12 January 1774 Krishnananda Sircar petitions, saying that 
he has a patta for salt kallaries in the Pargana of Bahanee dependent 
on the Ghucklah of Idgeleey (Hijli). He confirms that he had made 
salt, paid its duties and carried it for sale wherever he pleased. The 
Board had ordered in the year 1179 that no coolies should be supplied 
from Hijli for manufacturing salt if it be transported anywhere 
without the orders of the Board. He complains, 'This obliged me to 
make advances to the head Molungees who procured coolies from 
other places at an Extraordinary expense for manufacturing the 
Salt*. Now as he cannot transport the salt without the Board’s per¬ 
mission he prays to be favoured with such an order. On the minutes 
of Messrs. Dacres and Vansittart, the Board ordered that the salt 
be brought up to Calcutta at the charge and risk of the Proprietors 
and delivered to the Superintendent of the Khalsa at 86 Arcot Rupees 
per 100 maunds of 82 sicca weight to seer. 8 * On the same day (12th 

"Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council. Proceedings of 
2nd November 1773. 

"a. Ibid, of 12th January, 1774, p. 3996. 
b. Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 19th January 1774. 
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January) James Archdekin reported that seven boats loaded with 
salt belonging to Kantababu have been detained. 84 This report is 
followed by another from Keemchund, the Naib of Mahmdar 
(Mahendra ?) Chowdry, the Farmer of Soojamutha that 20,734 
maunds of salt have been taken away by Krisnananda Sircar. 66 

The pattern of the strife is discernible in the petition of Kanta¬ 
babu. He has stated that, ‘In the year 1180 Bengal, your petitioner 
was under the necessity of dismissing the said Kisnanund Sircar 
from his service and consequendy paid him whatever was due on 
setdement of his accounts, and appointed in his, the said Kisnanund 
Sircar's stead, one Bungshee Dhore Metre'. As the reason for the 
dismissal Kantababu stated, ‘That the said Kisnanund Sircar 
pretending the said Ticca Mahals to belong to him preferred a com¬ 
plaint in the month of Choitre, in behalf of the said Gocul Ghand 
Baboo (Kantababu's youngest brother) before the Provincial Council 
of Revenue at Calcutta*. 86 

One of the last deeds of Kantababu as salt manufacturer was 
committed when in a letter dated 4 February 1774, the Committee 
of Revenue at Calcutta, ‘recommended the proposal of Cantoo Baboo 
and other salt merchants having thikka khallaries in the previous year 
in the Districts of Hidgley etc. to be allowed to pay to the Company 
a profit of Rs. 20/- per 100 maunds inclusive of duties and to have 
the liberty to sell the salt to private merchants instead of delivering 
their salt at Calcutta at Rs. 86 per 100 maunds*. The Committee 
agreed, ‘to the proposition of Cantoo Baboo with respect to the Tika 
Callary Salt made by him last year and we desire that you will 
accordingly adjust an account with him for the amount of the Produce 
at fifty rupees per hundred maunds, remitting to the Board of 
Customs, the amount of 30 per cent duties of granting certificates 
as we have already regulated for authorising the Governments Cust¬ 
om masters to issue Rowannas for such part of this salt as has not 
already been exposed. We approve of the mode you propose for 

“Ibid of 17th January 1774, pp. 212-215. 

“Ibid., Proceedings erf 7th February 1774, p. 300. 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Department, Vol. 52 of 30th November 1779. > 

* Gocul Nandy and Sircar are found together again in the 

affiur of Bisnupur and Fachete. 
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securing the Tika Salt of this year and we also consent to your putt¬ 
ing into execution the measure you mean to adopt’. 57 

The reason for getting rid of Kantababu and ousting him as a 
manufacturer of Salt has not been clarified anywhere. The frequent 
complaints of Archdekin, most of which came after his relinquish¬ 
ment of the Khallaries , were generally proved incorrect. The dispute 
about some khallaries and salt mahals with Krisnananda Sircar also 
did never assume such proportions as to force Kantababu out of his 
salt producing business for ever. The explanation is found in the 
Report of the Governor General to the Court of Directors, dated 
Fort William, 22 February, 1775. In paragraph 31 Warren Hast¬ 
ings states, ‘I cannot avoid expressing my surprise to meet in this 
place with repetition of the assertion before made by General Claver¬ 
ing, that my banyan Cantoo Baboo was concerned in the Complaint 
which was preferred against Cumal-O-deen Cawn, because I have 
produced clean proofs on the Consultations that my banyan had no 
concern with Cumal-o-deen Cawn, but regarded him as the instru¬ 
ment of injuries sustained by him, in the order passed by the Board 
for dispossessing him of his teeka Khallaries (or salt works manufac¬ 
tured by hired workmen) and giving them to Comalodeen, and in 
his subsequent disputes between them, concerning the separation of 
their property in those works vide consultations of the 8th February, 
21st June, 22nd July, 16th August and 4th October, 1774*. 88 

It is clear therefore that Kantababu quietly relinquished his 
Khallaries on the advice of Hastings, who was being constantly haras¬ 
sed by the Majority in the Council. It will not be wrong to assume 
that Kantababu gave up a lucrative trade to save the Governor 
General from continuous embarrassment. He held th g Khallaries up to 
the 10th Ghait or Chaitra of 1180 Bengal year. Lokenath Nandy 
states in a petition that he had boiled salt in his Khallaries from, ‘the 
beginning of the year up to 10th Cheyt’. 69 Kamaluddin confirms 

'’Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 8th 
February 1774, pp. 4152-57. 

"George W. Forrest., Ed., Letters and Despatches and other State papers preserved 
in the Foreign Department of the Govt, of India 1772-1785, Vol. 11, p. 270 (1890). ‘The 
Governor General delivered into die Board an address. The Report of this was sent to 
the Court of Directors by the Pacific.* 

"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 15th April 1774, pp.264-265. 
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this in his arzee, ‘Mr. Archdekin told me that the Committee, have 
ordered that whatever Teeka Salt was boiled by Lucknaut Nundy, 
before the 10th of Cheyt shall be delivered to his Gomastah’. James 
Archdekin wrote from Cantee (Kanthi) on 12 April, 1774®° ‘Lucky- 
naut Nundy’s Gomastah happening to be here at the time I acquain¬ 
ted him with my orders concerning his master’s salt, and desired he 
would immediately return to point out to my people what salt has 
been really boiled in the district on his account before the Teekhah 
Khallaries became the property of the Farmer*. 

Thus Kantababu manufactured salt in Hijli, Tumlook, Suja- 
mootha and Mysadal for about six or seven years. He started this 
business in June 1768 if not in June 1767 which ended in March 
1774. The statement of the available accounts will show that he was 
both an efficient and diligent man of business. The Hijli accounts 
show ‘Locknaut Nundey’ delivered Mds. 24,935-0-0 salt in 1178, 
Mds. 22,347-5-0 and Mds. 1,36,031-25-0 in 1179 and Mds. 56,871- 
21-0, Mds. 3,094 and Mds. 28,455-0-0 in 1180 totalling 2,71,734-11-0. 
The Mysadal accounts show Maunds 17,356, Mds. 85,686-30, Mds. 
22,760-0 and 7,517-26 for the same period totalling Mds. 1,33,320- 
16-0. The Sujamootha accounts total Mds. 43,356-25-0. Salt in other 
accounts come to 9,929 Mds., making a grand total of Mds. 4,58,340- 
12 in 1178, 1179 and 1180 or an average of Mds. 1,52,780-4-0 per 
year. 

In the Tumlook account and the salt sale account Kantababu’s 
name does not appear. It may be concluded therefore that from 
1178 or 1771-72 he did not produce any salt in Tumlook. 

The salt accounts from 1177 (1769-70) to 1180 (1773-74) show 
not only the system of accounting but also the clear way they were 
kept. It also depicts the systematic way in which Kantababu worked, 
Hijli and Sujamootha accounts being in the name of Lokenath 
Nandy while the Mysadal and Tumlook accounts were in his own 
name. The accounts follow. 

•“Proceeding* of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 25th April 1774 (The 
Arzee of Comaul-i4rDeea),pp. 385-388. 
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•It Account of Hidgeley: Year 1179** 
lananltatioa of 22 April 1774 

Keuramall, Majenamoota ft Jellamoota Sept. 1771 to August 1772) 
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3. Account Deliveries—Year 1180" 

Account Deliveries in 1180. On account of the deficiencies of 1178» 1179 in Hidgelv to the 

28th Cautick 1181 
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No. 10 in Consultation 22nd April 1774. 

"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 29th April 1774, p. 435. 


7. Account Balances of Mysadal—Year 1179” 

Account Balances of Salt due to the Merchants from Mysadal at the end of the year 1179 (1773). Account Contracts to 

that time. 
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No. 1st Read in Consultation 2nd March 1774. 

No Salt business in Tumlook 

Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. Vol. I. Appendix for the month of March. 1774, p. 143. 
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No. 3 Read in Consultation 2nd March 1774. 

“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 29th April 1774, p. 145 . 
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It will not be necessary to argue any charge of secret working 
without the knowledge of the authorities in the face of these detailed 
accounts. However ridiculous, even this charge was ftiade against 
him, which will be discussed later. All accounts were kept according 
to the Bengal year and sometimes according to the Orissa year which 
is quite confusing at times as it adds only one year to Bengal i.e. 
1177 of Orissa year is 1176 Bengal year. The year started from the 
month of Baisakh (the first month) and ended in Ghcyt or Ghait or 
Ghaitra (the last month). In the 18th century the 1st day of Baisakh 
corresponded with either 10th or 11th of April (the Khelat accounts); 
now it is either 14th or 15th of April. The salt accounts also show that 
an intermediate accounting took place on the 25th of Gautick (Kar- 
tick, the seventh month) or the beginning of November. This was 
probably done to check the yearly production at the end of the rainy 
season, when little progress of work could be possible. 

There is no trace of Kantababu in the Tamluk account 
of 1774. 71 


‘The Account of distribution of the just proportion each Mer¬ 
chant is entitled to of the 1,00,000 Mds. of salt ordered to be deli¬ 
vered from the Chucklah of Hidgle is given below:— 


Colabakey Contractors: 

1. Cossinaut Shaw (Sein ?) 

Mds. 6,898-0-0 

2. Kestnanund (Krisnanund Sircar) 

1,140-0-0 

3. Ghonssam Sircar 

1,499-0-0 

4. Siridur (Sridhar) Shaw 

5,447-0-0 

5. Sobaram (Shovaram) Paulet (Palit) 

2,442-0-0 

6. Motichund 

1,606-0-0 

7. Soogdeb (Sukdeb) Mullick 

695-0-0 

8. Shack (Sheik) Azim 

7,028-0-0 

Total Mds. 26,755-0-0 

Pergunnah Contractors : 

1. Motiram 

Mds. 4,495-0-0 

2. Shoogdeb (Sukdeb) Mullick 

1,232-0-0 

3. Choyton (Chaitan) Chum (Charan) 

1,552-0-0 

4. Rampersaud and Gonganarain 

3,238-0-0 

5. Tezy (Tez) Singh and Sheeb 

(Sib Sing) 

3,668-0-0 


fi Pro«eecliags of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Vol I, Appendix for March 
1774, pp, 144 & 147 . 
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6. Bhabany Churn and Jugal Dass 

Mds. 

2,869-0-0 

7. Madan Dass 

93 

428-0-0 

8. Dabey (Debi) Persaud 

99 

226-0-0 

9. Khem Chund 

99 

948-0-0 

10. Jagot Chund 

» 

1,347-0-0 

11. Mr. Barwell 

99 

866-0-0 

12. Harikestno (Harikrisna) Baronjea 
(Banerjec) 

99 

2,600-0-0 

13. Sadoth Cawn 

99 

11-0-0 

14. Locknath Nundy and Govind Persaud 

99 

28,455-0-0 

15. Siridor (Sridhar) Shaw 

99 

10,652-0-0 

16. Dorponarain 

99 

4,464-0-0 

17. Ghonssam (Ghanasyam) Sircar 

99 

747-0-0 

18. Anandiram Naick (Nag ?) 

*9 

4,947-0-0 


Total Mds. 73,245-0-0 

Total Mds. 1,00,000-0-0” 

The Sujamootha Balance follows 73 : 

‘An account showing merchants and the balance due from 
Sujamootha is to be delivered. 

Colabakey Contractors: 

Shaik (Sheik) Azam Mds. 149- 0-0 

Pergmnah Contractors: 

Locknaut Nundey 10,308-31-0 

Ghonosam Sirrar 939- 7-0 

Total 11,247-38-0 
Total of Colabakey & Pergunnah 11,396-38-0’ 

The minor accounts also show that a systematic and scientific 
accounting system prevailed which clearly depicts the credit of the 
merchants in their respective salt accounts. Such clear accounting 
system defeats all accusations that the Salt Merchants took advantage 
of the lack of accounting or that they never gave full accounts of 
their salt balances. In regard to Kantababu it may be said that 
these accounts show how much he delivered and how much was due 
from him. The accusation that he never gave full accounts of his 
produce is not therefore substantiated by facts. 

"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Vol. I, Appendix for the 
month of March 1774. Read with the Consultation of 2nd March, 1774, pp. 148-149. 

"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Vol. I, Appendix for the 
month of March 1774. Read with the Consultation of 2nd March 1774, pp. 148-149. 
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’‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Statement No. 10. Read in consultation of 7th February 1774, p. 409, 





The Jellahmootah Salt Account for 1180: 7S 
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"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Vol. I, Statement No. 11. Read in consultation of 7th February 1774, p. 410. 
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* The three circumflcxed Articles are Embezzlements having been applied by the Contractors to pay off Balance of 1179. 
'*lbid. t Statement No. 12, p. 411. 
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(ii) Dispute about releasing the stock of Salt 

After relinquishing the teeka callaries or Khallaries 403| in 
number, for producing Salt the main concern of Kantababu was 
how to recover the stock of salt produced by him which was still 
lying in the different khallaries. He immediately made a petition 
to the Committee which was read on the 1 April, 1774. “Read the 
following petition from Lucknaut Nundy. 

‘As I worked some Teeka Colliaries, I had some salt lying ready in 
Faugun, when all the Teeka Colliaries were ordered to be made over 
to the renter; I request that I may deliver this salt to the Government, 
and receive the price of it agreeably to the Renter’s Bundoobust*. 

‘Lucknaut Nundy attending the Committee represents that the 
Quantity of Teeka Salt made by him before the Orders for delivering 
over the Khallaries to the Renter is about 26000 Maunds. That he 
will transport the whole to Soonea Gaut, by the end of the month of 
Bysack. That he will make no demand upon the Farmers, for claims 
of outstanding Balances for the Mollungies, not on any other account 
whatever; and that he will deliver the salt at Calcutta at 100 S a 
Rs. per 100 maunds of 82 sicca weight. 

‘Agreed that these terms be accepted. That Mr. Archdekin 
shall take an Account of the Salt. That any additional servants 
which He may in consequence have occasion to employ shall be paid 
by Lucknaut Nundy. That he shall receive an advance of 12/16ths 
when the whole of the salt is brought to Soonea Gaut; and the other 
4/16th when it is delivered to Calcutta’. 77 

A letter to this effect was written to Archdekin on the same date. 
He was asked to be careful so that the salt was not clandestinely 
taken away. 

Even after 15 days Lokenath Nandy did not receive the salt. 
His claim also goes up from Mds. 26000 to Mds. 43000 which he 
explains in his petition of 1 April 1774. 

“Read the following petition from Lucknaut Nundey. 

"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 1st April 1774, pp. 167-168. 
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1st—I boiled 43000 maunds of salt at Barry in Hidglee between 
the beginning of the year and 10th of Cheyt and I procured a pass for 
26000 maunds directed to Rupram. I request you yull give me a 
pass for the rest of 17000 maunds. 

2nd—Mr. Roberts took from me 13,300 maunds which had 
been weighed off to me and were lying in the Gondees, for the 
supply of Mr. Montaiguts* Tuncaw. I request you will Order the 
same quantity to be redelivered. 

3rd—I carried 4 Tuncaws to the Naib but Mr. Archdckin 
required a written order to himself. I request you will grant me one. 

Intimation —Lucknaut Nundcy is acquainted that it shall be taken 
into consideration when he has settled the payment of 9 anna Turn- 
look for which he is Security”. 78 

On the face of it the order passed seems unjustified. Archdekin’s 
conduct seems to be unfriendly, to say the least, and intent on haras¬ 
sment. It is well known that the Farmer is always more responsible 
for payment than the Security. This is also evident from the fact 
that when Archdckin’s banian Ramprasad Mukherji took over the 
‘Lokenath Nundce’s Golliaries’ under an agreement with Kamalud- 
din Cawn the Renter, in July 1774, Archdekin himself became 
the Security of Ramprasad. Here as in other cases it was Ramprasad 
who was pressed for payment. 79 Three days later on 18 April, 1774 
*Zein-ul-ubba-Deen (Jainal Abedin ?) the Renter of 9 annas Turn- 
look represents that he is ready to find another Security, who will 
pay the present arrears, be answerable for whatever may be due on 
adjusting the Salt accounts and also whatever may be due to, to the 
former Securitys (sic), that the Security he mentioned will be ready 
to attend tomorrow with the amount of the present arrears’. 

The Committee, ‘Agreed to defer delivering the Aumilnama 
prepared for putting Condrop Doss, the Security, in possession*. 80 
Finally the 9 annas Tumlook matter is resolved on 22nd April, 1774. 
Zeynul Ubba Deen, Renter, could not find a security. The Commi- 

’•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 15th April 1774, pp. 264-265. 

u Ibid., Proceedings of 22nd August 1774, pp. 341-342. 

“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 18th April 1774, p. 296. 
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ttec agreed that Condrop Doss be put in possession as resolved before. 
Ultimately Condrop (Kandarpa Das, Naib of Raja Bccrnarain Roy, 
the Zemindar of Keoramal and other Salt districts in Midnapore) 
delivered only 23000 maunds of salt saying that a great part has been 
washed away and wasted. 81 

Lokenath Nandy now further acquainted the Committee 
through the President that the quantity of salt taken by Roberts 
was only 5000 maunds and not 13,330 mauiids as previously reported. 
Lokenath also informed that this salt has been actually sold to 
Henchman, who is desirous of receiving it as soon as possible and 
therefore requests that orders may be sent accordingly. A letter was 
addressed by the Committee to Gaylord Roberts, salt agent of 
Mysadal and Tumlook that the 5000 maunds taken by him to supply 
Montaigut may be adjusted from the Tuncaw of 21000 maunds 
granted to Krisnananda Sircar. 82 

Kamaluddin, the Renter of Hidglee who had been delivered 
‘the Tecka Golliaries of Lokenath Nundce’, after 10th Cheyt 1180 
was having his own difficulties which have been explicitly declared 
in his arzee to the Committee. Kamaluddin petitions: 

‘1 have been 14 days in Pergunnah auringe in expectation of 
Comar Narain, Carun Chund and the ryotts. They have not delivered 
me yet a single grain of' salt and at this rate when I am to expect 
the lacks of maunds for which they stand engaged to me, or when 
shall I be able to produce it at the Gauts ? There is besides a con¬ 
siderable sum of money due from the ryotts on account of grain etc. 
and they will not pay me a single Rupee. I settled the difference 
which subsisted between us in the presence of Gunga Govind Sing. 
Jadooram Ghowdry has made Considerable collections; has inveigled 
the son of Comar Narain and ryotts, to stay with him in Daroo- 
dumna in hopes of keeping it from my knowledge, he has stationed 
no vaqueel with me but he sent me a letter which I have enclosed 
Gunga Govind for your perusal. Narain has made his appearance; 
but I am very impatient to see the rest for otherwise it will be out of 

* l Ibid., Proceedings of 22nd April 1774, p. 338. 

**lbid., pp. 313-314. 
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my power to settle a Bundoobust the Salt which was boiled in the 
Jungles is ready but I am greatly distressed at the dilatoriness of 
the Zemindars. • 

‘I sent a man to take an account of Gantoo Baboo’s Tecka 
Kallaries but his Gomastah said he would not permit him without an 
order from Bunsec Metre, his Master’s head Gomastah and that if he 
attempted to use force, he would raise a disturbance’. The Commi¬ 
ttee on receipt of the petition ordered—“Ordered the Naib be wrote 
to, to cause the Teeka Khalaries to be delivered over to Gomaulue- 
decn and if any obstruction be given to the business by the people 
who before held them, that he shall force them to a compliance with 
the Orders which have before been issued and give us information 
of it; and further, that he is to cause Gamauludcen to repay them 
whatever advances they may have made for the present year with 
interest at the rate of 12% per annum from the time of advances 
were made”. 88 

The order of the Committee seems to be needlessly harsh as the 
complaint made by Kamaluddin is not specific against Kantababu. 
Kamaluddin had sent ‘a man’ who was told that it was for Bangsi- 
dhar Mitra, the head Gomastah of Kantababu who should hand 
over the khallaries. This would be considered as the right action at 
any time. By this severe order the Committee merely demonstrated 
its prejudice against the Governor’s banian. Curiously the order 
has nothing to say about the former part of the petition which one 
would consider was the major complaint of the Renter. 

Lokenath gave up his khallaries and reported the matter along 
with his prayer to take away the salt produced by him up to 10th 
Cheyt in his khallaries in his petitions which were read on 1 and 15 
April, 1774 amounting to 43,000 maunds. 84 

Archdekin continued to complain, ‘Luckynaut Nundy’s Goma¬ 
stah happening to be here at the time I acquainted him with my 
orders concerning his Master’s Salt, and desired he would immediate- 

proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 25th March 1774, pp. 94-95. 

Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 1st and 15th April 1774, 
pp. 167-168; 264-265. 
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ly return to point out to my people what salt has been really boiled 
in the district, on his account, before the Teeka Kalliaries became 
the property of the Farmer, the Gomastah promised to go back 
tomorrow and engaged (<assured ?) that the whole of the said salt 
should arrive at Shujamoota Gaut by 20th. In the meantime care 
shall be taken that none of it is clandestinely conveyed away’. The 
next day 13 April Archdekin reports that his people have stopped 
at Gocrahattee, ‘8 Boats belonging to Cantoo, without a Dustook*. 
These arc evidently the seven salt boats which were detained by 
Archdekin on 12 January, 1774, immediately after assuming his 
charge. The President of the Committee Philip Milner Dacres 
acquainted the Committee that, ‘the 8 boats mentioned by Mr. 
Archdckin contains (?) maunds of Salt on account of Lucknaut 
Nundy being in part of the Mds. 26000 of Teeka Salt for which 
Tuncaw was granted to him’. 85 They were ordered to be released. 

Within a month another incident happened. On 7 May 1774 
Archdekin complained again to Philip M. Dacrcs, President to the 
Committee that Cantoo baboo was stealing salt. But the boat said 
to have held the stolen cargo could not be found. 88 

Lokenath explained. He wrote, ‘I bought one lott of nine thou¬ 
sand maunds of Salt at Chingneea belonging to Mr. Holford and 
through Mr. Groftes; I also paid the money thro’ that gentleman 
and obtained a Pcrwannah, the gomastah of Bulram (Balaram) 
Metre delivered it to my gomastah Ramcunny Bose and he accor¬ 
dingly dispatched one boat with Mds. 651 which Mr. Archdekin’s 
people having intercepted at Cocrahatty, they beat the Manjees 
and dandies and detained the boat and carried Ncwauge Mahomed, 
the Burdar to Dora where he is still confined. The boat has been lost 
at the place where it was detained and I hope thro’ your justice that 
the Salt will be made good to me.* A letter was immediately addressed 
to Mr. Archdekin by the Committee, enclosing a copy of the petition. 
The Committee enquired, ‘We desire you will make particular en¬ 
quiry and inform us whether or not Lucky Naut’s people have been 
ill treated and by whom, and also on what account the Burdar is 

"Ibid., Proceedings of 25th April 1774, pp. 382-388. 

"Ibid., pp. 380-388. 
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still in confinement at Dorow. We must also desire that in future when 
you discover any boats loaded with salt, which you apprehend to be 
stolen or clandestinely removed; that you will not detain the Salt 
but after having placed proper people with it, that you will permit 
the boats to proceed to Calcutta taking care to give us, immediate 
Intelligence, and you will be pleased to give orders to the purpose 
to your inferior chowkies, that losses and delays may for future be 
prevented’. 87 

As Archdekin could neither explain the loss of the boat for which 
he blamed the gomastah of Lokenath Nandy, nor the reason of mal¬ 
treating the boatmen and confining the Burdar, the Committee 
reprimanded him by writing that such taking from the boat of the 
Burdar or peon or any other person who was in charge may endanger 
the property of the merchant and must be discontinued. Clear 
directives were laid down. No boat should be detained longer than 
was absolutely necessary to learn to whom it belonged and the quan¬ 
tity of Salt it appeared to contain, after which if it had no Rownah 
a peon or Hircarrah should be placed on it and immediately sent 
to Calcutta. 88 

Archdekin asserted his right about ‘taking the peon or Bardar 
out of a boat’, and accused that Lokenath Nandy was, ‘ordering 
salt boats, from different places without any Purwannah or permit’. 
He also stated in his letter written on the 13th June from Canthi 
that the report about the missing boat was false. 88 Archdckin wrote 
on July 1774 commenting that ‘the Subject will clearly evince the 
little regard paid by black men when influenced by self interest or 
worst motive’. He enclosed an account, ‘of the affair of Luckynaut’s 
boat as related by mine and Room Ram’s (Ram Ram ?) Darogha’. 
These are statements by Goshaul (?) Chund Gose, Gomastah of 
‘Serry Ram Ram Chowdry*, delivered under the seal of Asmat 
Ulla Cawzey (Ashmatulla Kazi) and the other being a letter from 
Davinder Roy, the Daroga of Dorodumma under Archdekin dated 
the 5th Assar. None but a person of Archdekin’s motivation would 

■’Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 16th May 1774, pp. 516-517. 

••Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 27th June 1774, pp. 96-97. 

••Ibid., pp. 90-94. 
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attach any importance to these statements which came from per¬ 
sons who were directly under his obligation. The Committee of 
Revenue therefore in consequence observed, “It appears that Mr. 
Archdekin’s people at Cocrahutty neither detained the boat nor 
ill-treated the Hands on Board, that the boat was passing without 
Rowannah or pass of any kind. It therefore became necessary to 
take out the Choronder that he might be answerable in case the 
Salt was removed without proper authority. It appeal's further that 
the boat was lost in a hard gale of wind and that the accident can¬ 
not be attributed either to Mr. Archdekin or any other person. 
Lucknaut Nundy attending is made acquainted with the above 
sentiments of the Committee”. 00 Thus this sordid matter was brought 
to a close on 11 July, 1774. Lokenath had possibly attended the Com¬ 
mittee through a vakeel, as was the practice and not personally as 
his age was then 10 years. 

Archdckin, the Salt Agent was not inclined to settle the problem, 
he wrote on 14 April, 1774, ‘So many difficulties have arisen in 
relation to Luckinaut Nundcc’s tceka salt, that I have judged it 
proper to suspend the execution of your commands on the subject, 
until favoured with further instructions. I have in the meantime 
sent a writer and three peons to chop all the Salt and prevent its 
being clandestinely carried away’. 01 

Kamaluddin’s petition created further confusion. ‘There have 
been already boiled account this year 50,000 maunds which arc 
heaped up into one Condce, if the Gomastah takes Lucknaut Nundy’s 
salt without weighing it, how shall I know how much he has taken ? 

I therefore request you will direct Mr. Archedekin to order it to be 
weighed off, since if he takes more than his right it will be my loss’. 02 

The Committee remarked that as Lucknaut Nundy originally 
informed them that the quantity of salt belonging to him was 26,000 
maunds, his later claim of a further 17,000 maunds cannot be enter- 

ao Ibid., Proceedings of II July 1774, pp. 180-186. 

^Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 25 April 1774, pp. 380-388. 

"Ibid. 
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tained. Moreover as the salt which has been boiled since his relin¬ 
quishment of the Khallaries were so mixed up together that they 
cannot now be distinguished. ‘It is therefore agreed* that he shall 
cither accept of 26000 maunds as before mentioned or else that the 
whole of the salt shall be delivered to Comaul-ul-Deen’. The order in 
itself seems not only partial but also biassed. The vakeel who atten¬ 
ded desired permission to consult his principal, which was granted to 
him. 93 

The apparently simple matter of removing the old stock of the 
manufacturer who had relinquished his charge thus took the shape of 
a dispute which assumed dramatic proportions. On 6 May 1774, 
Lokenath Nandy’s vakeel attended the Committee telling them 
that if the demand of Lokenath for 17000 maunds was refused, he 
would not be interested in taking the other 26000 maunds. Now 
the Committee wrote to Archdekin, ‘Lucknaut Nundcy, not having 
agreed to the Adjustments we proposed to him for his Teeka Salt, 
we have come to a resolution that the whole shall be delivered to 
Comaul-ul-Deen .. .. Comaul-ul-Deen be directed to Account 
with Lucknaut Nandy for his Advances with the interest upon them 
at the rate of 12% according to the orders of the 25th March’. 94 

What the members of the Committee did not know at the 
moment was that Kamaluddin Cawn was quite incapable of despat¬ 
ching this salt and no one knew better than Archdekin that Kamal¬ 
uddin was a quite useless person in the business of salt. Archdekin 
informed the Committee that though he had issued orders for the 
delivery of the 26000 maunds to Lokenath according to the previous 
order, he assured that fresh orders were being issued to stop the 
despatch. He added in the postscript that he had received a letter 
from a man sent to weigh off 26000 Mds of Salt to Cantoo’s Goma- 
stah, stating that the Molungics would not consent to the Salt being 
touched alleging that the Gomastah had settled no accounts with 
them when the Kallaries were delivered over to Badinaut, and that 
he is greatly indebted to them. Archdekin requested the Committee 

"Ibid. 

“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 6th May 1774, pp. 471-472. 
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to send a Parwana to Roopram directing him to enquire into the 
matter and do justice to the parties involved in the disputes. 85 

In the meantime the Renter, Kamaluddin had represented to 
the Committee complaining against the conduct of Archdekin 
himself. The reply of the Salt Agent was dated 3 May 1774 from 
‘Cantce*. In his defence Archdekin, the Salt Agent has been voci¬ 
ferous. ‘Camaul-ul-Dcen’s representation is so very unfair and 
foreign to my behaviour*, he writes ‘that I hope to be forgiven for 
enclosing the testimonials of the principal inhabitants of this place 
for vindication of my conduct. I leave it to you, Gentlemen, to take 
such notice as you shall think fit of the flagrant falsehood the Farmer 
has presumed to report to your Board. I call God to witness, that so 
far from impeding the service, it has been my study to promote it 
ever since my arival to the utmost of my power and abilities. Nay 
to case and oblige the ungrateful wretch who has causelessly com¬ 
plained against me. I have ventured to deviate from my Order, by 
permitting him to lodge Salt at other Gauts, besides the established 
ones, as he represented that a strict observation of my orders would 
be grevious (sic) to him. This you see, gentlemen, that neither 
indulgence or benefactions are sufficient ties to curb the propensity 
of the Natives to mean lying and distraction’ (sic) (distortion ?). ,JS 

There can be little doubt that Archdckin did not nurse any 
high opinion about the natives. While allowing Kamaluddin certain 
iberties regarding his loading of salt at unspecified gauts he per¬ 
sistently created difficulties for Lokenath in getting his legitimate due. 
Fhc Committee of Revenue also started having their own doubts 
regarding the conduct of the Salt Agent. This was enhanced by the 
oetition of Rupram, Naib of Hijli. He clearly stated that Archdekin 
las Farmed the Kallaries of Lokenath in the name of his own goma- 
»tah, from the Renter. The people of Lokenath Nandy wanted to 
:ake the salt at the Banga weight that he was previously used to and 
iupply at Calcutta at 82 sicca weight to a seer. Archdekin’s gomas- 
ah would not give delivery in any other weight but at 82 sicca weight 
o a seer at the gaut. As this was the cause of the dispute he thought 

“Ibid., of I3th May 1774, pp. 495-496. 

•“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 13th May 1774, pp. 495-496. 
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it fit to inform the Commiittee. He also informed that Lokenath 
would deliver 26000 maunds of salt at Gaut Scolnah (Salkca ?) by the 
end of the month of Baisakh, and transport them to Calcutta at 82 
sicca weight to the seer. Lokenath also requested Roopram to send 
the Committee particular information concerning this matter. 
Roopram complains in regard to the Teeka Kallarics the accounts of 
which the Farmer refused to deliver. Kamaluddin refused to give 
any information in this matter whatsoever and considered the teeka 
Kallaries to be his own private business, which was no concern of 
others. 97 

Confusion reigned supreme and rio decisions were forthcoming. 
It was then that Lokenath Nandy appealed to the Governor General 
and Council. The petition addressed to the Hon’ble Council of 
Revenue of Calcutta on 21 June 1774 is very interesting. ‘The 
humble petition of Serry Locknaut Shcweth:—That your petitioner 
in the year 1180 engaged for Ticca Khallarics in the Pergunnah of 
Hidglec and advanced money to the Molungecs for 43000 maunds 
of salt in the month of Phagun, the Izrah of the Tika mahals were 
given to Kamaluddin Kawn on the 24th Phagun and delivered a 
petition to the Committee setting forth that at that time the molun- 
gees had made 26000 maunds and desired that I might be allowed 
to bring it up to Sulky (Salkea) and deliver it there at the rate which 
had been settled for that of Kamaluddin Kawn. The Committee 
agreeing to this gave a purwannah for the 26000 maunds. I despat¬ 
ched it with 1200 Rupees to my gomastah there, for the charges of 
bringing it up. When the perwannah arrived they began to weigh 
off ‘the Salt. I then delivered a petition to the Committee for the 
balance of my 43000 maunds being 17000 maunds. In the meantime 
Mr. Archdeacon (sic) (Archdekin) agreed with Kamaluddin Kawn 
for this salt mahal and refused to let my Gomastah receive the above 
26000 maunds from the molungecs in consequence of the purwannah 
saying that he would receive it from them and deliver it to my 
Gomastah at a gaut (ghat) called Sunca, altho’ the gomastah had 
before received a part and was continuing to receive it from them. 
This I also represented to the Committee in my second petition and 

^Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th June 1774, p. 75. 
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they answered me that I should not get the 43000 maunds of Salt. 
Your Petitioner is therefore now reduced to Petition this Hon’ble 
Board for their orders for him to receive the whole h mount which 
he had agreed for, from the Molungees and be allowed to bring 
it up to Sulcy (Salkea ?) and receive the same price as is allowed to 
Kamaluddin Kawn in the condition to his Izarah.’ 88 The Board 
wrote to the Committee on 22 June 1774 to enquire into the 
petition presented on behalf of‘Scree Locknaut’. 80 The Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee met on 24 June 1774 and reported to the Board the circum¬ 
stances which led Lokenath Nandy to approach the Board.. They 
justified their order by sending extracts from the proceedings of the 
Committee. 100 Thus the matter of the tecka Salt reached the highest 
authority in the country. 

On 27 June Archdckin informs that the person who came to 
take delivery of the 26000 maunds ordered by the Committee was, 
‘a most troublesome and litigious fellow’, who would neither re¬ 
ceive the salt nor suffer the Farmer to weigh it. He also alleged that 
this ‘fellow’ was creating disturbances and interfereing with the 
boiling of thika Salt. 101 The Committee immediately wrote back 
that, ‘as Luckynaut Nundy has preferred a petition to the Hon’ble 
Governor and Council in the subject of his claim to the Teeka Salt 
the matter now rests on their Determination and you will therefore 
suspend the delivery of the Salt, till we may receive the Orders of 
the Board’. 102 But once again Archdekin was making his own deci¬ 
sions. He writes on 4 July that the Farmer has arrived at an agree¬ 
ment with the gomastah of Lokenath Nandy. According to this 
arrangement and to compensate for the delay the Farmer will pay 
him two Rupees four annas for every hundred maunds to defray 
the conveyance of the Salt by land from Kourree Burec to Russel- 
pore. In his defence Archdekin informs that ‘this Agreement had 
been concluded several days before the receipt of your Orders’. 108 

•■Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 21st June 
1774, pp. 239-241. 

•• Ibid pp. 243-245. 

'••Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 24th June 1774, pp. 79-81. 

10l Ibid., Proceedings of 27th June 1774, pp. 90-94. 

ut Ibid., Proceedings of 27th June 1774, pp. 96-97. 
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It was not till 16 August 1774 that the Governor and the 
Council passed their order 104 which was recorded in the proceedings 
of the Calcutta Committee on 22 August 1774. Accordingly 26000 
maunds which were manufactured by Lokenath before his teeka 
kallarics in the Higli district were ordered to be given to the 
Farmer, were delivered to him to transport to Chitpore, and being 
weighed off to the Company there. ‘For the remainder of the salt 
which has been manufactured from his Advances you will oblige 
the Farmer .. to ensure Lucknaut Nundec the amount of these ad¬ 
vances- with interest’. The Governor and the Council gave detailed 
instructions. ‘Ordered in consequence of the former that the Duan 
to enquire in the state of and the expectations from the present crop 
report the same to us accordingly; and in compliance with the latter 
that Camaul-ul-uddin be ordered to deliver to the Gomastah of 
Lucknaut Nandcc the 26000 maunds of Teeka Salt and to Adjust 
with them the Advances for such further Quantity of Salt as has 
been Manufactured at his Teeka Callaries’. The Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue communicated these instructions to Archdekin on 
22 August 1774 with the instruction, ‘We desire the Renter will 
immediately settle with him for his Advances for such excess; and 
that he allow him interest at the rate of 12 per cent per annum 
from the time such advances were first made’. 305 The dispute how¬ 
ever was not resolved till another nine months. The vakeel of ‘Luc- 
knaut’ Nundy demanded on behalf of his master Rs. 26000 for the 
value of the Teeka Salt supplied to the company according to the 
consultation of 22 August 1774. The Calcutta Committee of Revenue 
recorded on 30 May 1775 that as only 19000 maunds have been 
delivered at the Company’s gola, the fth of the price, the sum 
of Rs. 16000 be immediately paid to Lokenath Nandy on this account 
and the remainder be paid to him as soon as the salt shall be weighed 
of. 100 

It is evident therefore that Kantababu’s career as a manufac- 

JM Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 16th 
August 1774, pp. 5827-5835. 

‘•‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 22nd August 1774, pp. 346- 
350. 

‘“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 30th May 1775, p. 502. 
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turer of salt ended with the delivery of his Teeka Khallaries in 1774. 
The dispute regarding the delivery of the salt manufactured by him 
continued for some time and was never fully resolved. 

(iii) Kantababu as a Wholesaler of Salt 

While the dispute about 43000 maunds of Salt was going on 
Kantababu decided not to give up the trading in Salt. If he could 
not manufacture Salt any more, he could still retain his position 
as a trader. In fact as a wholesaler in Salt he must have calculated 
good profit. As the banian to Warren Hastings he could not trade 
in his own name, so Lokenath Nandy then a boy of ten became the 
wholesaler in salt. The President, Committee of Revenue wrote to 
the Governor and the Council on 23 September 1774, ‘We have 
received a proposal from Lucknaut Nundy to purchase from us the 
Salt produced from the Ticca Callaries of Hidgeley, Mysadall and 
Tumlook to be delivered to him at Sulky at the rate of 155 sicca 
Rupees per 100 maunds of 82 sicca weight including the duties’. 
‘We beg leave to acquaint you that salt now sells in Calcutta at 198 
Arcot Rupees per maund of 80 sicca weight and that it is falling in 
price daily’.. ‘We request your orders whether or not we shall 
accept this offer’. The reply came on 4 October 1774. ‘We are of 
the opinion that the price offered by Lucknaut Nundee for the ticca 
Collaries Salt of Idgellie, Mysadall and Tumlook is too low to be 
accepted and that he may very well afford to give 10 Rupees more 
per 100 maunds. We desire therefore if he will agree to give 165 
sicca Rupees per 100 maunds that you will settle with him for the 
whole of it observing that we mean the salt should be taken away 
and paid for on its arrival’. 107 

The Governor did not drive a bad bargain. According to 1772 
prices the value of 75 sicca Rupees was 81 Arcot Rupees or 1 Sicca 
Rupee was equal to 1.08 Arcot Rupees. So the value of 165 Sicca 
Rupees would be 178.20 Arcot Rupees. Add to this 2\% which 
was gained by selling at 80 sicca weight, which comes to 5.38 Arcot 

107 a. Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of the 21st October 
1774, pp. 126-127, and Proceedings of 23rd September 1774, pp. 77-78. 

b. Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 4th 
October 1774, pp. 6292-6293. 
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Rupees. Thus the total value accepted by the Council was 182.58 
Arcot Rupees in a falling market. A difference of 15.42 Arcot Rupees 
or 8% to the wholesaler is considered to be cheap indeed even in 
the present times. The price of the Sicca Rupee is assumed to be 
the same in 1774 as in 1772. Lokenath Nandy’s acceptance of the 
price seems to signify the correctness af the calculations. ‘Looknaut 
Nundee agreeing to the Terms required by the Board of the Teeka 
Salt, Ordered that what is already arrived be delivered to him and 
that the Duan be directed to be punctual in calling upon him to 
receive the Remainder as it shall arrive from the different Districts’. 108 

It will be wrong to assume that Kantababu had been sitting 
idle after relinquishment of the Kallaries in March 1774. In between 
he had been selling salt by stray permits or Tuncaws. The statements 
showing the account of Tuncaws from Mysadell and Higli prove 
that balance due to the end of the year 1181 (Orissa year 1182) 
was Mds. 7517-26-0 in the names of ‘Govind Pcrsaud and Cantoo 
Baboo’ in Mysadell, of which Mds. 2647-0-0 were delivered in 1181 
leaving a balance of Mds. 4870-26-0. In Higli the balance was Mds. 
28455 in the name of Lokenath for the year 1180.i°° The salt accounts 
are given in pages 161 & 162. 

It is interesting to note that in the Tumlook account of the 
Tuncaws for the same period the names of Kantababu or Lokenath 
cannot be found. Many of the regular merchants are still there like 
Cossinaut Sein, Kistanund Sircar and Govind Persaud, Gocul 
Metre, Gunnisam Sircar, Harikristna Bandaga t as well as several 
new names Luckin Mundle*, Jetram Shaw, Rampersaud, Gocul 
Sain, Sermunt Shaw, Guddadar Paul, Ramtanoo Dutt, Teluckram 
Bysack, Durgaram Kar and Pretram Dass. 118 The list of merchants 
producing salt in Higli now contains names of Condropp Dass, 
Hurrykissen Bandajea, Seokdev Mullick, Bhabani Churn, Saadut 
Cawn etc. while the old stalwarts like Cossinaut Sen and 

“"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 21 October 1774, p. 136. 

“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Statements No. 3 & 5. 
Read with the Consultation of 22nd May 1775, pp. 812 & 814. 

•He later became an important salt merchant and was the wholesaler of Jessore Salt 
in 1780. 

“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Statement No. 4 Read with 
the Consultation of 22nd May 1775, p. 813. 
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Tumlook 19tli May 1775 

_ Signed—G. Roberts 

^Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Statement No. 3. Read with the Consultation of 22nd May 1775^812. 
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“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Statement No. 5. Read with the Consultation of 22nd May 1775, p. 814, 
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Krisnanund Sircar still continue to exist.* 18 The person who 
copied the salt accounts was thoroughly unacquainted with Indian 
names which are misprinted rather amusingly Kishnund (Krisna- 
nand) Sircar, -fence (probably Gunnisam) Sircar, Teb Sircar (?) 
Hajamchund (?) Torbedo Mullah (Sukdev Mullick ?) and Saha- 
bund (?). These are the Golabakey merchants. The names of the 
‘Purgunnah contractors’ are also distorted. Thus we have Sookdor 
Mullah for Sukdev Mullick, Agharcha (?) of Gossimairam (Cos- 
sinaut Sein), ting to Howsing (Tez Sing and Shib Sing), and Hyd- 
gely (?), bar deb (?) Deby Persing (Debi Persaud), Khim Chand 
(Khem Chand), Pegolchand (Jagat Chand), Mr. Bamodt (Mr. 
Barwell), Koughsar Bannoyjub (Harry Krisna Banerji), Sharal 
Khan (Saadat Cawn), lockum Paddy (Lokenath Nandy) & Gazy- 
pore (Gauriprosad), Govenssam for Ghanasyam, Jobram for Sobha- 
ram, Aunnundiram Saig for Anundiram Nag. 114 All these mistakes 
are good for raising a laugh but as Beveridge has taken such mistakes, 
childish though they are in nature, to prove the naughtiness of 
Kantababu, it will be necessary to revert to them again when the 
accusations of Beveridge will be discussed. 

The last petition which Lokenath Nandy signed with the other 
Salt merchants was on 4 July 1774. The petition was—‘Agreeably 
to the Board’s order Mr. Lushington allowed us Premium on the 
Amount of our salt balances for the year 1179. The year 1180 is far 
advanced and we have not yet received the premium for the 1180. 
We request you will please, to issue an order to the Mutsuddies for 
the Payment of the Premium of the year. Signed Cossinaut Tun- 
num (Sen)* Lucknaut Nundy and Ganganarain Dass’. 115 

When the payment was received is not quite clear. Now new 
characters with fresh disputes came into the scene. The intelligence 
given by Rupram naib is proved correct when Archdekin made his 

u *Ibid. of 27th June 1774, pp. 109-113. 

xu Ibid. of 27th June 1774, pp. 112 & 113. 

*The mistake of the translator is quite clear. The signature which was in Bengali 
has been misread. Thus Sen (c*R) written in the usual way has been mistaken. Se 
misread for Ta ($) and na (q) and the na at the end has become ma (q) (qqq) thus 

“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 8th July 1 774, p. 163. 
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own gomastah Ramprasad Mukhcrji, the Katkindar or under farmer 
of Kamaluddin and delivered to him the 403 \ kallaries of Lokenath 
Nandy. Soon dispute started between the Farmer and his Katkinna. 
Kamaluddin complained saying that the 400 tikka khallaries which 
previously belonged to Lokenath Nandy had been given on Kat¬ 
kinna to Ramprasad Mukherji. Each of the khallaries employed four 
coolies and Ramprasad agreed to take them with the khallaries for 
four years i.e. from the beginning of 1181 to the end of the year 
1184. Kamaluddin clearly said that Archdekin himself stood as the 
security for his Gomastah. In a very damaging statement Kamal¬ 
uddin wrote, ‘Mr. Archdekin stood Security for his (Ram Persaud) 
performance of the following Articles. That he would deliver to me 
sixty thousand maunds of Salt at sicca weight at Chitpur at the rate 
of 100 rupees for 100 maunds. That he would likewise give me 
ten thousand Rupees and five hundred maunds of Salt. That there 
was a greater Quantity of salt than sixty (thousand) maunds made 
in the aforesaid Baboo’s (Lokenath Nundee’s) Khallaries, he would 
weigh it off and deliver it to me at the rate of one hundred rupees 
per hundred maunds, such are the circumstances contained in a 
■written Agreement which he has signed according to custom on 
such occasion’. 116 

As soon as Kamaluddin Khan accused Archdckin, his gomastah, 
Ramprasad Mukhcrji came out with a petition against the Renter. 
The dispute between Kamaluddin and Archdekin continued. 117 

Kantababu as a wholesaler of salt traded only in boats. From 
a complaint it is found that two boats have been stopped which 
should have contained 1308 maunds and 3 seers of salt but was 
actually carrying 2250 maunds of salt. 118 (Thus it is found that one 
boat was capable of carrying 1125 maunds or about 42 tons of Salt.) 
It seems that overloading was the prevalent practice of trade, the 
motive being to evade the current taxes and duties on the commodity. 
The boats were overloaded by 471 maunds each or tons of Salt. 

“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee erf 1 Revenue of 25th July 1774, pp. 
238-239. 

111 Ibid ., Proceedings of 22nd August 1774, p. 309. 

llt Ibid., Proceedings of 22nd August 1774, pp. 346-350. 
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All the boats were later found to belong to Kantababu and was part 
of a Tuncaw or permit for Mds. 10,308-31-0 granted to Lokenath 
from Soojamootah. 119 


The account of the Company’s Salt in the month Ashar 1181 
was recorded to be Mds. 31,276-32-8. 120 The stock at the Russelpore 
Ghat showed the following balance:— 


To Lokenaut Nundee 
Moatiram 
,, Darpnarain 

„ Rampersaud and Ganganarain 
„ Siridas (Sridhar) Sa(Shaw) 


Mds. 473-20-0 
„ 454-20-0 

„ 295- 5-0 

„ 126-10-0 

„ 616-15-0 l,965-30-0 m 


The salt account of Kamaluddin with Ramprasad reveals the 
position of Kantabau’s salt business on 2 September, 1774-. l 22 

Dr. Cr. 


To 3/4th of 60,000 Rs. which 
he agreed to pay in the 
month of Badher(Bhadra) 
on account of Lokenaut 
Nundee’s Teeka callaries 45,000- 0-0 


To a Proportion of the 10,000 
Rs. advanced him as a 
profit on 60,000 Mds. of 
Teeka Salt the Hon’ble 
Council having thought 
proper to Order 26,000 
maunds to be delivered to 
Lucknaut Nundee .. 4,392- 0-0 


S* Rs. 49,392- 0-0 


By allowance to Cantoo 
Baboo for 26,000 Mds. 
ordered by the Com¬ 
pany .. 26,000- 0-0 

By Advance made by 

Bodinaut .. 5,212- 5-0 

31,212- 5-0 


Balance due by Cainaul 18,179-11-0 


S* Rs. 49,392- 0-0 


*»/*«/., pp. 346-350. 

w Ibid., Appendix to the month of August 1774 No. 2. Read in Consultation of 1st 
August 1774, p. 22. 

m Ibid., Appendix No. 3 to the month of August 1774, p. 22. 
m Proceeaings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 2nd September 1774, 
pp. 31-33. 
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The note follows, ‘Camaululdeen being called before the 
Committee acknowledges every other articles but the 4392 (Rupees) 
deducted by Rampersaud from the 10,000 Rs. profit to be paid 
Camaululdeen on account of the 26000 Mauds of Salt delivered to 
Lucknaut Nundee by Order of the Board’. This controversy bet¬ 
ween Kamaluddin & Ramprasad led to the examination of the 
Tuncaws or permits granted to Lokcnath Nandy. So finally the 
Commitee wrote to Nicholas Grueber, President Board of Customs, 
‘The Tuncaws granted to Lucknaut Nundee and Govindpersaud in 
Inglee by the Collector of Hougly, were all on account of Lucknaut 
Nundee but only Mds. of Salt 35813-31-8 were delivered on them, 
on which quantity Lucknaut Nundee must account for the Govern¬ 
ments Duties, he will also have to Account for the Duties on Tuncaw 
granted by us for Mds. 28455. The sum paid in the name of Govind¬ 
persaud for the duty of Maunds 5000 in part of the Tuncaw issued 
by the Collector of Hougly. The Tuncaws granted to Kissen Caunto 
Baubo on Mysadell by the Collector of Hougly was for Maunds 
of Salt 22760 but the quantity delivered on them to the 25th Cautic 
1180 was only Maunds 17014-35-0 and as no further deliveries will 
be made on that Tuncaw the Duty to be received is only on that 
quantity. The Tuncaws No. 55 for Mds. 5024 and No. 56 for Mds. 
17736 have been surrendered*. 183 The reason for this surrender has 
not however been explained. 

Many interesting matters regarding the Salt Wholesalers trade 
became clear. The first being that a regulr system of numbered 
permits or Tuncaws were issued for a specific amount of Salt. Kanta- 
babu as a wholesaler had to get permits to collect the Salt from 
different places. It is also clear from the statement that the salt 
accounts were extremely regular and the system of granting Tuncaws 
or permits was that they were each assigned a specific number and 
valid for a certain specified period. 

The letter continued to instruct, ‘The Tuncaw granted to 
Lucknaut Nundee was for Mds. 1337 but only Mds. 1134-22-8 were 

•••Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, of 5th September 1774, 
pp. 36-40. 
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delivered on it, on the latter quantity he is to account for the Duties, 
the overplus of which appear to have been paid the Government 
Custom Master, will have to pass to Luckynaut Nundee’s Credit 
in part of the Duty, on further Deliveries of Salt that will (be ?) 
made him*. Not only Lokenath but Kantababu himself had a credit 
in his Sait accounts as well. ‘The orders issued the 2nd Feby 1774 
to the Government Custom Master in behalf of Caunto Baubo, was 
for salt that had been delivered to him on the Tuncaws granted him 
on Mysadell and Tumlook and which were included in the list of 
Tuncaws transmitted to you. Any sum that may be paid by him 
for Duties on the quantity that order was for, must be passed to 
his credit in part of what will be due from him for the Salt delivered 
on all the Tuncaws granted him*. ‘The Tuncaw granted to Caunto 
Bauboo for Mds. 2000 Salt was not for Government Salt but Teeka 
Salt manufactured at private Callaries; and the Tuncaw granted 
to Banarascc Ghose was also for Teeka Salt; the Governemcnt duties 
(on) these quantities must (be) received from Caunto Bauboo and 
Banarasee Ghose exclusive of Duties due from either of them on 
Government Salt*. 124 

Kantababu traded in both Government Salt and Teeka Salt 
produced in private kallaries. It is found therefore that Lokenath 
supplied Mds. 69,268-31-8 on one account only. Kantababu 
having Tuncaws for Mds. 45,520 supplied only Mds. 7014-35-0. 
By adding the supplies said to have been made by Kantababu 
and his son it is found that Mds. 89620-26-8 were supplied 
on the known accounts while the non-supply amounted to 
Mds. 45702-17-8. Now a safe estimate can be made on the extent 
of the trade handled by Kantababu during the year. The total of 
these Salt permits comes to Mds. 1,35,323-4-0. It will therefore not 
be wrong to assume that Kantababu sold Salt to an extent not ex¬ 
ceeding about 2 lakhs Mds. in this year, and on a rough estimate 
earned a minimum profit of 25% plus Rs. 15 per maund minus 10% 
for expenses or about Rs. 35,000 for every one lakh maunds of Salt 
sold. 

“♦Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 5th September 1774, 
pp. 36-40. 
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The dispute of the Salt Contractors with the Renter Kamal- 
uddin gives many interesting informations. Condrop Doss (Kan- 
darpa Dass) took farm under Kamaluddin in the name of his son 
Chandy Churn in Hijli and worked the teeka khallaries in the names 
of Chandy Churn (Chandi Charan) and Mootiram, Kandarpa Dass 
was the Naib of Raja Beernarayan Roy of Hijli. Bussunt Roy (Basan- 
ta) farmed teeka khallaries under the Renter in the name of his nephew 
Ajeeb Roy. 125 Another son of Condrop Doss also became Salt Contra¬ 
ctor, this Cossinaut Doss (Kashinath Dass) later became Naib 
Canongoe in the Hijli District, only to be dismissed for malpractice 
sometime in April 1 775. 126 The other Cossinaut—Cossinaut Dutt 
was an infant of 12 years age. Juggernaut Dutt his father was at 
different times servant of various English Gentlemen.* 27 

It may be said with some certainty that Kantababu function¬ 
ed as a wholesaler of salt without much trouble only for one year 
(1774-1775). In spite of several difficulties he could carry on his 
trade and make some profit. From the year 1775 the salt wholesaler’s 
trading became almost impossible. He had to face charges about 
himself and his gomastahs. His vakeel was almost always at the 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue answering the several complaints 
which were made against him. Long arzees and explanations had to 
be provided at short notice. The vakeel who represented both Kanta¬ 
babu and Lokenath, was probably Ramgobinda Rudra. There was 
another vakeel of the name Ramrudra Sarkar. Though the names 
are rather similar they were in all probability different persons. 

Kantababu continued his salt trade in 1775, but was con¬ 
tinuously harassed and heckled. He had no other alternative than 
to give up his trading in salt, which came to a halt in 1777. The 
various interests of different persons created confusion in the Salt 
trade of Hijli. Kamaluddin continued to have trouble. Sam Chucker- 
butty, who became the gomastah of Archdekin after the death of 
Ramprasad Muckerji, took possession of the Teeka kallaries, made 
advances to the Molungees and refused to deliver them to Kamalu- 

lt6 Ibid ., Proceedings of 12th September 1774, pp. 49-50. 

31 ‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 27th April 1775, p. 228. 

™Ibid., of 20th April 1775, p. 157. * 
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ddin. 188 Very soon controversy started between Kamaluddin and his 
Katkeenadar Busanta Roy. The Proceedings of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment of 10th November 1775 clearly established the relation bet¬ 
ween Kamaluddin and Basanta Roy. It was a complicated relation. 
Basanta Roy was the real but concealed proprietor, but that did not 
mean that Kamaluddin was excluded from being a proprietor 
also. It will not be wrong to assume that a kind of partnership existed 
between the two which enabled Kamaluddin to earn a considerable 
amount of money. It is clear that Kamaluddin received the 
help and cooperation of Basanta Roy in his salt farming. Only when 
the two partners started to quarrel with each other, the real nature 
of their understanding came to the surface. It was also as the result 
of this conflict that Kamaluddin lost his lucrative Salt business. 12 ® 

Kantababu was facing many difficulties even in getting the 
commodity not to speak of the many allegations of smuggling salt. 
Banarasee Ghosh and Ramprasad Mukerji complained against the 
gomastah of Kantababu, who, they alleged, wanted to take deli¬ 
very of the salt in measurement and not in weight. The Calcutta 
Committee immediately resolved, ‘Agreed, we answer the salt farmer 
that he must weigh off the salt at the rate of 82 Siccas to Cantoo 
Baboo but by no means to weight (sic) (weigh ?) it in baskets or 
deliver it by measurement’. 130 They also informed, ‘The Tuncaw 
for Maunds 5024 of salt granted to Govindpersaud is in part of a 
contract in the name of Cantoo Baboo*. 181 

Allegations of Smuggling Salt 

As soon as Archdekin took over as the Salt Agent systematic 
and regular charge of smuggling salt was made against Kantababu. 
The first of the charges was made even before he relinquished the 
teeka khallaries. Archdckin took over from January 1774 and the first 
allegation was made on 12 January. He wrote to the Committee that 
seven boats loaded with salt belonging to Cantoo Baboo have been 

™Ibid„ of 30 June 1775, p. 775. 

“•Revenue Dept. (Governor General in Council) Proceedings, Vol. 11, Parti. 
Proceedings of 7 and 10 November 1775, pp. 5704-5756. 

“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 5 December 1774, p. 209. 

in Ibid., of 10 November 1774, p. 169. 
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detained. 132 Archdekin had been overzealous in his enthusiasm. 
Had he been more judicious he would have found in the account 
of the salt boiled in the Ghakla Hijli in 1180 that Ram Ram Bose, 
the Aumeen’s Naib ‘received* 1,28,313-7-8 Maunds for disposal, of 
which the share of Lokenath Nandy was 8435-17-8 Mds. 133 It has 
been stated earlier that a single boat was capable of carrying 1200 
maunds of salt. In the seven boats therefore Kantababu was carrying 
about 8400 Mds. of salt which legitimately belonged to him. The 
Salt Agent also failed to prove that Kantababu was smuggling salt. 

Archdekin made his second complaint against Kantababu 
for smuggling salt on 7 May 1774. This was the incident when 
Archdekin stopped a boat belonging to Kantababu loaded with 600 
maunds of salt and arrested the Bordar and put him into confine¬ 
ment. 134 

The third and the last complaint against Kantababu for 
smuggling salt was made on 10 August 1774. It was explained by 
the Committee that the two boats along with the one that got away 
were carrying part of the Tuncaw or permit of 10,308-31-0 Mds. 
from Sujamootha granted to Lokenath Nandy. 133 

All the complaints made in 1774 were thus proved baseless. 
The affair of the 8 boats without a permit also proved to be a mis¬ 
representation of facts as the President of the Committee, Philip 
Milner Dacres acquainted the Committee that the 8 boats mentioned 
by Archdekin contains (?) maunds of salt on account of a Tuncaw 
granted to Lokenath Nandy. 136 It will be therefore quite correct 
to state that the accusation of the Majority in Council stating that 
‘Canto smuggled salt in addition to his farms and contracts* was 
quite incorrect and false. 

If there were no further complaints against Kantababu several 
complaints were made against his gomastah. The first charge against 

u *Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 17th January 1774, 
pp. 212-215. 

lu Ibid., Appendix of January 1774, p. 388. 

lu Ibid., of 13th May 1774, pp. 500-501. 

'“Ibid., of 22 August 1774, pp. 346-350. 

™Ibid., of 25th April 1774, pp. 382-388. 
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the gomastah, who was most probably Banghseedhar Mitra, was 
made by Banarasee Ghosh and Ramprasad Mukerji who com¬ 
plained that he wanted the salt delivered by measurement and not 
by weight. The Committee immediately issued strict orders that all 
salt will be delivered by weight and not by basket or measurement. 
The Committee’s resolution was to the point and brief ordering that 
the delivery of salt must be according to 82 Sicca weight and not by 
measurement. 187 


Lokenath immediately remonstrated against the order. His 
contention was that when he had to relinquish the khallaries he had 
43000 maunds of salt in his account which were in charge of the 
salt-manufacturing-labour known as Molungees. This salt Archdekin, 
the Salt Agent had received in basket-weight so it would be fair if 
he was allowed to receive the same salt in basket weight also so that 
he would not suffer the loss that would result by using different 
weights. 188 The Calcutta Committee refused his request of having 
it weighed by basket weight and told him that he might either 
receive it upon an even scale or relinquish it entirely. 189 Finding 
that Lokenath, son of Cantoo Baboo was an infant they opined 
that, ‘in future it be a standing order of the Committee that 
no person whatever, shall be allowed to make a contract, but in 
his own name and that if it shall be otherwise, that the 
Committee shall not on their part be bound to observe it’. 14 ® 
The minute of the President to the Committee, Henry Cottrell 
as usual was very reasonable. He remarks, ‘Although Lokenaut 
Nundy is a minor and in our law incompetent to make a contract, 
yet it is a practice which greatly prevails amongst the Hindoos, to 
make use of the names of their children, brothers or their near rela¬ 
tions in transactions of this kind and that in all such cases as in this, 
he, who makes the contract is the responsible person and he does 
not entertain a doubt that our own Courts upon a proper representa- 


1,7 Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 5th December 1774, 
p. 209. 

»• Ibid of 9th January 1775, pp. 21-22. (L. R. No. 14). 

»•(«) Ibid., of 20th January 1775, pp. 79-80. 

lb) Proceedings of Revenue Dept. (Govt. General in Council) of 9th March 
1775, p. 182. 

'“Ibid. 
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tion of the matter would give as much weight and consideration to 
the Customs of the Country’. 141 Though the report was minuted 
in the Proceedings of the Governor General in Gouncif of 9 March 
1775, no actions were taken. In fact the Supreme Council had their 
hands full with several charges against the Banian of the Governor 
General and did not waste its time on such an unimportant affair. 

In February Archdekin e nclosed a petition from Bcernarayan, 
.Farmer of Jcllamootha against Ramballav Ghosh, Kantababu’s 
agent in Hijli. In this petition the Farmer had remonstrated against 
the oppressive behaviour of Kantababu’s gomastah and complained 
that this conduct ‘greatly impeded the Salt business by obliging 
many Molungecs and others to run away’. 142 It is interesting to note 
here that the mother of Bcernarayan Ghowdhury, the Farmer of 
Jellamootha informed the Committee on 20 September 1776 that 
Beernarayan was a boy of nine years and Kandarpa Das was the 
real Farmer. 143 

It is not difficult to assume therefore that Archdekin himself 
was eager to prove that Kantababu’s gomastah was creating dis¬ 
turbances in Hijli, though there was no charge yet of smuggling salt. 

The Farmer never denied that the salt was due to Kantababu’s 
gomastah but complains of the disturbance created by him in 
the muffussil as the real Farmer of Jellamootha was Kandarpa Das. 
Archdekin undoubtedly forwarded the letter as a proof of the oppre¬ 
ssion that was being committed by Kantababu’s gomastah and 
perhaps did not realise that indirectly the letter admits the claim for 
2500 maunds of salt for which an order had been issued. The Cal¬ 
cutta Committee of Revenue informed Archdekin that Lokenath 
Nandy has represented that this ‘2500 maunds of Tceka salt of which 
you have forwarded a muchlcae is part of the Tuncaw granted to 
Cantoo Baboo for 20000 Maunds on the 25th January 1774, autho¬ 
rised by the Board of Revenue for which he was furnished with the 

I4i Plroceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th January 1773, 
pp. 79-80. 

lu Ibid., of 20th February 1775, pp. 193-99. 

u *Ibid., of 20th September 1776, p. 120. 
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necessary orders’. Archdckin was requested to send a full account of 
the salt and also to report whether all dues were cleared previous to 
the removal of the 2500 Maunds. 144 The Salt Agent did not send 
any account nor did he allow the delivery of salt. Later it is found 
that the above 2500 maunds have been included in the embezzle¬ 
ment account and has been dated 17 April 1775. 

Archdekin continued to send allegations against the gomastah 
of clandestine removal of salt. 146 There are several curious factors 
in this report. Though Archdekin himself had issued an order three 
months earlier, since when the movement of salt boats had been 
disturbed by him under various pleas, he did not hesitate to call the 
present despatch of salt ‘embezzlement’. Though the chelans were 
shown and he was not quite certain himself, he proceeded in his 
allegations leaving the responsibility of enquiry on the Committee. 
The Committee enquired into the matter and recorded, ‘The Vakeel 
of Cantoobaboo being present is called in, and having perused the 
Muchulcae as above, represents to the Committee, that the Quantity 
therein specified is the last part of 20000 Maunds, the produce of 
1180 Velayity, which he paid a premium to Government for the 
release of, and which Mr. Dacres, the late President Ordered Mr. 
Archdekin to pass’. 146 It is strange to find that the Calcutta Commi¬ 
ttee of Revenue did not ask Archdekin to release the salt boats or to 
clarify the salt account of Lokenath Nandy, nor did they ask for an 
explanation why the Order of the late President of the Committee 
had not been carried out. They maintained a complete silence over 
the matter and later it is found that this amount also has been 
included in the ‘Embezzlement account’. 

Failing twice to implicate Kantababu in the course of two 
months, Archdekin took to checking all boats loaded on account of 
Kantababu or his son. Archdekin wrote on 6 March 1775, ‘Under 
charge of the bearer I send the Bhordar of a boat belonging to Cantoo 
Baboo, which has on Board three hundred and seventy two maund 
of salt without any Pass’. ‘The Vakeel of Cantoo appearing produc- 

^Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th February 1775, p.196. 

'"Ibid. 

*« Ibid: 
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es a Rowannah for maunds 4500 which he says the salt is part of.’ 147 
The permit was produced before the Committee also. The Committee 
found that the Rowanna was over 12 months old and according to a 
recent publication of the Board of Customs was invalid. They 
promptly wrote to the Board of Customs that a boat containing 372 
maunds of salt be unloaded and kept in charge of the Duan. Thus 
Kantababu’s ignorance of a recent amendment in the validity of the 
permits which was restricted to 12 months after their issue made him 
a violator of law. The haste with which the Committee proceeded 
also seems unusual. The whole affair from complaint to judgement 
and punishment constituted the Proceeding of only one day, the 9 
March 1775. 

Now the complaints from Archdekin, enlivened by the action 
taken by the Committee in respect to the salt belonging to Kanta- 
babu, flowed in regularly. He wrote on 31 March 1775 from Cal¬ 
cutta, ‘A few days before I Jcft Cantee Lokenaut Nundee’s Gomastah 
applied to me for a pass for 1640 maunds of salt, which he represent¬ 
ed had been laden at Howrcc Boorce on four Pettcahs; I immediately 
granted the pass, but knowing from experience that petteahs in 
general arc capable of loading from 600 to 1000 maunds, I wrote to 
my Daroga at Cocrahutty to stop those Petteahs and form an esti¬ 
mate of their cargoes, transmitting the same to me without loss of 
time, I received the Cooth, or Estimate from the said Daroga yes¬ 
terday and now enclose it herewith for the Committee’s information 
by which they will see that Lokenaut Nundee’s Gomastah loaded 
453 maunds more than he was authorised to do’. This complaint 
accompanied another dated 16 April 1775 in which the Salt Agent 
of Hijli writes, ‘ I received a letter from my sircar yesterday, inform¬ 
ing me that a boat belonging to Cantoo Baboo, had escaped Sooneah 
Gaut by night having on board 500 maunds of salt without any Par- 
wannah; I request your advice, gentlemen, how to put a stop to the 
perpetual trouble given me by Canto’s Gomastah, as you must have 
observed in the course of my correspondence*. 148 

147 Proccedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 9th March 1775, pp. 
248-249. 

“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 17th April 1775, p. 113, 
np. 115-116. 
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The complaints were made in various manners. The eye- 
estimate or *cootK was considered sufficient to hold a man guilty of 
embezzlement as well as hearsay indulged in by an ordinary nominal 
employee like the sircar. No attempts are recorded to have verified 
these accusations which were taken as final. The charges took even 
most curious forms. Archdekin wrote to the Committee on 19 
February 1775, ‘Kimmadee Ghorundar of a boat belonging to Canto 
Baboo having some old salt at Russelpore instead of new which his 
Tuncaw and my order to my Daroga there expressed. I directed die 
boat to be stopped on receiving this information that I might enquire 
into the cause of this irregularity, the churandar was resolved I 
should not have an opportunity for so doing, for he decamped at 
night, but my people getting intelligence next day, of the boats being 
at anchor near Kedjiree they sent and seized the Bhardar and the 
Manjhee, the latter I immediately released to conduct the boat to 
Calcutta and the former I judged it my duty to despatch to the 
Committee to be examined touching the unauthorised mixture of 
salt before mentioned. I enclose herewith a small paper found on 
the Bhordar addressed to the Naib of Maisadal by Roopram which 
he stilled (styled?), a Permit. I would not take upon me to open 
the said paper, tho’ I supposed it of a public nature, as it had the 
Naibs seal affixed to it. I granted Canto’s Gomastah a pass for his 
boat, that it ought not be stopped at Cocrahuttee three days ago on 
his promise of unloading the old salt and replacing it with new, which 
condition he did not think proper to comply with’. The Vakeel of 
Kantababu, being called before the Committee explained that 
there were 600 maunds put on board on account of a late Tuncaw 
and 200 maunds on account of a Tuncaw granted to Lushington, 
which Salt had been already delivered to him but was left on the 
spot. The Committee asked the Salt Agent to enquire and report 
whether 600 maunds were on account of a late permit and 200 
maunds of old salt on account of a Tuncaw for 35000 maunds granted 
to Kantababu by Lushington. 140 There is no report of enquiry nor 
any statement, yet the salt amounting to 800 maunds was included 
in the 'embezzlement account’* 

^Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 2nd March 1775, pp. 221- 223, 
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The Calcutta Committee expressed its anxiousness for these 
embezzlements. On 17 April they wrote to the Salt Agent, ‘We desire 
you will inform us where the boat belonging to Lupknaut Nundy 
is, which removed the surplus quantity of Maunds 453 of salt; ac¬ 
quaint us to the best of your knowledge how he came possessed of 
this surplus quantity and what account you granted this pass’. 
Again on the other matter they wrote, ‘Agreed that Mr. Archdekin 
be directed to search for the Salt, in order that it may be confiscated’ 
again, ‘We desire you will enquire the salt clandestinely removed, 
from Soonea Gauts by Cantoo Baboo’s Gomastah, in order that 
when found it may be confiscated’. 160 The Committee was not always 
happy with the Salt Agent and sometimes criticised his conduct. 
The Salt Agent had to defend himself as he did on 6 March 1775 
over the matter of 2500 maunds of salt. ‘I recollect,’ wrote the Salt 
Agent ‘that on my first arrival at Hidgelee, seven boats said to belong 
to Canto, then passed, as I informed the Committee, but my esta¬ 
blishment not having been fixed at that time I had not people sta¬ 
tioned to prevent the unlicensed conveyance away of salt. The 
observation you are pleased to make on the length of time which 
elapsed between my authorising the aforesaid 2500 maunds to pass, 
and my forwarding the Muchulcae, has hurt me not a little; I should 
hope that a three months’ dangerous illness acquired in the service, 
would have secured me from suffering in your Opinion, especially 
upon so slight a cause, as involuntary delay.. .If Canto’s boat had 
had a pass of any kind, my people would not have stopped her, she 
was released the moment the necessary information could be 
procured’. 151 

So the account of embezzlement by the Gomastahs of Kanta- 
babu and Lokenath was complete. Summcrismg them as under:— 


20th January 

1775- 

—2500 Maunds of salt 

20th February 

n 

-3774 

99 

99 

59 

2nd March 

» 

- 800 

99 

99 

99 

9th March 

95 

- 372 

99 

99 

99 

17th April 

99 

- 453 

99 

99 

99 

-do- 

19 

- 500 

99 

99 

99 


Total —7399 mds. 


“•M, of 17th April 1775, pp. 123-124. 

“‘Proceeding* of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 17th April 1775, pp. 117-118. 
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It is interesting to find Kantababu who was by far the most 
important Salt merchant to be charged with removing 7399 mds. 
without authority. The vakeel of Kantababu had explained on what 
authority the salt was removed but for some reason or other these 
were not accepted. Even the legitimate dues were not paid to Kanta¬ 
babu and the Committee’s harsh treatment became evident when 
the vakeel of Lokcnath demanded on behalf of his master the value 
of 26000 maunds of Teeka salt delivered on 22 August 1774 or 
eight months ago. The Committee consulted the Proceedings of 
1 April 1774 and minuted on 30 May 1775 that ‘he was to receive 
fth of the Advances, when he had deposited the salt at Soonea Gaut. 
They also understand that the quantity of maunds 19000 only has 
yet been delivered at the Company’s Golas* .. ‘Agreed therefore 
that sum of Rs. 16000 be immediately paid him on this account, 
and that he do receive the remainder so soon as the salt shall be 
weighed off’. 152 

Archdekin’s actions were now fully supported by the Committee 
who wrote, ‘We approve of your detaining the like quantity of salt, 
as hath been removed by Cantoo Baboo and Cossinaut’s Gomastahs 
without authority, which you must consider as deliveries in Part 
of their incomplcted Tuncaws, till you receive our further Orders 
on this subject. 153 Keeping the Governor General in Council in¬ 
formed about the situation the Calcutta Committee despatched its 
proceedings to the Supreme Council on 12 June 1775. 154 Having thus 
put into great difficulty, Lokcnath Nandy on 19 June 1775 preferred 
an Arzce to the Committee. The Proceedings recorded the salient 
points of the petition and the Committee’s resolutions on them. 155 

*jRequests of Lucknaut Kandy The Committee's Resolutions 

1st. Of the 40,000 Maunds for 1st. The Committee cannot 
which a Tuncaw was granted me comply with this request as the 
in Mysaudil in part of my Con- Governor-General in Council 
tract, Mds. 20,000 have been have refused a similar Request of 

1( *Proceedmgs of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 30th May 1775, p. 502. 

M Jbid„ of 8th June 1775, pp. 610. 

'“Ibid., of 12th June 1775, pp. 625-626. 

"'Ibid., (L. R. No. 374) of 23rd June 1775, pp. 723-725. 

is 
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Request of Lucknaut Mandy 
weighed off and I request, you 
will give orders for the Delivery 
of the remainder. 

2nd. A Tuncaw was granted me 
for 30,000 Maunds on Hidgelce 
but no part of it has yet been 
weighed off to me. I request you 
will order Mr. Archdekin and 
Kerparam to weigh it off. 

3rd. Mds. 26,000 were confirmed 
to me by the Committee out of 
Teeka Salt of Hidgelce. Part has 
been weighed off, but Mr. Arch¬ 
dekin says, that I shall not re¬ 
ceive the remainder. I therefore 
request, you will order him to 
weigh the remainder off. 

4th. A Chorrundar of one of the 
Hidgelee salt boats is now in con¬ 
finement. I request that he may 
be released and a Security Bond 
taken from me to any sum for 
which it may be proved by 
Adjustment that the Govt, has a 
claim upon him. 


The Committee’s Resolutions 
Mr. Princcp. 

2nd. Mr. Archdekin to weigh off 
the remainder after stopping a 
sufficient quantity to answer 
that which he has clandestinely 
removed conformable to the 
Committee’s orders of 8th 
instant. 

3rd. 


4th. Mr. Archdekin having cal¬ 
led upon for his proofs lias not 
yet delivered them in Agreed 
therefore that the Churrundar 
be released of Cantoo Baboo's 
giving security to pay any claim 
the Govt, mav have on him.’ 


The Committee moved immediately and an order to the Salt 
Agent was issued asking him to deliver the Tuncaw of 30000 Maunds 
to Lokenaut Nundy as per item 2 of the above. 16 ® The Arzec clearly 
shows that in 1775 Kantababu had permits for 96000 maunds of 
Salt under different heads. Of this amount 20000 Maunds on the 1st 
item and 10000 maunds on the second item had been delivered. 

' ' ' ' ^Voccedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 23rd June 1775., pp. 723- 
725. (L. S. No. 140). 
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It seems rather strange that a person who held permits worth 57000 
maunds of Salt would attempt any clandestine removal. At the end 
of June 1775, as the permit for 20000 maunds was cancelled Kanta- 
habu still held permits for 37000 maunds of which the Committee 
ordered the Sait Agent to release 30000 Maunds. The Committee 
did not give any reason for their refusal to deliver 20000 maunds 
but merely said that ‘a similar request of Mr. Princep was refused by 
the Governor General in Council’. The reasons for refusing him 
permit is not ealrified anywhere. It seems that this was a rather 
futile explanation for depriving Kantababu of his legitimate share. 
This order of the Committee and the behaviour of the Salt Agent of 
Hijli clearly shows the prejudicial behaviour towards the Banian 
of the Governor General. Kantababu however comes out in a better 
light. By clearly putting forward his several demands he had forced 
the Committee to take clear decisions. The Committee had no 
resolution on item No. 3. By offering to give a security Bond of any 
amount for the release of the Chorundar, Kantababu had certainly 
demonstrated a large-heartedness for his fellow men. 

Archdckin, the Salt Agent continued to make regular com¬ 
plaints. He wrote on 28 May 1775 from Cantee, ‘I have found out 
that Gantoo Baboo’s Gomastah has taken away from Russelpore 
Gaut this year 8000 maunds of salt, more than he had chan (chhar ?) 
chits for, which could not have happened had the salt been lodged 
in Golas.’ 167 A few days later a detailed report was submitted. 
Archdekin wrote on 1 June, 1775, ‘In a postscript to my last letter 
I informed you that Cantoo Baboo’s Gomastah had taken away from 
Russellpore Gaut a quantity of Salt, without a char from me or the 
Naib. I now enclose two Bengal (Bengali) papers No. 4 and 5 in this 
Pacquet, which contains the Particulars and a Muchulcae from the 
said Gomastah. Having also discovered that a Gomastah of Cossi- 
naut Baboo had conveyed away a quantity of Salt in the same 
unlicensed manner, I caused a Mutchlcae (Mutchleka) to be taken 
from him for this amount, a copy whereof, as well as of the Parti¬ 
culars, you will find in the annexed Bengal (Bengali) Papers No. 6 
and 7. As these unwarrantable practices are greatly facilitated by or 

^’Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 5th June 1775, pp. 568. 
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rather solely to be attributed to the salt’s lying in small heaps over a 
large extent of ground, it is not possible to put a stop to them, tho’ 
a hundred Chokeedars were stationed for that purpose, until the salt 
be lodged in Golas, when I will undertake to be responsible for every 
grain put under my charge, on having a reasonable Allowance made 
me for the soakage.. No. 8 contains the particulars of the 400 maunds 
which I some months ago wrote you had been taken away from 
Houree Booree by Cantoo’s Man, without my knowledge. No. 9 is 
a Muchlcae of the Manjee, on whose boat this overplus salt was 
loaded. No. 1 is a Char of mine for maunds 3744 to Cantoo’s Goma- 
stah and No. 2 is a chelan from him to his Master for the said Mds. 
3774, tho* it only expresses maunds 1815-20 intending thereby to 
defraud the Company of their duties on Maunds 1959 (difference)’. 158 

Now the charges of Archdekin reached such unreliable expres¬ 
sions that the Calcutta Committee started having their doubts. 
This was quietly aggravated by Archdekin himself. He wrote on 6 
July, 1775, ‘With respect to Lokenaut Nundee’s Complaint, I can 
only say that as the salt is not yet under my charge, it might not in 
Justice be preferred against me and in Justice to Roopram. I do 
declare that I never knew him guilty of unnecessary delays, the truth 
is when the Tuncaw in question arrived there was no salt in Rusool- 
pur and both Roopram and myself furnished his (Lokenath’s?) 
Gomastah with orders on Dowrow (?) for the quantity therein speci¬ 
fied. The badness of the weather and the indolence of Lokenaut’s 
agent have since then been the only obstruction that I know of, to 
the delivery of salt*. 15 ® Now Archdekin had to deliver some salt 
against the Tuncaws, but other methods of harassment were invented. 
Lokenath complained on 29 July 1775, ‘I have received my teeka 
Salt from Mr. Archdekin at the weight of 82 Siccas, but your people 
at Salkea are taking it from me at 84 Sicca. This is a loss which I 
cannot support and therefore request that you will allow me a deduc¬ 
tion for the difference*. The Committee at once wrote, ‘Ordered it 
received by the weight of 82 Siccas*. 150 The trouble was not yet 
over. The Collector of the Government Customs, John Petrie wrote 

Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 8th June 1775. pp. 605-606. 

'"Ibid., of 17th July 1775 pp. 975-976. 

1M Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 29 th July 1775, p. 1058. 
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on 28 August 1775 from Calcutta, ‘For a Tuncaw granted the 23rd 
of September 1774, No. 106 on the Idglee District for Salt Mds. 
30813-33-8 in the name of Looknaut Nundy and Govindpersaud 
a Rowannah was taken out to bring the salt to Calcutta. Only Mds. 
5474 have been imported under the Rowannah and the Proprietor 
has required exchanged Rowannahs for carrying the remaining 
24,339-33-8 Mds. to market alleging that it has not been removed 
from Idglee and continues on the spot where it was weighed off to 
him by the servants of the Government and that this fact is known 
to him. As I have no chowkies stationed at or near Idglee, I request 
you will direct the person in charge for you at the place, to certify 
the truth of the above fact and that you will favour me with a com¬ 
munication of his answer as soon as you receive it that the Business 
of the Merchant may meet with a (sic. as?) little interruption as 
possible from the rules of my office’. 1 ® 1 The Committee asked Mr. 
Archdekin to report. 

In the meantime the Supreme Board questioned Cottrell, the 
President of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue in the matter of 
26000 maunds of Teeka Salt claimed by Lokenath Nandy. General 
Clavering asked who was Lokenath Nandy and whether any pre¬ 
ference was shown to him over others by delivering him 26000 
Maunds of salt from the Colabakey Golas of Chitpore. Cottrell 
replied that Lokenath was some relation of Kantababu, he did not 
exactly know as he never saw him. He informed that Lokenath appli¬ 
ed according to the terms of his Contract while no other contractor 
did so. Cottrell was not aware that the Board had rejected a similar 
petition earlier made by Kantababu. He also referred to the similar 
petition made by Banarasee Ghosh where the Orissa year was deli¬ 
berately confused with the Bengali year when there was no balance 
salt due to Banarasee Ghosh. 163 The Contract of Kantababu as 
preserved by the Superintendent of Khalsa Records was looked into 
which recorded that, ‘In the Proceedings of the Governor in Council 
of 8th February 1774 a letter from the Calcutta Committee of Reve¬ 
nue is addressed to the Board, enclosing proposals from Canto Baboo, 

l91 Ibid., of 29th August 1775, p. 1265. 

“•Revenue Department (Governor General in Council) Proceedings of 25th July 
1775, pp. 279-282 (typed). 
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respecting the Produce of Teeka Collaries. He offers to pay a clear 
profit of 20 Rupees upon every hundred maunds to the Government, 
besides the duty of 30 per cent for the salt which had been boiled 
the preceding year by him and represents the loss he would sustain 
by delivering it at Sicca Rupee 86 per 100 Maunds. The Committee 
recommended this measure to the Governor General in Council as a 
reasonable request. The Governor General in Council in their 
proceedings of the same date gave their concurrence and Cantoo 
Baboo was permitted to sell the salt after paying Premium of 50% 
to the Government*. 183 

In spite of all efforts Lokenath’s difficulties were not resolved. 
He had difficulty in getting the salt as well the price for the amount 
supplied. 

In his exasperation he made another petition to the Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue. 

Arzee of Lucknaut Nutidy: 

1. You ordered last year that I 
should lodge the teeka salt at 
Soonea Gaut after which I 
should acquaint the Committee 
and receive the price. I have 
lodged the whole Teeka Salt at 
Soonea Gaut & acquainted the 
Committee but I have not re¬ 
ceived the price. 

2. I have by this time lodged the 
salt in Salkea Go!as and weigh¬ 
ed off maunds 20000 to the 
Government but have not re¬ 
ceived the Price. I am engaged 
to the Government in the quan¬ 
tity of Maunds 26000. But in 
part of this Mr. Archdekin is to 
deliver me Mds. 3500 which he 
will not deliver. 

u *Proceediogs of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of J^thJune 1775, pp. 659*660. 


The Committee’s Order: 

1st. The Agreement is that the 
whole Salt being lodged at 
Soonea Gaut he should receive 
three fourth of the amount 
agreed to be paid first. He can¬ 
not be entitled to more. 


2nd. Write to Mr. Archdekin to 
know if this be true. 
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Arzee of Lucknaut Nundy: The Committee’s Order : 

I. I have lost maunds 2600 of the 3rd. The Risk of Transporta- 
Mds. 26000 by the sinking of a tion (are) on him as he was 
boat. You are my Master. With allowed to bring up the salt on 
respect to what is to be done the same terms as Camaulud- 
attending to Justice, you will dien Ally Cawn. If Looknaut 
issue your orders. Should a Nundy had acquainted the 
thousand maunds be wanting to Committee of the arrival of 
complete the above quantity of 26000 mds. compleat (sic) at 
Mds. 26000 I will deliver it. Sunnea Gaut and they had then 
You have made advances to the neglected or deferred total cost 
other tceka contractors by the according to Agreement, he 
means of which you have caused would in that case have had a 
the salt to be boiled. I have right to claim Interest. But he 
borrowed money in order to never gave such information to 
boil the Salt. I therefore request the Committee. He said nothing 
that you will calculate interest to them about it till 30th May 
upon the sum accuring to me 1775 when he informed them 
from the time when you made that of 18000 maunds (sic. 19000 
advances to other teeka Con- mds.) arrived at Sulkca 16000 
tractors and order the payment, maunds had been weighed off* 
of my balance. and the Committee Ordered 

him the sum of 16000 Sicca 
rupees immediately... . 164 

Before the year 1775 came to an end die intentions of the Salt 
Agent, Archdekin became clear. He was interested in trading salt 
himself and had tried to do so by appointing his gomastahs as under 
farmer of Kamaluddin. First he appointed Ramprosad Mukheiji and 
on his death Shyam Chuckerverty. Both the attempts proved futile. 
Shyam Chuckerverty was too hostile and cunning a person to be 
controlled by Archdekin. Kamaluddin was also too inefficient and 
was utterly in the hands of Basanta Roy his Katkinadar. Archdekin 
therefore gave up the idea of taking part in manufacturing salt 
and decided to become a wholesaler. In a letter to the Calcutta 
Committee he proposed to supply the Government 3 lakhs maunds 

“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 27th November 1775, 
pp. 1797-1799. 
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of salt at 82 sicca weight from Hijli district. He wrote, ‘If my pro¬ 
posals should have the good fortune to be approved it may be deemed 
improper my holding the posts of agent which in such case, I intend 
with the approbation of the Committee to resign’. 163 Archdekin’s 
hostility towards Kantababu may be explained by this endeavour 
as he secretly wished to attain the position of wholesaler like Kanta¬ 
babu. Archdekin’s proposals were turned down. 166 

New people were coming into the salt business. They were Mirza 
Mahomed Hady, Rampersaud Bose, Fakeerchand, Beernarain and 
Indooram Choudhury of Hijli, Punchanun Dutt of Chinsura, Gora- 
chand Mitra, Ramgopal Bose, Sheopersaud, Saadul Nassecb Cawn, 
Govind Persaud, Banneswar Ghose and Ramjoy Ghosc of Chander- 
nagore. Lokenath Nandy applied for the farm of the Salt mahals of 
Kura Mahal and Manjanamootha in the Chuckee Hijli on the same 
terms and conditions as Kamaluddin. This was turned down and 
Sewprosad and Hurrinarain Mitra being the highest bidder received 
the Farm in place of Kamaluddin. 167 

The Tumlook account of December 1775 show a delivery of 
3402-25-0 maunds to Kantababu. 


‘Account of Receipts, Deliveries and Balance of Salt in Tumlook 


Ifor the month of Augun 1182 (December 1775)’ ‘Del 


iveries made to: 


Seremunt Shaw 
Guddadur Paul 
Jetram Shaw 
Gossinaut Sein 

Can too Baboo & Govin Persaud 
Rampersaud & Gocul Sain 
Gocul Mitre 
Lucken Mundel 
Ramkissen Bandajee 
Gunnisam Sircar 

Total Maunds 


79-28-12 
173-27- 8 
158-13- 4 
8667-30- 0 
3402-25- 0 
1159-10- 0 
1819-30- 0 
2770-35- 0 
2501-20- 0 
1818- 0- 0 
22631-19- 2 


Tumlook, 14 December 1775’. 168 


“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 15th September 1775. 
pp. 1399-1401. 

'"Ibid., pp. 1402-1404. 

w Jbid., pp. 1399-1404, and Revenue Dept. (Governor General in Council) of 10th 
October 1775, p. 4683. 

“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. Appendix for December 
Read in Consultation of 18th December 1775. No. 5. 
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It is quite clear that before the close of the year 1775 Kantababu 
had made up his mind to close down his salt business. His petitions 
took a different character. Instead of pleading for the mercy of the 
Committee he complained categorically against the Salt Agent. 
He was ready to disprove all the allegations made against him even 
at the cost of displeasing the Calcutta Committee and consequently 
losing his business. His attitude from the beginning of 1776 was 
belligerent, which tone would not have been present if he had not 
decided to put an end to his business in Salt. Through the struggling 
time of 1775 Kantababu had been made to understand that in the 
prevalent set up it would be impossible for him to do business. All 
sorts of difficulties will be created for him constantly and deliberately. 
With the struggle for power in the Supreme Board the chance of gett¬ 
ing impartial treatment was out of the question. 

So on the 20 January 1776 in the presence of the full Committee 
attended by Henry Cottrel, Charles Goring and Peter Moore 
with the Duan attending, the arzec of ‘Looknaut Nundy was 
read. 

‘1st—I received from the Committee a Tuncaw and Char for 
40,000 Mds. of salt account my Hidglee Contract which Tuncaw 
and Char I delivered to Mr. Archdekin and received the salt. I after¬ 
wards received a Tuncaw for 30000 Mds. which quantity was deliver¬ 
ed to me. But Mr. Archdekin detained from me 8000 Mds. on account 
of the former Tuncaw without his Char assigning this reason, he will 
not deliver to me the Salt which was weighed off to me. If I have 
received more salt than was specified in the Tuncaw I will answer 
it. I request you will Order Mr. Archdekin to release to me the 
Salt. 


2nd—Having received 2 Tuncaws for Mds. 15000 of salt account 
my Tumlook Contract, I sold the salt and received the money. When 
the Tuncaws arrived in the Mofussill, Mr. Roberts was unwilling 
to weigh off the salt. When I heard of it I delivered an Arzee which 
you were pleased to sign directing me to send it into the Mofussill 
and advising me that you intended to .write on the subject and that 
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I should receive the salt. I sent the Arzce into the Mofussil and 
after a thousand efforts did at last procure 5000 mds. ^ cannot pro¬ 
cure the remaining 10,000 Maunds. The Purchasers boats have been 
detained 3 months and the purchaser is prosecuting (me) not only 
for the salt but the demurrage (also). I therefore request you will 
order Mr. Roberts to weigh off 10000 Maunds. 

3rd—As 2 Boats containing 3000 Mds. of my Hidglce salt were 
on the way to Calcutta Mr. Archdckin seized the Ghurunder and 
took out of his hands the Char which he himself had given and he 
sent the Churunder under confinement to Calcutta. 

I became his security and procured the Ghurimdar’s release. 
You placed the salt under the Charge of Ganga Govind Sing. The 
salt has been exposed these two years and is now under the charge 
of the Chokeys. I request that you will weigh it off and take it into 
the Golas.’ 

Mr. Archdekin attending the Committee was interrogated. 
Archdekin Answered—‘Looknaut Nundy had an Order for 32000 
mds. only from me and he took away the whole 40000 mds. from the 
Gauts; which was the reason of my stopping 8000 mds. he sets forth 
in his petition as stopped. His Gomastah acknowledged this fact and 
gave a Muchalka which I transmitted to the Committee and obtained 
their approbation of my conduct in a letter dated in July or August 
last. 

Question — You say, you had an Order produced to you for 

40,000 Mds. Was the whole of this weighed to him? 
Archdekin — It was. 

Q.- — Delivered into the hands of his Gomastah ? 

A. — It was. 

Q. — Did he produce Rowannas to you for the 40000 mds. ? 

A. — I don’t recollect that I saw them. 

Q. — Did Looknaut Nundy’s people assign any reason for 

applying to you for Ghurs for 32000 mds. only ? 

— No. 

— Did you stop that 8000 Maunds? 


A. 

Q.- 
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A. — Yes in consequence of his acknowledging the fact and 

giving a Machulka to the Naib, I thought it my duty 
to acquaint the Committee’. 1 ® 9 

In the interrogation Archdekin practically admitted that he 
had stopped the eight thousand maunds without authority. Both 
the opinion of the Committee and its president though differing in 
the details of their observation agreed to release the 8000 mds. 
of salt to Kantababu. But while taking the final resolution they 
reversed their decision and agreed not to deliver the disputed 8000 
mds. This sudden change in the mood of the Committee is quite 
inexplicable, particularly so, as they had seen through the game 
of Archdekin. As these opinions are recorded one after another it is 
very difficult to assess whether this was done because of any out¬ 
side influence. If the minutes are followed in order, the incongruity 
will become fully visible. First the Committee’s opinion is recorded 
followed by the President’s. 

'The Committee's Opinion: The Committee are of the opinion 
that the Salt should be released and the Gumastah should be punish¬ 
ed for taking the same without Char, he knowing (that) it could not 
pass Mr. Archdekin’s Chowkics without (a char) and the Committee 
not doubting its being done with a fradulcnt intent. 

President's Opinion: I am of opinion (that) the Salt should be 
immediately released; and must retract that I formerly gave with 
respect to Mr. Archdekin’s conduct when in the letter of 8th June 
I joined with the Committee in approving it. From the representa¬ 
tion, Mr. Archdckin made of the Circumstance it had the appearance 
of theft on the part of the Gomestah of Looknaut Nundy. The present 
face of the matter is quite different. The salt was delivered by the 
officers of Government with Mr. Archdekin’s knowledge and consent. 
It therefore behoved Mr. Archdekin to have represented the whole 
of the circumstance for the Committee to have judged upon. Had 
he done it, they could never have authorised the stoppage of the 
quantity they did; for the same reasons I cannot think that the 
Gomastah merits punishment. 

^•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th January 1776, pp. 
158-164. 
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The Committee's Obseivations: On the second article of the Arzee 
the Committee observe (that) they have been till now uninformed 
of the circumstances. 

• 

President's Remark: I apprehend it is a matter of very little 
signification, whether the Orders to the Salt Agent proceeded from 
me or from the Committee. I was enforcing the Resolution of the 
Committee, who granted the Tuncaw, when I wrote to Mr. Roberts 
upon the Arzee, and took upon it; the Salt Agent would be equally 
blamablc for deferring obedience to it. 

Agreed to write to Mr. Gaylord Roberts, agent for Tumlook 
and Mysadal:—Looknaut Nundee has represented that he received 
Tuncaws for 15000 Mds. of salt, (on) account his Tumlook Contract 
which he sent into the Mofussul in order that the salt might be deliver¬ 
ed, but to this time 5000 mds. only have been weighed off. We direct 
that you cause the whole to be delivered immediately, or assign your 
reasons for not doing it; and we further desire you will explain 
the cause of the detention hitherto’. 170 

The Committee now contradicted itself by refusing to release 
the disputed 8000 maunds of salt which they agreed to release earlier. 
They resolved, ‘Notwithstanding the Resolution of the Committee 
to release 8000 Mds. above mentioned, they, however, think it neces¬ 
sary (copied in the Proceedings as ‘unnecessary’—which docs not mean 
anything) to detain it for the present, until the following accusations 
preferred against him for Clandestine Removal of salt shall have been 
enquired into, viz:— 

20th February for Maunds-3774-0-0 
17th April ” ” 500-0-0 

” ” ” 453-0-0 

” ” ” 2500-0-0 

2nd March ” ” 800-0-0 

9th March ” ” 372-0-0 

Mds. 7399-0-0 

^Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th January 1776, pp. 
158-164. 
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The Committee cannot go on with the enquiry at present for 
want of evidence*. 171 

Though the total of the Embezzlement account given above 
is the same amount in weight, the dates vary in one case. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that though every charge was explained before the 
Committee, either by the vakeel or by arzecs, not one of these ex¬ 
planations was accepted. Ten months after the 1st charge (9th March 
1775) Kantababu was given the verdict of the Committee and was 
told of the detention of the 8000 Maunds until the charge of 
clandestine removal of salt by Kantababu had been enquired into. 
In the same breath the Committee resolved not to proceed on the 
enquiry ‘for want of evidences’. Thus the Committee deliberately 
took an impossible stand. They would not hold any enquiry to find 
whether the charges of clandestine removal was true yet refused to 
release the 8000 Mds. of salt without enquiry. This can only be 
explained as a stand to destroy the salt business of Kantababu. By 
not enquiring into the charges for want of evidence, only proves 
that the explanation offered by Kantababu through his vakeel and 
Arzees are probably true. 

If the Salt business of Kantababu is considered in its entirety 
it will be found that Kantababu dealt with 1,50,000 maunds to 
2,00,000 maunds of Salt every year. The embezzlements of 7399 
mds. or 7400 mds. of salt will account to at Rs. 15 per 100 mds. to 
Rs. 2010 only, even if it is argued that Kantababu would not have 
paid the Government duty of Rs. 30 per 100 maunds, that would 
have added only Rs. 4020 to total to Rs. 6030. At the time 
under review the annual income of Kantababu was well over 6 
lakhs of Rupees. His establishment was considerable and his net¬ 
work of administration was efficient. So even if the explanation 
offered after every incident cannot be considered as plausible, the 
charges are also hollow and unconvincing. It seems surprising that 
Kantababu would be embezzling salt for Rs. 6030 only. The charges 
are largely the result of the ill feeling that Kantababu encountered 
as the confidant of the Governor General. There was an all out 

“proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th January 1776, 
pp. 158-164. 
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attempt to find fault with Kantababu. Thus it is suddenly found 
that he has not only embezzled salt but has been a very oppressive 
revenue Farmer as well. Complaints arrived from Baharbund (Gaya- 
baree), Amberabad, Chunakhali and many other Farm*. Kantababu 
however was able to disprove all the allegations. In the Salt Mahals 
charges were made, but by refusing to take up enquiry, the Com¬ 
mittee did not offer any opportunity to Kantababu for proving the 
truth. The truth of Kantababu’s statements were gradually proved 
by the Salt Agents themselves. Gaylord Roberts the Salt Agent of 
Tamlook and Mysadal wrote from Tumlook on 30 January 1776, 
‘I have received your letter of the 20th instant yesterday, concerning 
Looknaut Nundy’s complaint, in answer to which I have the honor 
to inform you that the One Tuncaw in the name of Can too Baboo.. 
has been delivered sometime and most of it passed, the other... for 
Maunds 9939-23-8 is now under delivery of which he has been daily 
receiving to the amount near 8000 (P800) maunds out of the 
Molungee’s Salt, I am in hopes (that) in few days more, to have 
delivered the whole produce of 1181. He had his weighing orders 
from me on 8th November last, but there being 15 Tuncaw holders 
who all made their applications at the same time, I thought it but 
just that each should have a proportion is the cause in some measures 
of the delay, together with the Farmers, having kept back some of 
the salt at the Goudars, notwithstanding my having frequently re¬ 
peated your orders both to the Naib and them to bring it to the 
Gauts with all possible expedition, but as I have no authority over 
them, they pay no regard to anything I say to them’. 172 Archdekin 
however did not give any reply to the Committee. He wrote on the 
4 March 1776, apologising to the Committee for the delay in answer¬ 
ing to their letter. Archdekin’s reply is extremely interesting. He 
submits that because of ‘the dialatoriness of his Indian servants* he 
is not in a position to answer any of the querries. 173 

The accounts of Mysadal and Tumlook dated 23 February 
1776 and signed by G. Roberts, read with the Consultation of 
11 March show that out of a total amount of 2,341,22-3-0 

“•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 29th February 1776. 
pp. 497-498. 

of 4th March 1776, p. 525. 
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Mds. in Mysadal in Orissa year 1179 ‘Kissen Kan too Baboo’ was 
delivered 17,356 maunds. In the Orissa year 1180 ‘Locknaut 
Nundie’ was delivered 13,756-15-0 Mds. out of a total delivery of 
2,67,661-22-0 Mds. In Tumlook up to March 1776 the deliveries 
to Kantababu amounted to 3457-0-0 Mds. 171 

If Archdekin had expected that he would put an end to the 
matter of embezzlement charges by silence then he had completely 
misunderstood his adversary. Kantababu was not a person who could 
be stopped by silence. He started sending petitions regularly to the 
Committee. On 23 May 1776, the Committee read a petition. ‘The 
arzee of Lucknaut Nundy:- 1. Mr. Archdekin having stopped 8000 
mds. of my Contract salt at Hidgelee, I have in an Arzee to the 
Committee on which they ordered that it should be released but 
Mr. Archdekin still prevents my removing it saying, you must 
bring me a chai r from the Committee. Be pleased to furnish me with 
charr to Mr. Archdekin, that my salt may be released. 

2. I received 26000 Mds. of Teeka salt from Mr. Archdekin 
agreeable to your orders, which I have since delivered to the Com¬ 
pany at Chitpore, but my loss on weighing it is Maunds 700. I 
request your order thereon. 

The Committee Answers:- 1. On the 20th January last, the 
Committee did agree the salt here mentioned should be released to 
you, that your Gomestah should be punished for conveyed (sic— 
conveying) a like quantity clandestinely. However (the) Committee 
afterwards found it necessary that execution of the above order 
should lie suspended, until you had answered six other accusations 
against your Gomastah for the clandestine removal of Maunds 7399, 
which you have not yet done, your salt therefore cannot be released 
—make your answer to those accusations and the Committee will 
then be enable to decide upon this matter. 

2. You must necessarily stand to the loss if you mean to imply 
herefrom that Mr. Archdekin delivered short weight, we answer 

’’‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. Appendix for the month of 
March 1776 (Mysadell & Tumlook), pp. 803, 805 & 797. 
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it was your business to see that you had proper weight. We have no 
doubt but you had*. 176 

Kantababu had by his last petition established the prejudice 
of the Calcutta Committee against him and made them admit the 
contradictory nature of their decisions. It seems that he inserted 
the second paragraph not to accuse Archdekin but to receive the 
admission of the Committee that 26000 maunds of teeka salt minus 
700 maunds have been received by them. The purpose of Kantababu 
was served, by assuming the position of defending Archdekin, the 
Committee only made their prejudice clearer. The Committee 
stepped down from the position of neutral judges and openly sided 
with the Salt Agent of Hijli. This was undoubtedly a tactical victory 
of Kantababu, it was easier for him, after having proved the prejudice 
of the Committee, to prepare his next petition in which he reiterated 
his right to receive the 8000 maunds which had been admitted by 
the Committee in their meeting of 20 January 1776. 

The next petition of Kantababu was read by the Committee of 
Revenue on the 27 June 1776. ‘Read the following Arzec of Looknaut 
Nundy:- 

The Committee ordered on the 20th January that Looknaut 
Nundy having removed at several times without charr the quantity 
of 7000 Maunds of salt is refused on this account a charr of the salt 
detained and till he gives his answer he will not get a charr. My 
Answer is, in 1181 in Mr. Dacres time I received one Tuncaw for 
Mds. 40949-2-8 of salt and another for Mds. 3813-37-11 and sent 
both by my Gomestah with a Charr and Rowannah to Mr. Arch¬ 
dekin who weighed off 40949-2-8 maunds on account of the first 
Tuncaw, the remainder 3813-37-11 in Mr. Cotrell’s time, he weighed 
off but detained out of the whole 8000 maunds saying that before 
out of 40949-2-8 mds. which has been weighed off, I had removed 
8000 maunds without a charr from him. Near 10 months elapsed in 
examining into the matter, the salt not being passed I was remediless 
and addressed an Arzee to the Committee, it was enquired into, 

"•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 23rd Mav 1776, 
pp. 1205-1206. 
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Mr. Archdekin attending and ordered that the salt being the Mer¬ 
chant’s he must get it. Mr. Archdekin himself told me that the 
Committee having made Enquiry had recorded such orders and that 
I should get the 8000 maunds. That I must write to my Gomastah 
and that when he went into the Moffussul he would release the salt 
after his arrival. In this manner distressed I addressed a second 
Arzee to the Committee on which it was ordered that Looknaut 
Nundy having removed at several times without a charr 8000 maunds 
of salt, till he give his answer thereto, no charr for the detained salt 
should be granted to him. 

Answers twice or thrice I have made to this effect—2 Tuncaws 
with Charrs and Rowannahs I obtained and presented them to 
Mr. Archdekin and the salt was weighed off to me* by that Gentle¬ 
man’s Daroga and servants, 8000 maunds remained detained. If I 
shall have recovered more than the amount of the Tuncaw, Charrs 
and Rowannahs or (that) the servants of Mr. Archdekin should 
have delivered more and if it can be proved, I will restore it. 

You are Malick, Order me Justice that I may be reimbersed 
the heavy charge of lading and demurrage of long date. I request 
Pcrwanah to Mr. Archdekin forbidding him (to) give any trouble 
without Reason and to deliver the Salt.’ 17 ® 

Kantababu thus challenged the Company to prove the charges 
made against him. The Committee already knew and had minuted 
their observations on the 20 January 1776 that the Committee could 
not go on with the enquiry at present for want of evidence. So the 
only course open to them was to stubbornly repeat their previous 
allegations without any justice or consideration. 

The Calcutta Committee of Revenue therefore observed 

‘The Committee observe that the petitioner has not yet replied 
to the several charges laid against him by Mr. Archdekin for 
removing salt without Tuncaws amounting to above 8000 Maunds 
for which that quantity is detained (this is a new assertion which 

"'Proceedings qf the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 27th June ?776, 
pp. 1549-1551. 

13 
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a month earlier had been 7933 maunds , which is 601 maunds shorter 
than 8000 maunds) until the matter shall have been duly enquired 
into, which it cannot be while the petitioner delays answering to 
those several charges in conformity to the requisition of the Com¬ 
mittee, the 20th January last, contained in their answer to his peti¬ 
tion recorded in that days Proceedings. He is again required to 
give in his answer by the 30th instant and informed that if he neglects 
to do it, the quantity now in detention, to answer the amount of 
these charges in case they should be proved will be written off to 
his account in lieu of the quantity which Mr. Archdekin has in¬ 
formed us has been removed without authority.’ 177 

It is interesting to find that Kantababu was given three days* 
time to answer to the charges failing which the short delivery was 
threatened against the alleged embezzled amount which also mys¬ 
teriously rose to ‘above 8000 maunds’. 

The proclamation of the Subedar prohibited the importation 
of foreign salt on 5 June 1776. At the time of Nawab Alivardi Khan 
importation of foreign salt was banned. Nawab Sirajuddowla during 
his short reign followed the same policy. When Miijafar Ali Khan 
became the Nawab for the second time he allowed the importation 
of foreign salt. The local salt production became extremely lucrative 
and so many people wanted to take advantage of the situation. The 
Kurkutcha (rock) salt was priced at Rs. 120 per 100 maunds, while 
the prices of other salts increased higher. Moffussul duty and 
nuzerana was fixed at Rs. 2-12-0 per 100 Maunds and a general 
duty of 5% was also levied. To discourage the foreigner who was 
trading in salt, a further levy of 4% per 100 maunds was fixed on 
foreign private merchants. The price of salt fixed by the Society 
of Trade had been Rs. 200 per 100 maunds in 1772. The price had 
been falling throughout the years till it reached Rs. 164 per 100 
Maunds at the time of Reza Khan. Now the minimum and the 
maximum price was fixed by the Company at Rs. 170 and Rs. 190 
per 100 Maunds. 178 

“’Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 27th June 1776, pp. 1549- 

1551. 

mp roccedinm of the Revenue Dept. (Governor General in Council) of 5th June 
1776, pp. 1477-14/8, 1485-1486, 1501-1502. 
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Besides the traditional salt Mahals in Midnapore such as Hijli, 
Mysadal, Tumlook, Sujamootha, Jellamootha etc. the Salt Mahals 
of 24 Parganas became well known, these were Madanmall, Mora- 
gotcha, Hatteaghur, Nallua and Googoodanga. 179 Salt was also pro¬ 
duced in Dacca, Chittagong, Burdwan, Jessore and Sylhet in Assam. 

The places of delivering the salt from Midnapore 1 * 9 was now 
fixed :- 

The Hidgelee Salt was to be deposited in Russellpore Gaut. 

„ Jellamootha „ „ „ „ „ „ GautNhore 

„ Sujamootha „ „ „ „ „ ,, Madahcoolee 

Gaut & Panscoo- 
lee Gaut. 

Now the Salt accounts of Kamaluddin were put on record. 
These proved the truth of the assertions that were being repeatedly 
made by Kantababu. 

It is clear from the accounts given below that Kantababu 
sold a very large quantity of salt in spite of all difficulties which 
in 1179 (1180 Veloytee) was Mds. 62473-25-8 and in 1180 (1181 
Veloytee) Mds. 75010-11-0. These two totals are arrived at by the 
accounts of Kamaluddin, Beernarayan and Mohendernarayan only 
and was not the whole quantum of his business. The details are as 
under :- 



1179 

(1180 Veloytee) 

1180 

(1181 Veloytee) 

Kamaluddin a/cs Hidglee 

Kamaluddin a/cs Dowrowc 

28,593-37-8 

12,934-37-8 

42,178-35-0 
27,308- 0-0 


Mds. 41,528-35-0 

69,486-35-0 

Beernarayan a/cs Jellamotha 
Mohendranarayan a/cs. Sujamootha 

9,929- 0-0 
11,015-30-8 

5,523-16-0 


Mds. 62,473-25-8 

75,010-11-0 


‘Gammaul-ul-Dheen Farmer of Hidgelee in account with the 
Hon’ble Company: 

of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. Appendix of January 1777, 

p. 856. 

Appendix of December 1776, p. 557. 
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“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue (Read in Consultation of 16 December 1776), Appendix of December 1776 
>0. * 
♦Veloytee—same as Orissa Year. 



noi veioytee 

i e> amount of his Salt Contract 3,74,415- 5-0 By Golahbickec Deliveries 56,068-37-8 

Delivered to Siredar Saw 56)298-15-0 

to Lokenaut Nundec 42) 178-35-0 

to Andiram Naick 21,213-38-8 
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fogs of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Appendix of December 1776, p. 551. 



The Jeleamootha accounts were placed on record also. 

Beemarayan Fanner of Jdlamootha in Account with Hon’ble Company: 
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ings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Appendix of December 1776, p. 553. 
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It goes to the credit of Kantababu that in the face of the 
staunch competition of the Salt Agent, the decidedly unfriendly 
attitude of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue and a neutral Gover¬ 
nor General who refused to be in any way involved in*the controversy 
of the salt trade of his banian, Kantababu carried on an extensive 
business. The full denomination of his business did not come to light 
before his partial retirement from the Trade. It is therefore not at 
all astonishing to find that Kantababu tried to save his business till 
the last moment and departed only when he found all his appeals 
were falling on deaf ears. He was certainly disheartened to find no 
support in Warren Hastings who wrote to the Court of Directors in 
London on the 25 March 1775, ‘My dispatches by Bute and Pacific 
contain many instance of impartiality and some even of rigour shown 
him (Kanta Babu) by the Board with my concurrence particularly in 
depriving him of his Teeka Salt works in favour of his competitor, 
Comaul-u-Dien, an act rather of neutrality than strict Justice*. 187 
Though this was written in regard to the trade of Manufacturing salt 
by Kantababu, the same attitude was maintained when deli¬ 
berate difficulties were created in his wholesale salt trade. 

The weakness of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue was wit¬ 
nessed when they tried to write off 8000 Mds. of salt from Kanta- 
babu’s account by sheer obstinacy even when the mathematical 
calculations were otherwise. 

Kantababu made a Petition to the Calcutta Committee of 
Revenue on the 3 February 1777 in which he tried to explain the 
charges against him fully and prayed for redress. 188 

Petition of Lucknaut JVundee The Committee's Resolution 

No. 1. From the month Catic 1. Paragraph be sent to Mr. 

1180 B.S. I made advances and Archdekin and his information 
brought molungies from Midna- required immediately as to the 
pore etc. and made"about Mds. of validity of the Petitioner’s claim. 
Salt 43,000. About the end of 

1181 Mr. Archdekin having taken 

“’Home Miscl. Proceedings No. 213, 1775, pp. 337-373. 

“•Proceedings of Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 3rd February 1777, pp. 289-292. 
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Petition of Lucknaut JVundee 
the Farm, he took all my salt 
from the Molungies at the Banga 
weight. 1 presented a darkhaust 
on this to the Committee who 
ordered I should receive 26,000 
Mds. of salt and the amount of 
17,000 Mds. in money with in¬ 
terest from the Sircar and accor¬ 
dingly an order was despatched 
to the above gentleman to weigh 
off and deliver the said quantity 
of 26,000 Maunds. One year 
afterwards he delivered me Mds. 
25,800 at the weight of 82 sicca. 
Between the weight of 82 sicca 
and Banga weights there is a 
difference of Maunds 12-20 seer 
per every 100 Maunds which 
amounts to 3250 Mds. in the 
quantity of Mds. 26,000 which 
with the 200 Mds. not delivered 
makes the quantity due to me 
Mds. 3450 which I hope you will 
Order to be delivered to me. 

No. 2. Having received maunds of 
salt 26,000 at the weight of 82 
sicca I delivered it to the Sircar at 
the same rate at Salkea when 
there was a loss of 3 per cent 
which I hope you will Order to 
be allowed me. 


No. 3. I request you will Order 
me to be paid for the 17,000 Mau- 


The Committee’s Resolution 


2. The Committee observe that 
the Petitioner’s engagement was 
to deliver the quantity of Mds. 
26,000 in which he failed and 
that he cannot possibly have any 
claim on Government. Further 
that his Engagement specified 
a Penalty; the demand would 
have been on him. 

3. It was ordered that the Peti¬ 
tioner should be paid for his 
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Petition of Lucknaut Nundee The Committee?s Resolution 

nds of salt with interest, Agree- Teeka Salt by the Farmer with 
able to the Committee’s Resolu- interest in the original advances, 
tion or Salt to be given to me. He must therefore apply to the 

Farmer should he have any 
demand on this account. 

No. 4. About 26,000 Maundsof 4. The Committee Observe that 
the Teeka Salt was lost which on the great length of time which 
my representation you were plea- has elapsed since this transac- 
sed to Order, I should be accoun- tion with the Committee autho- 
table for. Being without resource rises them to reject this represen- 
I brought the quantity from tation. Ordered however that the 
Chitpore out of some I had Duan do report hereon and if 
bought and delivered it at Sulkia the demand is just, that the 
over and above which quantity. Petitioner be allowed to remove 
250 Mds. are lying at Sulkia, the salt, 
which the Daroga will not permit 
me to carry to Chitpore. I there¬ 
fore request, the Daroga may be 
Ordered not to stop it or that the 
Sircar may take it. 

No. 5. The Quantity of Maunds 5. Agreed that Rupram 189 be 
2,600 of salt weighed in 1179 was directed to enquire into this re¬ 
lying in the Candee at the Perga- presentation and Report the 
nnah Jellamootha which the exact state thereon. 

Zemindar of that place falsely 
and fraudulently claimed on the 
pretence of its being sold to Con- 
drop Doss. Condrop Doss’s Naib 
by Bigensh Roy my Gomastah and 
he forcibly (Sic) put some of his 
salt on that Candee. I therefore 
demanded the above salt of Doss 

m Roopnun, Naib of Hidglee. Calcutta Committee of Revenue 20 March 1777, 
p. 655. 
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Petition af Lucknaut Nundee The Committee’s Resolution 

who answered that my Gomastah 

had not sold it to him and the 

Zemindar having dispossessed my 

Negaban, sold the salt in the 

month of Phagun of 1182 to Raja 

Nobkissen. I therefore request you 

will summon the above Zemindar 

and oblige him to pay me for the 

salt at the rate of 117 Rupees per 

100 Maunds and the wages of the 

Negaban for three years Rupees 110 

amounting in all to Rupees 4,660. 

The attitude of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue and its 
resolutions are an interesting study in the art of negative approach. 
Kantababu himself also was not expecting that the Committee would 
grant any of his prayers, but he put the detailed informations on his 
petitions so that the Committee was forced to express their views on 
them. Their partiality can be also proved by observing the way in 
which petitions against Kantababu were dealt with. All accusations 
were accepted without enquiry, the accused was not even given a 
chance to explain his conduct or state the facts of the case. A classical 
example has been recorded on 20 March 1777, when a petition of 
Brindaban Mahapatra, a gomastah of Kantababu was read in the 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue, ‘The petition of Bindabun Maha- 
putra. I served in the capacity of Gomastah to Cantoo Baboo from 
the year 1179 to the end of 1180 and made advances for the Teka 
Salt at Curemal to Shib (illegible being overpasted) Baboo, Sinderam 
Perdan, Purrusrum Munna, Jeggot Herogeree etc. who on adjusting 
accounts appear indebted (illegible being overpasted) in the sum 
of Rs. 5000. This sum Cantoo Baboo had recovered from me, and 
those persons refuse to repay me. 800 Rupees is also due from 
Debinder Roy, Zemindar of Soojamoota, on account of salt, which 
I cannot recover, I therefore request, you will issue on order to 
Rupram to summon these people and oblige them to pay me agree¬ 
able to their accounts and Bonds'. 
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‘I advanced money in the Pergunna of Misadil (Mysadal) 
from 1179 to 1181 for the purpose of making salt to Sagurpal, Sona- 
dhur Satra, Subaram Mai tee, Bheemdass, Putcha dgs, Kinooram 
Goss etc. on adjusting of their accounts they stand indebted in the 
sum of Rupees 2500 which they constantly evade discharging of. 
I therefore request you will issue an Order to Kushal Ghand the 
Naib of the Pergunna to summon them and to enforce payment 
agreeable to the accounts’. 190 

Though the petition looks like a general complaint it is directed 
against Kantababu alone—who was the only person against whom 
the Order was made effective. The Mysadal debtors or Debinder 
Roy of Sujamootha could easily evade the payment as they had done 
before but an Order against Kantababu could be easily linked to 
his other accounts. The unseemly haste of the Committee’s resolution 
without even asking for accounts of Brindaban Mahapatra with 
Kantababu seems to be very curious indeed. It appears that the 
Committee was willing to take every chance however fantastic in 
chastising Kantababu. The Committee Resolution arrived at on 
20 March 1777 was ludicrously partial and unjust. ‘Resolution. 
Agreed the Petitioner’s request be complied with’. 191 

When the full accounts of the salt deliveries are carefully looked 
into the pettiness of the authorities are fully revealed. They tried 
to put a charge of smuggling salt on Kantababu but completely 
failed to prove it. Except for that single boat which moved without 
a valid permit every charge was explained over and over again. 
Even the unreal and arbitrary demands could not be made for more 
than 7399 Maunds, which in view of the explanations given and 
permits recorded is considered unmaintainable. But the strongest 
argument in support of Kantababu is the huge bulk of material he 
dealt in, during this time where the 7000 and odd Maunds seems a 
minish amount. 


1M Procecdings of Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th March 1777, pp. 658-659. 
in Jbtd., pp. 658-659. 
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Contractor Contracted Total deliveries Balance 

amount up to 1181 

veloytee 


Looknaut Nundy 

Locknaut Nundee 
Cantoo Baboo 


4,47,273-00-0 Mds. 

50,784-13-0 

1,64,178-30-0 

6,62,236- 3-0 Mds. 


4,44,684-27-8 Mds. 
(Upto March 1777) 

51,084-13-0 

98,153-35-0 

5,93,922-35-8 Mds. 


2,588-12-8 Mds. (A) 

Over delivery 
66,024-35-0 Mds.(B) 

68,613- 7-8Mds. 1M 

3,520-33-8 Mds. 
89,783-35-0 Mds. 


(A) Wrong subtraction corrected. The figure in the Appendix: 

(B) -do- -do- 


If it is considered that here was a man who contracted for the 
supply of 6,62,236 Mds. of salt and actually delivered in the face of 
high opposition and nagging disturbance 5,93,922 Mds. of it, one 
cannot but appreciate this efficient and spectacular performance. 
In view of this huge supply the charges seem to be very mean indeed. 
This is the last account of Kantababu and his son maintained in the 
Company’s books. The Appendix of April and June has no reference 
to either of them. It can therefore be concluded that as Kantababu 
kept his accounts in Bengali he concluded his wholesale Salt business 
in Chaitra 1183 B.S., corresponding to March 1777. Even the final 
accounts present a favourable picture of his performance and can be 
considered to be the most important proof of his ability. 


The pettiness of the authorities continue oblivious of his per¬ 
formance. The Proceedings of 3 July 1777 read a letter from Monto- 
gomerie to John Holme Esq., President of the Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue. ‘Cauntoo Baboo has laid claim to 500 Maunds of salt 
lying at Nullah and has desired permission from me for the removal 
for it. When I was at Nullah in one of the Company’s Golahs, there 
was a parcel of salt separated from the seat (?) and (tom) Mr. 
Hardwicke’s and the Contractor’s servants, it was remainder of the 
quantity purchased by Cauntoo in the year 1180. I request to be 
favoured with your notice whether I should suffer the Salt to be 
removed, or if I am to deliver it over to the Agent of the Board of 
Trade, Barrapore (? Barrackpore) 29 June 1777. 

“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th March 1777, Appen¬ 
dices of March 1777, pp. 922-925. 
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Order. Ordered that the Duan do call upon the Vakeel of 
Gauntoo Babu to prove that the salt in question is his property and 
report to the Committee thereon*. 1 * 3 

In retrospect the delivery of 500 mds. of salt seems to be a 
trivial matter when the Contractor concerned has already supplied 
about 6 lakh maunds of salt, yet this was ordered to be proved to 
be the property of the merchant and the result of the enquiry was 
to be reported to the Committee who would then decide whether the 
order for delivery should be given. Comparing this order with the 
one passed on the petition of Brindaban Mahapatra where his claim 
of Rs. 5000 against Kantababu was immediately approved of by the 
Committee, it can be easily concluded that the Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue was trying to be in the good books of the Majority in 
the Supreme Council who were then clearly the winning side and 
it was felt that the Governor General Warren Hastings will soon 
have to resign or retire. Baiting Kantababu, the banian of the Gover¬ 
nor would then add several credits to the members of the Committee. 
Kantababu therefore rightly decided to put an end to his wholesale 
trading in salt and supplying it to the Government. 

He however carried on private trading in salt from time to time 
and supplied 12 boat loads of salt to Dacca. 1 * 4 He started inland trad¬ 
ing by river during his banianship of Mr. Sykes, which he gradually 
reorganised again as he gave up his salt trade. Salt then remained a 
commodity of trade though he concentrated on food stuff and silk. 
The salt trade gave Kantababu all the experience he needed as a 
businessman where he suffered much only to gain some valuable 
lessons in trading. 

The breakup of two of his accounts namely those of Hidglee 
and Mysadal are recorded in the Appendix of November 1777. 135 

"•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 3rd July 1777, pp. 3-5 (?) 
(typed). 

"•Bengal Miscl. Revenue Consultations. Appendix Customs, 20th April 1777 
(I.O.R.). 

"•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Appendix November 1777. 
pp. 902-904. 
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Hidglee 
a/c. Looknaut 
Nundee 

Mysadai 
a/c Cauntoo 
Baboo 

1. Agreement to and of il79 Veloytee 

4,44,179-26-0 Mds. 

1,64,178-30-0 Mds 

Naftah for 1179 Veloytee 

3,094- 0-0 Mds. 

Nil 


2. Total Juma with Interest to the end of 
1179 

4,47,273-26-0 „ 

1,64,178-30-0 

99 

3. Deliveries made in 1179 Veloytee 

3,08,148-11-0 „ 

78,492- 0-0 

99 

4. -do- in 1180 „ 

66,132-26-8 „ 

1,714-35-0 

99 

5. -do- in 1181 „ 

70,403-30-0 „ 

2,647- 0-0 

99 

6. Total Deliveries 

4,44,684-27-8 „ 

98,153-35-0 

99 

7. Balance „ 

2,588-38-0 „ 

66,024-35-0 

99 

8. Quantities for which Tuncaws have 
been issued on account thereof 


4,870-26-0 

99 

9. Quantities for which Tuncaws have not 
been issued on account thereof 


61,154- 9-0 

99 

10. Interest on the Balance for the years 
1181,1182, 1183 & 1184 @ 12 mds. per 
annum 

1,242-20-0 Mds. 

31,692- 0-0 

99 

11. Total Balances Principal & Interest 

3,831-18-0 „ 

*97,716-35-0 

99 

•Addition is wrong again by 5000 Mds., 
the figure should be 


92,841-35-0 

99 


It is curious that all the mistakes made, were unfavourable 
to Kantababu. The Sujamootha account in which Lokenath Nandy 
delivered 300 Mds. more than the contracted figure is however not 
found in the Appendix of November of 1777. 

The wholesale trade in salt ended but Kantababu’s involvement 
in salt was not yet over. He lost his manufacturing as well as the 
wholesale trade, now it was time to account for his personal salt 
mahal which he had acquired some time ago and the ownership of 
which was now being challenged. The salt trade in general was 
facing difficulties and the salt merchants decided to lay a legal 
claim on the Government. Kantababu knew that he had lost his 
salt trade so as a last measure he joined the other merchants in 
preferring a claim to the Government for the loss of salt. The next 
phase is therefore Claim and Dispute in regard to Salt. During the 
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difficult days of his wholesale trade he seems to have faced the fact 
that he had no other alternative but to take his complaint to the 
law courts if he wanted justice. This was what he did.* 

(Iv) Claim and Dispute in regard to Salt 

(a) Against Government 

1778 saw some far reaching changes in the Salt world of Bengal. 
James Arclidekin the Salt Agent of Hidglee was called to Calcutta 
for special briefing 198 in early January. The prices of Hooghly Salt 
were fixed again and the Contractors informed. The prices were 
thus further reduced. 

‘Idglee Colabakey Contractors per 100 Mds. S* Rs. 73- 8-9 
Ditto Pergunnah , „ „ „ „ 54- 0-0 fixed 

Mvsadel Colabakey , „ „ „ „ 80-13-6 average 

„ Pergunnah , „ „ „ „ 67-1 -6 

Tumlook Pergunnah , „ „ ,, „ 56- 2-0 „ 

Sujamoutha Pergunnah , „ „ ,, „ 54- 0-0 fixed 

A premium of 12 per cent or Interest upon the original price 
as agreed by the Resolution of 1st October 1772 was allowed to 
the contractor’. 197 The merchants were deeply dissatisfied with 
the new measures. The salt rates per 100 mds. varied between 
Rs. 73 and Rs. 54 and the Government now drawing up the salt 
accounts demanded the interest in money from the salt merchants. 
The demand also varied greatly. The demand on Anupchand was 
Rs. 20423, while on Sukdeb Mullick it was Rs. 29-7-0 and on ‘Fary 
Sing and Shew Sing* it was Rs. 6-5-1-3. Demand was made on 
Kantababu also. On account Mysadal, Kanta Baboo’s salt dues were 
calculated to be Mds. 61,154-9-0. At the rate of Rs. 64 for 100 
Maunds, interest in Rupees amounted to Rs. 20282-14-1-2. Similarly 
Lokenath was also asked to account for Mds. 2588-38-0 which at 
Rs. 54 was calculated to be Rs. 670-15-4-0. 198 

All these new measures made the salt merchants extremely 
ipprehensive about the motive of the Government. Some of them 
relieved that the Government wanted fully to control the salt trade 

♦See Appendix No. 8. 

“•Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 6th January 1778. p. 43. 
in Ibtd. of 9th January 1 778, p. 230. 
m Ibid. of 20th January 1778, pp. 484-485. 
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while others felt that the lucrative salt trade would be totally taken 
over by the Government. Secret deliberations went on amongst 
the salt merchants. Special care was taken so that the Government 
did not have any idea of what was going on. The salt merchants 
united as never before, they were determined to save their right 
and interest. The harassment of Kantababu certainly served as an 
eye-opener. If the Governor’s banian could be kicked out of his 
business what was the security of the ordinary merchant? 

Having nothing to lose Kantababu and Lokenath joined the 
other salt merchants. On 10 April 1788 George Wroughton, Attorney 
at Law formally wrote to the Supreme Board on behalf of his 209 
clients claiming 61,43,454 Mds. of salt and Rs. 5,62,245-2-8. 

k On their behalf I am desired to request of your Hon’ble Board 
an answer to their claims with which they humbly hope you will 
think fit to comply’. The name and the claim of each person was 
listed below. It is extremely interesting to find that apart from the 
regular merchants of salt quite a few Company servants put up a 
claim. The list is headed by (1) Samuel Middleton who claims Mds. 
4,79,881-13-4 as his balance which is the highest amount of the claims. 
He is followed by (2) David Killican claiming Mds. 1,60,673-16-0 
and (3) John Reed who claims Mds. 68,319-22-0. The other Euro¬ 
pean claimants are found (in No. 163) Learn, John Graham and Gocul 
Chund Ghoshal claiming a mere 10,160-32-0 Mds. only. Amongst 
the Indian claimants Gocul Ghund Ghoshal’s claim is the highest. His 
place is fourth in the list which is first among the Indians (4) Gocul 
Chunder Gosaul claiming Mds. 2,65,149-25-0. This interesting list 
of names seems to contain all the families who later constituted the 
aristocrat society of Calcutta. No. 5 was Jugmon Baboo and Greedar 
Saw claiming 1,38,477-8-0 Mds. No. 6 was Ramtanoo Dutt and 
Rosecknoll Dutt claiming 1,63,100-14-8 Mds. No. 7 was Ramsunker 
Dutt and Radacanto Roy claiming 94,961-33-4 Mds., No. 8 was 
Sobaram Bysack, Ramtanoo Tagoor and Joynarain Gosaul for 
53,962-32-0 Mds., No. 9 was Doorga Churn Mittry who laid claim 
for 30,700-0-0 Mds., No. 10 was Kisno Canto Baboo whose personal 
claim was 24,662-35-0 mds., but was dwarfed by the claim of Sam- 
14 
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sunder Bose, Colly Persaud Bose and Burdynaut Roy who claimed 
1,22,062-31-0 Mds. as No. 11 in the list. Other claimants were 
Durpnarain Sircar and Gunnyasam Sircar (No. J3), Sisooram 
Moteenoll (No. 17), Bisnoram Haider (No. 22), Joykisno Bose 
(No. 23), Sobowram Biswas and Gunnyasam Biswas (No. 32), 
Jogonaut Dey (No. 38), Bisnoram Gose and Juggernaut Gose (No. 
40) etc. The big claim made by Kantababu did not appear till at the 
bottom of the list. Here in number 164 the joint claim of ‘Kisno 
Canto Baboo and Nokenaut Nundy’ is recorded for Mds. 
1,74,677-8-0. No claim for money had been however made by them. 3 ^ 

The total claim of Kantababu on the Government amounted 
to Mds. 1,99,340-3-0, the value of which at the rate of Rs. 54 per 
100 mds. would be Rs. 1,07,643-9-6. Two and a half years later when 
Kantababu instituted a legal suit against the ex-Salt Agent James 
Archdekin for One lakh of Rupees, probably the above calculations 
were in his mind. 

The Governor General in Council recorded on 14 April 1778, 
‘The several persons mentioned in the account herewith sent, have 
stated a claim on the Hon’ble Company for Sixty one lack, forty 
three thousand, four hundred and fifty four maunds of salt (6143454 
mds.) or the value thereof in money. Formerly agreed to have been 
delivered by certain molungees to them but which the Hon’ble 
Company (as they state to me) directed the Molungees not to per¬ 
form and undertook themselves to deliver the same or otherwise 
satisfy these persons for their loss. They likewise claim Sicca Rupees 
Five lack, sixty two thousand, two hundred and forty five, Two 
annas and eight pice (Sa Rs. 5,62,245-2-8) and Interest, for money 
sent by them to the before mentioned molungees, the payment of 
which was in like manner undertaken by the Company’. A single 
line resolution ensued. ‘Ordered that this subject to lie for considera¬ 
tion’. 200 


It is curious that nothing further has been recorded in this 
matter in the Revenue Department Proceedings. It is plausible that 


“•Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 14th April 1778, pp. 2145-2154. 
“•Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 14th April 1778. pp. 2145-2154. 
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a settlement with the Government was arrived at by the claimants. 
The acute difficulty in getting hold of sufficient finance to run the 
Government was faced by Warren Hastings during this time. It is 
very unlikely therefore to assume that the claimants received any 
payment at all from the Government. The Company in the earlier 
years had granted either an extra commission or advantage in rates 
to set off the balance of payment which was greatly reduced prior to 
any agreement. Never was the demand so large and the claimants so 
many in number. The action of the Company if it is ever possible 
to find will throw interesting light over the Company’s administra¬ 
tive capacity. The claims of the Europeans also evoke great curiosity, 
it will be interesting to know what decisions were taken about them. 

(b) Versus Krisnananda Sircar 

If his involvement in Salt gave Kantababu maximum profit in 
trading accounts, it also created endless trouble. He rented out the 
salt mahal of Parbaharry to Sheik Baboo and others and desired to 
carry on the salt trade in a very small way. It was April 1778, the 
power of the Governor General was slowly on the ascendency. 
Kantababu did not see any trouble in this area. Tlius on the Bengali 
New Year 1185, he made an auspicious start by a petition to the 
Government. 

‘A Petition from Lokenaut Nundie. Sheik Baboo, Gopi Hurdar 
(Haidar?), Monswer Geery and other Etmutdars of the 4 Mahals 
following, have made some salt this present year 1184. I having 
advanced dadney to them in the Purgunnahs Keorah Mahal, 
Marjenmootha, Bhairee (and) Bhautgurrah in the Chuklah Hidgley 
—it is piled upon Gauts, I therefore hope you will issue a Perwannah 
to Roopram to allow them to break the said salt of 1184 and weigh 
it 4 mahals*. 

The Calcutta Committee of Revenue resolved, ‘Agreed the 
petitioner be informed that he must adjust this matter with the 
present Farmer, to whom they have farmed out the salt of these 
Mahals for 1185 Velleyottee’. 201 

“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 9th April 1778, p. 896. 
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The petition of the Etmutdars revealed that the problem of the 
salt of this area was at least a year old and the main actor or villain 
of the piece was no other than James Archdekin himself. 

‘Petition of Sheik Baboo and other Tcckadars of the salt of 
Keoramahal. 

In consequence of a former representation by us respecting the 
overplus (of) salt and the money due to an account of the Teeka 
Gallary we obtained a Perwannah to be sent to Roopram, and upon 
his examination the Quantity of Salt over and above the Company’s 
advances was proved. He desired Mr. Archdekin to supply him with 
a Morer (Moharar) and the accounts that after an examination 
and setting thereof, the overplus salt that should be proved, might 
be released; but that Gentleman did not attend to him and refuses 
to release our Salt, as we are poor Talookdars and distressed by 
our creditors, we hope and beg that you will issue a Perwannah to 
the said Gentleman and another to Roopram to examine us. And 
whatsoever in the face of the accounts shall be found to be our due, 
that they deliver to us in Salt or Money to the amount thereof’. 

The Committee resolved, ‘Ordered that Roopram be directed 
to comply with the Committee’s former Purwannah on this subject 
without delay’. 202 

After a long delay the Etmuldars were still waiting for their 
accounts to be inspected. Kantababu had to undergo a total loss 
on this mahal but before he could take any action trouble started 
from a totally different area. His right to the property of Parbaharry 
Mahal was challenged by his one time Gomastah for the Hijli Salt 
Mahals, Krisnananda Sircar. The actual lessee of the Parbaharry 
Mahal was Govindaprasad Babu of Cossimbazar, Krisnananda 
Sircar now claimed him to be his adopted son and refused to admit, 
as there was no immediate written evidence that he had ever been 
the gomastah of Kantababu. This sudden danger from an unexpected 
quarter took Kantababu completely off his guard. The usually 
careful man is thus found in his worst vulnerable situation. Krisna- 
***Proccedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 16th April 1778, pp. 990-991. 
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nanda came from the Pargana of Goyash in Murshidabad, while 
Govindaprasad was from Cossimbazar, how or when did he adopt 
a son is not known, even a few years ago Krisnananda was considered 
to be loyal enough to be the benamdar of Kantababu’s Beldanga 
property which falls within the Pargana Goyash and was purchased 
on 19 Falgoon 1178 or Feb-March 1772; but the confusion became 
worse when Govindaprasad absconded and could not be found. 
There was no way of knowing whether Krisnananda was his father 
by adoption or nobody at all. The Calcutta Committee of Revenue 
had little wish to clear the entangled situation which drifted on 
and on, till the whole matter became very complicated indeed. The 
parties themselves did not have papers that would prove their dear 
authority. The several witnesses who were asked to give evidence 
were generally afraid of being involved and feigned ignorance. 
Even when an effective reply was made it was camouflaged in 
the peculiar manner of expression. Nevertheless this strife between 
Kantababu and Krisnananda Sircar over the Parbaharry Salt 
Mahal is a most revealing episode about the functioning of the 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue at the time, as a judicial 
body. 

The dispute started when Krisnananda claimed the Mahal to 
be his on the strength of an old ‘Kurrar Patta\ Kurrar or Korar 
Patta was only an agreement conditional to grant a patta if certain 
terms were fulfilled, these pattas were signed by both parties like 
an agreement for sale and could be invalidated by either party if 
any term of the agreement were not fulfilled. In this case the Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue read the Original Patta granted under the 
signature of (Raja) Beernarayan and the attestation of the Canon- 
goes, for the Moccurrery Farm of salt and the land of Parbaharry 
dated in the year 1177. 

As the Farm of salt was also claimed by Kantababu the Commi- 
tee asked the Vakeel of Beernarayan who was in attendance, why his 
constituent had granted the Farm of the salt mahal of Parbaharry 
to ( Kishen Caunt’. The Vakeel was unable to give any reply without 
consulting his constituent. So the Committee ordered Roopram the 
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Naib to enquire into the circumstances, meet the disputing parties 
and report. 208 

« 

On 17 May 1779 the Committee consisting of David Anderson, 
John Shore, John Evelyn, Joseph Cator, Thomas Law and the Duan 
and Naib Duan sat to read the report of Roopram, the Naib of 
Hijli who was himself present in this occasion to answer any ques¬ 
tions that might be asked. While the report explained the nature 
of the dispute, it did not solve any problem at all. In fact the report 
only helped in creating more confusion. 

Roopram also handed over a complaint made by Raja Becr- 
narayan Chowdry directly to the Committee in which he stated that 
as the Zemindar of the area he has granted a Patta to Goculchund 
and that the Patta shown by Krisnananda Sircar was invalid. 
Beernarain the Zemindar of High petitioned, ‘While I was a minor 
Kishenaund Sircar obtained Patta for Bahrec (Par Bahree) in my 

Zemindarry of Keoramal etc. under the hand of my Naib-Last 

year Punchanund Dutt farmed my District and Kishenaund Sircar 
received a Patta from him for the above Mahl and established teeka 
callarics again in Mofussil. This year the settlement of my Zemindarry 
was made with me, the said Sircar never came near me and received 
no patta from me, I farmed the said Teeka Mahl out to Baboo 
Goculchund whose attendance to the cultivation and benefit thereof, 
I have been enabled to pay the Revenues thereof to the Government’. 

Goculchund Baboo being the youngest brother of Kantababu a 
fresh complication was introduced into an already difficult situation. 
The Zamindar attaining majority and having direct administration 
of the Zamindarry refused to accept the responsibility of the acts 
committed by his Naib, who was no other person than ‘Gondrop 
Doss*. The main points of the dispute were clearly expressed in 
Anderson’s minute. ‘The first question that seems to arise in this 
dispute is, whether the Sunnud for the Parbaharee Mahal issued 
in the name of Govindpersaud is valid or not. The Zemindar denies 
its validity and both Kishcnanund and Kishen Caunt seem to have 

* M Proceeding* of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 17th February 1779, 
pp. 421-423. 
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doubted it, by their obtaining new Pattas, the former in 1185 and the 
latter in 1186 Velloyetty. I would propose that Kishenaund should 
be required to produce the Sunnud and that the above question 
should be referred to the Duan and the Canongoes. If it shall be 
decided in the Negative, the dispute will then of course be determined 
in favour of him, who holds at present in virtue of a Patta from the 
Zemindar, if in the affirmative it will rest with the parties to prove 
the following points:—Kishcnanund must prove that the name of 
Goviudpersaud was used as a substitute of his own; and Kishen 
Kaunto Baboo must be required to prove that the Mahl was held 
by Kishenanund until the end of 1180 on his account and for his 
benefit.—(signed) D. Anderson*. 

Then Krisnananda Sircar laid before the Committee the Sunnud 
granted to Govind Prasad dated the 17 Phagun 1177 Velloyetty. 
The proceedings were concluded for the day by an Order of the 
Committee. 

‘Ordered that the Duan and Canongoes do inspect die above 
Sunnud and lay their opinion before the Committee regarding its 
validity. 

Ordered also that a Perwannah be written to Roopram, that 
the Committee have received his arzee enclosing the dispute betwixt 
Kishenanund Sircar and Kishen Caunto Baboo and will examine 
into the circumstances and decide upon it, that in the meantime they 
must repeat their former Order to him, that he must be careful that 
the present possessor is not impeded in making, weighing and trans¬ 
porting his salt to the Gauts’. 201 

The Committee now summoned knowledgeable men to give their 
opinion regarding the Sunnud and the Pattas. On 28 June 1779 
Basanta Roy the Katkinadar of the Hijli Salt Mahal attended the 
Committee to be examined in the presence of the Vakeels of Krisna¬ 
nanda Sircar, Krisnakanta Baboo and Beernarain regarding the 
Sunnud for the Parbaharry Mahal in the name Gobindprasad. The 

•“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 17th May 1779, 19 .1228-1239. 
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original sunnud being shown to him he declared that the seal affixed 
to it, he believed to be that of Daulat Sing, Aumil in 1177. He did 
not know the hand writing of the Aumil and so could not say whether 
the words ‘Metthulla Shud’ were written by him. He did not also 
know the Bengali or the Oriya signatures which were affixed to the 
paper and was claimed to be those of the Zamindar and the Canon- 
goe. Basanta Roy recollected that in these types of Pattas the follow¬ 
ing words in Persian were always written at the head of the docu¬ 
ment by the Aumil’s own hand. “Having consulted the zamindars 
and canongoes and finding that it is for the benefit of the Govern¬ 
ment, I have signed it.” These words were not in the Pottah. The 
first fourteen lines except the last word were agreeable to the usual 
form of such Pattahs but the next two lines and half up to the Persian 
word “Gerift” contain a certain clause which he never before observ¬ 
ed in any Pattah of similar nature. The meaning of the clause is as 
follows:—“If I or any other person shall oppressively deprive him 
of his Farm, whatever expenses he may have incurred in clearing 
the woods and making embankments etc. from the beginning of 
having the Farm, with the addition of the ‘Malyanncv’ interest 
added thereupon will be considered the full account. Whatever may 
be the principal and interest that I will pay and he having quitted 
his Farm shall receive”. Basanta Roy was then asked that upon 
the supposition that the signatures of the Zamindar and Canongoe 
were genuine whether he would consider the Sunnud to be valid or 
not. He immediately answered that because of the above clause, 
which puts exorbitant and unusual bindings on the Government, 
the Mutsuddies and officers of the Government would consider it as 
invalid. It is their duty to see that the interests of the Government 
is upheld, whereas the above clause is prejudicial to the Government. 
The Aumil as a servant of the Government ought not to have given 
such an unusual clause, or signed a Pattah where such unusual clause 
exists. 

Basanta Roy remarked that the minority of the Zamindar does 
not necessarily invalidate the Pattah, as at Hijli the Naib generally 
transacted all business in the name of the Zamindar. He did not 
know whether or not Gobindprasad was the adopted son of Krisna- 
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lianda Sircar. But he categorically stated that Krishnananda was 
considered as a servant of Kantababu and that the business of the 
Parbaharry Mahal was transacted in Kantababu’s name, who 
frequently wrote letters upon the subject to Lushington and himself, 
in which he mentioned that Krisnananda Sircar was his agent for the 
Parbaharry Mahal and requested that attention may be paid to his 
representations. Basanta Roy was sceptical about the claim over 
Gobindprasad as the adopted son of Krisnananda. Being asked about 
his opinion on the subject again he answered that in the former 
Pattah Govindprasad is styled as an inhabitant of Gossimbazar on 
behalf of Kantababu, through Krisnananda Sircar, who is himself 
an inhabitant of “Goswash” but yet alleges that Gobindprasad is his 
adopted son. Thus ended the evidence of Basanta Roy. 203 

On 14 July 1779 the Committee questioned Bhabani, the Sudder 
Naib of Jadooram, Zamindar of Majnamootha. The Vakeels of the 
parties attended. Questioned on the Pattah, Bhabani replied that 
though the last clause is unusual but that does not invalidate the 
document. On a more categorical question he pleaded ignorance 
and said that he did not know whether the last clause would consider 
the Pattah as invalid. Bhabani knew the signature of Beernarain the 
Zamindar which was in the handwriting of the Naib Kandarpa Dass. 
He was also aware that Gobindprasad was the adopted son of 
Krisnananda and that the Parbahary Mahal was held by Kantababu. 
Bhabani’s evidence was duly recorded. 20 ® 

The Committee sat on 6 August 1779 to hear the evidence of 
Jugmohon, Gomastah Canongoe of Hijli. This session also records 
for the first time the names of the Vakeels of the three parties, who 
were attending every sitting and without whose presence the Com¬ 
mittee never considered any matter in this case. ‘Bydenaut Roy’ 
was present ‘on the part of Kishnanund Sircar, Gorachand Cham- 
hatta, Vakeel of Cantoo Baboo and Durrum Doss, Vakeel of Beer- 
narain’, were in attendance. Jugmohon was one of the most ex¬ 
perienced Canongoes in the Salt business and was working since 1178. 

M( Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 25th June 1779, 
pp. 1567-1571. 

of 14th July 1779, pp. 1706-1708. 
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The evidence of Jugmohon revealed some of the most peculiar 
characteristics of the time. He reported that ‘he acted from 1178 
to 1182 under an appointment from Oodinarain jhe Canongoe. 
Juggetenund (sic) was the principal Naib of Oodinarain who lived 
in Midnapore’, but Jugodanund the Principal Naib being a child, 
Jugmohon acted on his behalf by a separate Sunnud from Oodi- 
narain. 

The original Sunnud from Gobindprasad being shown, Jug¬ 
mohon remarked that the seal was that of Doulat Sing who was 
Aumil in 1177 on the part of theNawab. He declared that the Sunnud 
was of the usual form except the last five lines which could have 
been interpolated. The Bengali signature “Jugutnund (Jagodanuud) 
Naib, Sudder Canongoe” was not the writing of Jugodanund, who 
was then a child, nor is it the handwriting of Buggctram who at the 
time acted for Jugodanund. The name Beernarain was as usual at 
that time signed by his Naib Kandarpa Dass. Jugmohon gave some 
new information about the Sunnud. He said that having already 
searched the records he knew that this Sunnud was neither registered 
at the Ganongoe’s office nor was supported by a Perwannah from 
the Committee. He emphasised that the Sunnud did not follow the 
custom of the country. Beernarain, he said, being only of 14 or 15 
years of age in 1177 Kandarpa Dass signed the papers in his name. 
He was then asked whether Kandarpa Dass, who was a Moktar Naib 
to Beernarain and his father, for the last 30 years had any right to 
do what he has done and whether the Zamindar coming of age can 
set such grants aside. Jugmohon replied that if the Naib acted 
fraudulently against the interest of the Zamindar such grants may be 
set aside otherwise the Zamindar even coming of age will have to 
abide by the actions of the Naib. 

The Committee then asked the Duan when the Zamindar was 
considered to be coming of age. He replied that according to the 
Hindoo Sastra, a Gen too is of Age at 16 years («TfCSt^ ^C$). 

There was not however any hard and fast rule in the matter. 

Asked about proprietory right Jugmohon clearly remarked that 
he believed that the officers of Krisnananda held the Farm on behalf 
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of Kantababu. The Hustobood of the Kallaries was adjusted with 
Kantababu’s accounts by the Zamindary and the Ganongoe officers 
and the copies of them are kept in each of the offices. 

At this point the Vakeel of Krisnananda challenged Jugmohon 
that he did not know the signature of Buggetram from similar hands 
of others. He will not be able to say definitely that Jugodanund’s 
name was signed by Buggetram. To this Jugmohon agreed. 

The session for the day was declared closed and all parties were 
asked to appear on Wednesday next. The Vakeel of Krisnananda 
requested that the following persons may be in attendance the next 
day; namely Bulram and Narsing Naib of Mysadal; Seboo Roy and 
Chyton Roy Naibs of Tumlook; Hurrikissen, Naib of Sujamootha 
and Diaram Muzzinder Sudder Ganongoe Hijli. 2 ® 7 But on next 
Wednesday the 11th August neither party appeared; the sitting 
was adjourned till next Monday. 208 

On 18 August 1779 the Committee resumed the consideration 
of the Dispute, the vakeels of the parties attending. 

Bulram the Naib of Mysadal was first examined. The Vakeel 
of Krisnananda showed him the Sunnud of Gobindprasad and asked 
whether it was a valid patta to which Bulram said that he did not 
know. He was also asked whether the “Jungle Barrey Izarahs” were 
granted in Hijli to which he gave the same negative reply. Asked 
by the Committee he replied that he had been a Naib for 20 
years but has never seen such a patta in his part of the country, 
may be because such documents were not popular there. He also 
affirmed the mark of the Dewanny Duftore on the Patta and knew 
that Kandarpa Dass had been a Muktear Naib. 

Nursing Roy being an inhabitant of Murshidabad had not seen 
such grants nor was he acquainted with the customs of Hijli. He 
did not know any of the signatures or any other matter whatsoever 
in respect to the ‘Paper* shown to him. 

^Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 6th August 1779, pp. 41-45 
(typed). 

of 11th August 1779, p. 62 (typed). 
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Bawanny Dutt, the Vakeel of Rajah Jadooram, Zamindar of 
Hijli examined the Sunnud carefully and said that the signature 
was in the name of ‘Juggetenund’ but he did not knojv whose hand 
writing it was. 

Jugmohon Mudgendcr being asked said that he did not know 
the Bengali writing at the bottom of the Sunnud. 

The Committee ordered Narrain Girtey and Diaram Muzzinder 
to attend the next meeting of the Committee along with the Vakeels 
of all the parties. 209 

On 30 August 1779 the Vakeel of Krisnananda delivered a list 
of persons of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue who were desiring 
to be summoned for evidence. They were ‘Jugal Muckherji, Seeba 
Sundar Madjmoodar, Durpnarain Dutt, Ramanund and Narain 
Gautty’. It was ordered that they be summoned to attend on the next 
Monday. 210 

The next session was held on the 6 September 1779. It was 
attended by the Vakeels of the different parties and Seeba Sundar, 
Ramanund and Durpnarain Dutt. Krisnananda himself was pre¬ 
sent during the proceedings. 

Seeba Sundar being shown the hand writing alleged to be that 
of the Canongoe answered that it was the handwriting of Oode- 
narain, the Naib of the Canongoe of Hijli. 

Durpnarain Dutt said that he was a servant of Bydanaut the 
Vakeel of Krisnananda but he had been formerly a servant of 
Jodooram, a Zamindar of Hijli. He said that in the years 1175, 1176 
and 1177 Oodenarain was out of employment but his son Jugatenund 
was Naib Canongoe and that Oodenarain sometimes signed for his 
son, who was a child, as in the present case. His contention was that 
as Oodenarain did not have any right to sign the document, he signed 
the name of Jugatenund, his son. 

“•Proceeding* of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 18th August 1779, 
pp. 98-102 (typed). 5 

n9 Hid., of 30th August 1779, p. 165 (typed). 
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The Vakeel of Beernarain said that he would not ask any 
question as Durpnarain was the servant of the Vakeel of Krisna¬ 
nanda, the complainant and therefore cannot be considered to be a 
reliable witness. 

Ramanund said that it was well known that Oodenarain 
transacted business in the name of his son. He did not know his 
handwriting. He also remarked that Oodenarain was for some time 
Duan to Zeenulabdeen Khan sometime about 1175 and 1176 but 
what he has been since then is not known to him. 211 

The hearing of the dispute was resumed on 13 September 1779. 
The Vakeels of the parties attending. 

Narain Gauty said that he was the brother (? cousin) of 
Oodenarain. To a question by the Committee he replied that 
Oodenarain was the Ganongoe of Hijli but his son was the Naib 
Canongoe, who was an infant. The Vakeel of Krisnananda asked 
him to identify the signatures of Oodenarain on the Sunnud. Narrain 
said that he did not know whose handwriting it was. Shown several 
other papers with signatures of the same nature he said only one of the 
signatures was that of Oodenarain while others were of his younger 
brother ‘Bunxy Dhar’. 

Diaram, the Moharir of Oodenarain the Canongoe of Midna- 
pore established that he was not the person whose signature appears 
in the Sunnud. He said that he did not know the handwriting of 
Oodenarain. He however knew that Buggctram sometimes signed 
such documents, but he did not know Buggetram’s handwriting 
either. 

The Vakeel of Kantababu said that the dispute rested with 
Krisnananda and the Zamindar, therefore if the decision should 
pass in favour of the Zamindar, he will prefer a claim against 
Krisnananda for the losses he has sustained in consequence of the 
false complaint preferred by him. 

•“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 6th September 1779, 
pp. 215-216 (Typed). 
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A translation of the Patta was then read before the Committee. 212 

The Duan informed the Committee on the next day of the 
session that there was a large sum of money due from Kantababu 
for the disputed Mahal. He informed that the Revenue of the Kheura 
Mahal which consisted of Parbaharry amounted to Rs. 33000 and 
was due from Kantababu. He recommended that his Vakeel Gora- 
chand should be confined till the payment of the dues in full. 

Gorachand being called before the Committee engaged to pay 
the above sum by the next day. The Committee immediately ordered 
that “Unless the above sum is paid tomorrow that a Dustuk be 
issued for confining Gorachand”. 213 Even this Revenue dues were 
not considered to be sufficient proof favourable to the claim of 
Kantababu, nor was it considered necessary to keep the matter in 
abeyance as the proceedings were sub-judice, nor was it apprehended 
that the absence of the Vakeel, by imprisonment would render the 
sitting infructuous. 

The session of the 20 September 1779 started by reading a 
petition of Gobindprasad on the part of Krisnananda who claimed 
to be his father by adoption. 

With the introduction of Gobindprasad as one of the disputants 
the whole matter became more complicated. Moreover his petition 
was a mere repetition of the one submitted by Krisnananda, the 
only addition being the part which requested not to allow the re¬ 
moval of salt till the completion of the suit. The Committee was 
thus faced with either disregarding this petition or changing its own 
orders issued earlier regarding the retention of possession. The 
Committee’s remark on the petition was that the general question 
respecting the right of Krisnananda to Parbaharry Mahl will 
speedily be decided, in the meantime they agreed to suspend the 
consideration of the present petition. 214 

* ls Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 13th September 1779, 
pp. 37-41. 

tl9 Ibid., of 20th September 1779, p. 85. 

“‘Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 20th September 1779, 
pp. 85-87. 
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The Committee sat to decide the issue finally on the 27 Septem¬ 
ber 1779. Headed by David Anderson, John Shore, John Evelyn, 
Joseph Cator, Richardson and Thomas Law were present in the 
meeting. A long discussion followed. Everybody somehow forgot to 
check the most vital point that was raised by the Vakeel of Kanta- 
babu at one time, whether Gobindprasad was really the adopted 
son of Krisnananda and dependent on him and whether Krisnananda 
had been a Gomastah to Kantababu. During this time Gobindprasad 
just disappeared from the scene. After prolonged consideration 
Thomas Law proposed that the Zammdar Raja Beernarain should 
get back his land. John Shore and John Evelyn held the same opinion. 
Richardson opined that the Patta was binding on the Zamindar. 
Joseph Cator agreed with him. Anderson the President in his long 
note pointed out that though there were many points which raise 
the questionability about the execution of the Patta yet it cannot 
be said to be invalid. Sufficient ground has not been shown according 
to him to render the Patta void. 

The Committee’s decision was most strange. ‘Resolved that 
Roopram the Naib be directed to make a Partition of the Salt 
hitherto manufactured in the Parbaharry Mahl between Kishna- 
nund and Cantoo Baboo agreeable to the advances made by each’. 815 
No decision was taken regarding the right to the property and as 
such complications regarding future working remained. The division 
was arbitrary and could not be supported either by law or usage. 
The Committee’s effort to close the matter also proved futile. 

The dispute was not resolved. The parties particularly Raja 
Beernarain who had emerged as the main contestant in place of 
Kantababu for the right of the Parbaharry Mahal, were most dis¬ 
satisfied. Beernarain could not lose a moment, for, if the Committee’s 
decision prevailed, his loss of the property to Krisnananda would 
be considerable. He therefore made an appeal to the Supreme 
Council of Revenue. The Revenue Department read his petition on 
the 26 October 1779. Now the petitions were no longer made in the 
form of a letter but were assuming definite forms. The petition of 

of 27th September 1779, pp. 129-138. 
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Beernarain is therefore necessary to be studied both for its form and 
content, as it is one of the earliest appeals which is submitted in a 
specified form. • 

“Read the following Petition from Beernarain Roy the Zemindar 
of Keorah Mahl in Hidgeely. 

To the Hon’ble Warren Hastings Esqr., 

Governor General Resident etc. 

Gentlemen of the Supreme Council of Revenue 
at Fort William. 


The humble petition of Appeal of Rajah 
Beernarain Roy Zemindar of the Pergunnah 
Kheorah Mahl etc. in the Dist. of Hidglee. 

Most humbly sheweth 
unto your Honour &ca. 

That in the year 1175 Velloity a Pottah was granted by your 
Petitioner’s Naib Condrop Doss for the Teeka Kailary salt of the 
pergunnahs Keorah Mahl &ca unto one Kisnanund Sircar Gomastah 
to Kissen Contoo Baboo in the name of One Govind Persaud of 
Cossimbuzar on account of the aforesaid Baboo and by virtue of the 
said Pottah the Farmer had caused the Kallaries to be improved 
through the said Kishnanund Sircar, made his salt and regularly 
paid his Rents conformably to his said Pottah from the year 1175 
till the End of the year 1180 Velloity; But that in the year 1181 
Velloity, the said Baboo Kissen Gantoo for having occasion to dismiss 
from his service his aforesaid Gomastah Kishnanund Sircar had 
employed in his Room another Gomastah named Bangshee Dor 
Metre who/the last mentioned Gomastah/had also by virtue of the 
aforesaid Pottah sent People on his own part into the moffusil made 
advances of money for that year, and got the salt to be manufactured. 

That the said Kishnanund Sircar by using many artful means 
had obtained another Pottah dated some time of the year 1177 
Velloity from your Petitioner’s aforesaid Naib Condrop Doss for the 
ready improved mehals of Jungul Bhoorie in the Pergunnah Bahary 
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both unknown to your Petitioner and contrary to the usual form; 
such similar unprecedented Pottah was never known to have been 
granted any where in the whole District of Hidglee &ca. The usage 
of this District witf respect to granting a Pottah is as follows:— 
That after the knowledge and consent of Government, the Tenure 
of a Pottah should be settled by the Farmer in the presence of the 
Moharirs of the Offices both of the Zcmindarry Aumeen and the 
Canoongoes, and a Copy thereof deposited in each of these Offices; 
whereas the Copy of the Pottah in Question granted unto the said 
Kisnanund Sircar as aforesaid is not entered in any of these two 
Offices, nor did he ever venture to put it in force, nor were the 
Mehais ever given in possession to him. 

That in the year 1180 Velloity and at a time when the settlement 
for five years was made in consequence of that settlement not a 
single Pottah of the preceding time was deemed valid, wherefore 
Shaik Comaul-ill-Deen Cawn the Farmer, by receiving advances 
from Government had manufactured salt at all the Tceka Mehais 
himself for the space of three years i.e. from the year 1180 to 1182 
Velloity inclusive. That during the years 1183 and 1184 Velloity 
no one person whatever had any concern in the Tceka Kallaries 
of his Districts. That in the year 1185 Velloity when the Kallaries 
were under the management of the Farmer Ponchanund Dutt for 
account of aforesaid Condrop Doss it was then that the said Kishna- 
nund Sircar by taking a Pottah from the said Farmer for a few of 
the Kallaries of these Mehais had manufactured some salt, and that 
in the same manner One Gocool Ghund Baboo, on account of Kissen 
Cantoo Baboo and Seick Baboo &ca Etmumdars had likewise made 
their advances and manufactured salt. But that in the year 1186 
Velloity when the Gentlemen of the administration were pleased 
to entrust the management of the mehais to the care of your Peti¬ 
tioner at that time the said Kisnanund Sircar did not think proper 
to apply to him for any new Pottah of the Tceka Kallaries. 

That as your petitioner was apt to be sufferer of almost a lack 
of Rupees by not properly employing the Kaliary Mehais, and as 
he must inevitably make good the Government Rents, he has there- 
15 
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fore judged expedient to let out in farm the Teeka Mahals of Per- 
gunnahs Baheree etc. unto One Gocool Ghund Baboo on account 
of Kissen Gontoo Baboo for the term of three years, apd has accord¬ 
ingly granted a Pottah for the same, but the said Kishnanund Sircar 
who had hitherto never produced nor had put in force his Clandestine 
Pottah of the year 1177 as aforesaid had of late presented the same 
to the Provincial Council of Revenue at Calcutta, and the Gentlemen 
of the aforesaid Council neglecting to examine into the nature and 
Tenure of the Last granted Pottah of the year 1185 determined to 
enquire, and justify the said Clandestine Pottah of the year 1177, 
and did in consequence of that summon’d the Persons who were 
acquainted with the Nature of the Case, and detained them for al¬ 
most four months by prolonging the Examination thereof. Never¬ 
theless the said Clandestine Pottah of the year 1177 could not stand 
good thro* the Course of Examination, and was therefore deemed 
void and of no effect; whereas now contrary to Justice and Equity 
the said Gentlemen of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Calcutta 
having thought proper by decreeing the cause to order to grant unto 
the said Kishnanund Sircar a Perwannah for putting him in posses¬ 
sion of the said Teeka Mehals. 

That your Petitioner most humbly craves unto your Honor 
that you will be pleased to take his hard case/the consequence 
of which may tend to make him sufferer of almost a Lack of Rupees/ 
into your most serious consideration, and in order to prevent all 
Disorders, you will condescend to order to the Gentlemen of the Pro¬ 
vincial Council of Revenue at Calcutta enjoining them to put a 
stop to the issuing of the intended Perwannah in favour of the said 
Kishnanund Sircar until this cause is decided in the Appeal of this 
Hon’ble Board, and that until then, the said Mehals be permitted 
to continue as usual in the possession and management of the said 
Kissen Contoo Baboo, and 

Your Petitioner as in duty bound shall ever pray”. 

The Governor General in Council resolved, ‘Agreed that a copy 
of the Petition be transmitted to the Provincial Council of Calcutta 
with the following letter: 
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L. S. No. 160 To Mr. David Anderson 

Chief etc. Provincial Council for the Division of Calcutta, 
Gentlemen, 

Enclosed we transmit you the Copy of a Petition which has 
been presented to us in behalf of Becrnarain Roy, Zemindar of 
Keorah Mchal in Hidglee. 

We regard this as a Petition of Appeal, and therefore desire 
that you will immediately transmit to us your Proceedings upon the 
subject of it. Fort William, 26th October 1779. 

Ordered that the Proceedings of the Provincial Council of 
Calcutta be transmitted immediately on the receipt of them, to the 
Superintendent of the Khalsa Records with Directions to report 
upon the Petition’. 216 

The quick action taken by the Board was in conformity with the 
improved administration. After the death of Colonal Monson and 
General Glavering the Majority was destroyed. The Provincial 
Council of Revenue sat almost immediately after receiving the letter 
of the Board and read the Petition of Beernarain on 1 November 
1779. They forwarded extracts of the Proceedings regarding the dis¬ 
pute the same day. According to them the disputants now were not 
only Krisnananda Sircar and Krisnakanta Baboo but Raja Beer¬ 
narain as well. The technical acknowledgement of the claim of 
Beernarain was made by admitting his Vakeel to the Proceedings, 
now the Calcutta Council formally acknowledged the fact that. 
Beernarain was a party to the dispute. The other interesting feature 
is that Krisnananda in the despatch has been admitted to be the 
servant of Kantababu. The Provincial Council writes thus, ‘Pro¬ 
ceedings relating to the dispute between Kishnanund Sircar, 
Gomastah of the Zemindar of Cassimbuzar with Kissen Gantoo 
Nundee, Zemindar of Cassimbuzar’. 217 Incidentally this is the first 
time when Kantababu was mentioned as the zamindar of Gossim- 
bazar. 

»• Proceedings of the Revenue Department {Governor General in Council) of 
26th October 1779, pp. 3639-3647. 

And Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of lat November 1779, 
pp. 327-333. 

Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 1st November, 1779, p# 3787. 
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Kantababu now pressed forward his Petition of Appeal which 
was read in the Revenue Department on the 30 November 1779. 
This petition followed the same technical pattern and jprm as the one 
made by Beernarain. 

‘That one Kishnanund Sircar was employed by your Peti¬ 
tioner, as his Gomastah/or Agent/in Calcutta, upon his Mercantile 
Affairs; who used to conduct all his business, at his—the said Kishna- 
nund Sircar’s own discretion. 

That in the month of Srawbone of the year 1175, and at the 
Court of Houghly, he, the said Kishnanund Sircar as Gomastah of 
your Petitioner, Farmed the Teeca Khalaries belonging to Per- 
gunnah Keoremal etc. in the district of Hidglee, in the name of 
Govind Persaud Baboo, and on Account of your Petitioner, in con¬ 
sequence of which he obtained a Pottah for the same from the 
Zcmindarry Officers of the said Pergunnah, and by approbation of 
Government. He accordingly improved the said Teeca Khallarics 
at Paur-Baharry, and manufactured the salt from the said year 1175 
to 1179 Bengal (style), which said salt, the said Kishnanund Sircar 
has not only charged your Petitioner for in his accounts as an article 
purchased, but the duties paid thereupon at Houghly is also entered 
in your Petitioner’s name. Some time afterwards, and in the year 
1180 Bengal, your Petitioner was under necessity of dismissing the 
said Kishnanund Sircar from his services, and consequently paid 
him whatever was due on the settlement of his accounts, and appoint¬ 
ed in his, the said Kishnanund Sircar’s stead. One Bungshee Dhore 
Metre. That the said Bungshee Dhore Metre, upon his succession 
to the said Gomastahship, had sent people on his own part into the 
Mofussil, made advances of money, improved the Khallaries and 
manufactured the salt, out of which manufactory your Petitioner 
delivered a Quantity of 26 thousand Maunds unto Government, 
and the remainder thereof was taken by Mr. Archdekin. 

That in the year 1180 Velloity, and in consequence of the 5 
years setdement Kamulluddeen Khawn the Farmer of that time, 
had made Khaush of all the Teeca Khallaries of the aforesaid dis- 
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tricts, from which period to the year 1184 no person whatever could 
interfere therein. But afterwards in the year 1185 Velloity, Shek 
Baboo & other Etmaumdars made the following application to your 
Petitioner, “That the Ticca Mehals were then made free by the 
Committee, that they were hopeful your Petitioner would permit 
them to manufacture the salt thereat, and favour them with advances 
of money”. Pursuant their said application your Petitioner made 
them the advances which were requisite and got the salt manufactur¬ 
ed. That in the year 1186 Velloity when Punchanund Dutt was 
Farmer of the aforesaid Districts on Account of Condrop Doss, 
your Petitioner had likewise obtained from him, the said Farmer, 
an Order in the month of Assaur, and a Pottah in the Month of 
Shawbone in the name of Srie Baboo Gocool Chund, and had 
accordingly made the advances for that year. Hereupon the said 
Mehals were restored to the Zemindar upon a new settlement taking 
place between him and the Government, nevertheless, your Peti¬ 
tioner in the name of the said Srie Baboo Gocool Chund for the said 
Baheery Moothah, Kcora Mahal etc. for the Term of Three Years 
i.c. from the year 1186 to the End of the year 1188 inclusive, and 
has in consequence thereof advanced the sum of 75000 Rupees upon 
the said manufactory on Account of the present year, and the salt 
was accordingly prepared. 

That the said Kishnanund Sircar pretending the said Teeca 
Mehals to belong to him preferred a complaint in the Month of 
Ghoitre, in behalf of the said Gocool Chund Baboo, before the Pro¬ 
vincial Council of Revenue at Calcutta, and consequently obtained 
a Perwannah in the Name of Srie Roop Ram Roy, the Darogah 
of the Adawlut in the said Districts, for the purpose of stopping the 
Manufactory of your Petitioner’s salt, as well as for an examination 
into the right of his claim of the said Teeca Mehals. The aforesaid 
Darogah after accordingly making his Examination, made the 
following Report to the said Provincial Council. “That should 
Kishnanund Sircar be proved to have been a Gomastah of your 
Petitioner, that in such case the aforesaid Mehals ought in justice to 
belong to your Petitioner.” In consequence of this report/notwith¬ 
standing the Representatives of the Parties were attending at the 
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Mofussil Adawlut/a second Perwannah has been issued, ordering 
to stop all further examination in this cause from being made in the 
Mofussil to let the business of the Manufactory of ypur Petitioner’s 
salt be carried on as usual, and to transmit the Cause to the Pre¬ 
sence for the purpose of its being examined here. Pursuant to this 
second Order the Vakeels of the parties presented themselves, and 
the Gentlemen of die said Provincial Council by summoning all such 
persons who were acquainted with the circumstances of this cause, 
took their depositions as far as they have thought proper. And by 
these depositions the said Kishnanund Sircar was also proved to 
have been a Gomastah of your Petitioner; But the Gentlemen of the 
said Provincial Council not being disposed to take notice of your 
Petitioner’s two Pottahs, the former One of the year 1175 and the 
latter of 1186, and attending to one which the said Kishnanund 
Sircar produced of the year 1177, for the aforesaid Teeca Mchals, 
which was never put in force in Mofussil, left the impropriety of it to be 
decided by a contention between the Zemindar and your Petitioner, 
judged that the Pottah of the said Kishnanund Sircar should be 
valid, and accordingly passed a decree on the Cause in favour of 
the said Kishnanund Sircar Granting him a Perwannah in the Name 
of the aforesaid Darogah for putting the said Kishnanund Sircar in 
possession of the said Teeca Mehals, And the said Darogah has 
in consequence of the said Perwannah stopped the whole of your 
Petitioner’s salt which has been manufactured by him. 

That the said Kishnanund Sircar was a servant of your Peti¬ 
tioner and has manufactured the salt on his account in the afore¬ 
said Teeca Mehals from the year 1175 to 1179, should he, the said 
Kishnanund Sircar as a servant of your Petitioner within this period, 
have obtained by any means whatsoever any other Pottah for the said 
Teeca Mehals, and the Gentlemen deem it valid, yet the same, your 
Petitioner is humbly of opinion, is justly the proper right of your 
Petitioner, for the said Kishnanund Sircar as being an agent of 
your Petitioner cannot with propriety appropriate to himself any 
thing which he might obtain on Account of your Petitioner’s business. 
All which circumstances, the Gentlemen of the aforesaid Provincial 
Council without taking into consideration have unjustly ordered the 
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salt manufactured by your Petitioner to be delivered to the said 
Kishnanund Sircar. 

Wherefore your Petitioner humbly craves that your Honor etc. 
will be so graciously pleased as to take his hard case into your most 
serious consideration and to send an Order to the Gentlemen of 
the said Provincial Council of Calcutta, enjoining them to suspend 
the Perwannah/which they Issued after passing the said decree/ 
being put in force in the Mofussil, till the Cause is finally determined 
and decided in this Hon’ble Board, and that your Petitioner’s Busi¬ 
ness in the Mofussil be suffered to be carried on the usual manner as 
has been done before; for your Petitioner will gladly submit to the 
decision of this Hon’ble Board’. 

The Board’s Order was as follows:—‘Ordered that the Petition 
be referred to the Superintendent of the Khalsa Records, with direc¬ 
tions to report upon it as usual in Cases of Appeal’. 218 

The whole matter thus became so complicated that to find the 
truth of the facts, itself became an enormous exercise. Both Beer- 
narain Roy and Kantababu had preferred their respective claims 
without damaging the right of each other. They were clearly working 
together to establish their respective rights which concurred with 
their interest. Still there was no sign of Govindprasad. Kantababu 
in many of his salt account displayed the name of Govindprasad 
which read ‘Accounts of Locknaut & Govindpersaud’. 219 Nobody 
knew where Govindprasad was or whether he subscribed to the 
view that he was the adopted son of Krisnananda. His only Petition 
was moved by Krisnananda. The Petitions of Beernarain Roy and 
Krisnakanta Nandy had certainly put Krisnananda in a very tight 
comer. His petition even after the issuing of the Perwannah by the 
Calcutta Council was far from satisfactory. A petition at this stage 
signed and presented by Govindprasad, the actual lessee, supporting 
his views would certainly have been a great help to him; but for 
some unknown reason Govindprasad absconded and his person or 

"•Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 30th November 1779, pp. 3808 to 3815. 

"'Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. Appendix of November 
3 777, p.903. 
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signature is not found anywhere in connection of the Salt dispute or 
salt business. The disappearance of Govindprasad who from the salt 
records seems to have done considerable business independently, 
stands out as an enigma. To retrieve the lost ground Krisnananda 
moved a Petition in the Calcutta Committee of Revenue which was 
read on the 14 December 1779. Krisnananda complained ‘You 
gave a decree respecting my disputed Parbaharry Farm on the 27th 
November 1779 corresponding to 13th Assin 1186 and issued a 
Perwannah to put me in possession to Roopram, the Adawlet Daroga 
of the Chucklah Hidglee. But since that at the Zemindar’s instigation 
he postponed fulfilling your Orders, till his removal. I now request 
that Symbhunaut who has succeeded him may be written to, order¬ 
ing him to reinstate- me agreeable to the Decree and former Per¬ 
wannah etc. give me possession of that Salt for which I gave ad¬ 
vance’. 280 

The Calcutta Council in spite of the order to the contrary issued 
from the Revenue Department, promptly instructed, ‘Ordered 
that a Perwannah to the purport of that which was sent to Roop¬ 
ram Naib of Hidglee be now repeated to his successor Sumbunaut’. 821 

The same meeting of the Calcutta Council read the letter of 9 
December 1779 from the Superintendent of the Khalsa informing 
that a petition of Appeal on the part of‘Kishan Cant Nundey’ having 
been presented to the Hon’ble Governor General in Council for the 
revision of a Decree passed by the Board of the Calcutta Provincial 
Council in a cause where Kantababu and Krisnananda Sircar were 
parties. He requested that copy of the Proceedings may be sent to 
him for making out a report for submission to the Governor General 
in Council. This was complied with. 282 

In spite of the apparent support from the Calcutta Council 
Krisnananda was becoming nervous. He apprehended that the 
Order of the Governor General whose powers were now unchallen- 


,aa Proccedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 14th December 1779, 
pp. 2888-2889. 

"'Ibid. 

'"Ibid., pp. 2892-2893. 
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ged by any other force, may be favourable to his banian Kantababu. 
His strategy therefore was to get an order favouring him passed by 
the Gentlemen of the Calcutta Council which would then create 
difficulty and act as a bulwark against any order passed by the 
Governor. Krisnananda had no time to waste. He had the difficult 
task of eliminating the name of the absconding Gobindprasad, 
replacing it by his own and pushing his claim on Parbaharry as 
legitimate. 

The Arzee of Krisnananda which was read on 25 January 1780 
is a masterly construction of words which was successful in putting the 
name of Gobindprasad into oblivion. Krisnananda Sircar petitioned, 
‘Prior to this, Gentlemen, upon an examination and enquiry, 
confirmed my claim of the Jungleburry of Parburry in the 
Chucklah Hidglee, granted a decree with a Pcrwannah to put me in 
possession and gave me my share of the salt from Kishan Cauntoo 
Baboo agreeable to my advances, first to Roopram the late Darogha 
of Hidglee and again to the deceased Sumbunaut, but neither of 
them were received. 

The Gomastah of Kishen Cauntoo Baboo colluding with the 
Zemindar in opposition and defiance of Your Orders has removed 
three boat loads of Salt and makes advances notwithstanding my 
affairs. (I) protested against these measures yet they were not hee¬ 
ded. 


The Zemindar also removed Salt in contradiction of Govern¬ 
ment’s Order and had begun boiling. I only look upon you for Justice. 
I therefore request that you will appoint a proper and capable person 
to give our different shares of Salt to Kishen Caunt and myself 
agreeable to your former Perwannah and prevent any person from 
making advances in my Mahal’. 

The Calcutta Council once again immediately ordered, 
‘Agreed that on the appointment of a New Naib instructions be given 
to him similar to those which were given to Roopram and Sum¬ 
bunaut and in the meantime agreed that a Perwannah be written to 
the Zemindar of Hidglee directing him not to make advances for 
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Salt in the Mahl of Parbeharry wliich was lately decided in favour 
of Kistnanund Sircar’. 223 

# 

The new Naib of Hijli had taken action according to the 
order even before it formally reached his hand. Apparently Krisna- 
nanda activised him, otherwise such quick movement is unconcei¬ 
vable. The Naib not only held the salt of Kantababu in Parbaharry 
but also attached his salt in Keora Mahal and Madjinea (mootha ?) 
which were not within the purview of the order. The Vakeel of 
Kantababu immediately petitioned resulting in a letter from the 
Superintendent of the Khalsa to David Anderson Chief of the Cal¬ 
cutta Council on 28 January 1780. Ail this happened in the course 
of only three days, which clearly demonstrate that both' the parties 
were equally suited to each other in the matter of power and in¬ 
fluence. 

G. G. Ducarel, Superintendent of the KhalsaT wrote, ‘The 
Vaqueel of Cishencant Nundee has delivered to me a Petition stating 
that the Darogha of the Adalct of Hidgcley has in consequence to 
your decree in favour of Kishenund Sircar attached the Salt belong¬ 
ing to his constituent in Khcwra Mahl, Madjinea and other places 
exclusive of that of Parbeharry containing in the Decree and pre¬ 
vented his Constituents’ Gomastahs from loading the Salt of those 
places in boats, he had prepared for that purpose tho’ not compre¬ 
hended in the dispute between the parties. I recommend this com¬ 
plaint to your immediate attention as the Complainant represents 
that he is liable to suffer great detriment & delay. 

I likewise submit one other matter to your consideration from 
a petition delivered by Kishencaunt Nundey whether in case Kishen¬ 
und Sircar is to be put in possession of the Salt of Parbaharry under 
your Decree against which there is now an appeal in the Supreme 
Court (whether) he ought not to give security for replacing their 
salt or the value of it in case the decision of the Court of Appeals is 
against him, and whether you ought not to suspend the execution of 

*** Proceedings of the Calcutta Council of Revenue of 25 January 1780, 
pp. 239-241. 
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your orders for putting Kishenund Sircar in Possession of the Salt 
until such security is given*. 

The Calcutta Council approved the proposed orders which 
were: ‘That Kishenund should be required to give the Security 
recommended by the Superintendent of the Khalsa in default 
whereof a Perwannah should be issued to the acting Naib of Hid- 
geley to keep the disputed salt sequestration (sic—sequestrated) until 
the decision of the Court of Appeals is received. 

That accordingly the parties be summoned to attend on Monday 
for the purpose of settling the security. 

That in the meantime a Perwannah be issued to the acting Naib 
of Hidgeley directing in case he shall have without authority attach¬ 
ed any salt belonging to Kishencaunt Nundey in Khewra Mhal, 
Majena and other places exclusive of that of Parbharry contained in 
the Decree that he do immediately release it. 

The President informed the Committee that he sent summons to 
Kishenund Sircar and Canto Baboo and the Vaqueels of the parties 
(are) attending. 

The Vaqueel of Kishenund Sircar is informed of the above 
Orders, he informs the Committee that he cannot without consulting 
his master undertake to give the security required. 

Agreed that he be allowed till next Thursday for this purpose 
and in case of his neglecting to give satisfactory security that our 
resolution above shall take place’. 224 

There were now so many facets of the dispute, each entangled 
with the other. 

The Calcutta Committee again met on 3 February 1780 when 
the Vakeel of Krishnananda agreed to provide a security but claimed 
to be entitled to the whole amount of salt in the Parabaharry Mahal. 

*** Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 31st January 1780, 
pp. 297-302. 
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In his petition he declared his readiness to give security provided 
Kantababu was also asked to provide security. He further stated 
that ‘Cantoo Baboo has already taken away salt more # than he was 
entitled to’. So Krisnananda hoped to have Security from Kanta¬ 
babu to restore it, if the decree went in his favour. 

The Committee according to its earlier decision requested 
Krisnananda Sircar to give Security for the Parbaharry Mahal. It 
added that, ‘In case he is put in possession of the Mhal that here¬ 
after the Committee’s Decree should be repealed, he will pay the 
amount which he shall have collected on Profits he may have receiv¬ 
ed during the period of his Possession’ .. ‘The Committee are further 
of the opinion that both parties should be requested to give security 
that in case any alteration in consequence of the Decree of the Courts 
of Appeals should take place respecting the mode of Partition of the 
salt manufactured in the Parbharry Mhal adopted by them, they will 
be respectively accountable for the quantity which they have re¬ 
ceived or may hereafter receive on that account and deliver either 
in salt or in value of the current rate of the district, the whole or 
such part thereof as may become the right of the other by virtue of 
the Decree of the Court of Appeals, on condition however that the 
party so delivering shall be reinbursed by the other for the amount 
which he may have expended in manufacturing the quantity which 
he may deliver’. 

‘The Committee further are of the opinion that if either of the 
Parties shall refuse to give such a security, his proportion of the salt 
shall remain in sequistration until the Decision of the Court of 
Appeals shall be received’. .. 

‘Ordered that Copies of the above resolutions be given to the 
Vaquecls for the purpose of showing to their Principals and that 
either the Principals or the Vaqueels fully authorised to settle the 
Security, be requested to Attend on Monday next’. 225 

On 24 February 1780 the vakeel of Krisnananda Sircar deli- 

-*®Froceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 3rd February 1780, 
pp. 331-335. 
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vered the Security Papers, ‘for the Mahal of Parbaharry drawn 
out agreeably to the form prescribed in the Committee’s orders of 
the 31st Ultimo’. The security papers were signed by one Birut 
Ghosh. The Duan informed the Committee that Birut Ghosh was 
a responsible man and the Security was accepted. 

Notwithstanding the appeal that was pending in the Supreme 
Board the Calcutta Committee ordered that a Pcrwannah be written 
to the Naib directing him to put Krisnananda in immediate possess¬ 
ion of the Parbaharry Mahal. 226 

The Duan reported that in spite of the ‘Tullub Chitties’ issued 
to Kantababu for payment of Rs. 6,500 on account of his ‘paut’ he 
has not yet paid. The Duan recommended therefore that a ‘Dustuck* 
should be issued for confining his vakeel Gorachand Champattv. 227 

The Committee had put Krisnananda in possession of the dis¬ 
puted property, now it was necessary therefore to stop the movement 
of the vakeel of Kantababu, so that appeal to higher authorities or 
any other action which might undo the Committee’s orders may be 
prevented. The trick was simple and the recommendations of the 
Duan was immediately translated into action. It is probable that 
Krisnananda Sircar gained the possession of the Parbaharry Mahal 
without much trouble. As soon as he secured the Mahal he was 
fishing for bigger things. Now the word ‘Parbaharry Mahal’ com¬ 
pletely disappeared from his petitions and was substituted by the word 
‘Jungleburry Talook’ which was a greater demand consisting of a 
bigger area, the Mahal was after all only a part of the Talook. 

On 25 April 1780 the petition of Krisnananda is recorded. 
‘In the year 1186 Veloyetty I advanced the Molunghees of Parbarry 
in my Jungleburry Talook the sum of Rs. 19,206 (but) I never to 
this day received any part of the salt. I request you issue a Perwannah 
to the Naib of Hidgeley to ascertain the advances made in Parbarry 
by me and by Goculchund Nundy on the part of Kishencant Baboo; 
what salt has been made for, what quantity each obtained, Rowa- 

™Ibid., of 24th February 1780, pp. 108-109 (typed). 

•”Ibid., of 30th March 1780, p. 267 (typed). 
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nnah of what quantity is at present under the attachment of Govern¬ 
ment. We send the above particulars as expeditiously as possible to 
the Huzzoor. It will appear from the face of your enquiry what I am 
to receive agreeable to the advances made’. The Committee Resolv¬ 
ed, ‘Ordered that a Perwannah be written to Nunduloll Sing direct¬ 
ing him to furnish us with the above particulars and that to send 
his report by his own Vakeel to the President’.^ 

It is curious that though six months had elapsed, no decision was 
taken or even hearing of the Complaints’ suit started in the Court of 
Appeals, while the Provincial Council of Revenue at Calcutta 
generally known as the Calcutta Committee of Revenue were taking 
such actions which were prejudicial to the interest of both the appel¬ 
lants. While Kantababu desisted from taking any violent action. 
Raja Beernarayan of Hijli was not such a peace loving person. 
He not only forcibly removed the boundary set up by bamboos as 
a clear proof of the possession, but also threatened the ryots with 
violence should they come back to the Salt Mahal. This immediately 
brought a petition from Krisnananda who now emboldened by the 
Committee’s patronage dared suggest measures which were a matter 
completely under the Committee’s purview. 

“My Parbarry Jungleburry Talook was upon your enquiry 
and examination confirmed to me and repeated Pcrwannahs granted 
to the Daroga of Hidgly with compliance with which he has at length 
given my Gomastah an Aumilnamah with a peon to go to the Mofu- 
ssil and receive possession and my Gomastah fixed bamboos on the 
limits, but 2 or 3 days afterwards the Zemindar about 3 O’clock in 
the morning oppressively removed them and now prevents the ryots 
from attending. I therefore request a Perwannah to the Daroga for 
the punishment of the Zemindar; upon the subject of the Gallary 
rents and that of salt boiled in 1166 (?-76) Velloyettyformy share, from 
Kishen Caunt Baboo, I hope that the Order to the Daroga should be 
to confirm me in possession in such a manner that the Zemindar can 
not interupt me and that Gocul Chund Nundy etc. should pay 

•“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 25th April 1780. 
pp. 1043-1044. 
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Callary Rents to me for the Salt boiled in my Parbaharry Mahal for 
1167( ?-77) and that they should not have it weighed till they had sati¬ 
sfied me. Also that Kisen Gant had carried away a great quantity of 
Salt, he (the Daroga ?) should examine into our advances and make 
Canto’s Gomastah pay me agreeable thereto, And (that) I (may) re¬ 
ceive my salt now sequestrated’. 229 

It is one of the most peculiar factors of the Company’s rule of 
this period that the Calcutta Committee without any enquiry, un¬ 
hesitatingly complied with all the suggestions made by Krisnananda 
as if they had no will or power of their own. It clearly brings out 
Krisnananda into the limelight. His wit, persuasion and the power of 
manoeuvring clearly proved to be both subtle and successful to so 
much influence the Calcutta Committee. On the other hand in spite 
of his banianship to the Governor General, Krisnakanta did not 
utilise his position to gain material advantage. 

Krisnananda however was not satisfied. He put forward an¬ 
other petition to drive home the advantages gained previously. This, 
petition was read on 3 July 1780. ‘Complaint of Kishnanund*. 

‘In 1187 Velloyetty Goculchund Nundy on the part of Kishen- 
cant Baboo (in defiance of) my notice boiled Salt in the Khallary 
of Parbaharry Mahl. I am entitled to Khallary rent, I request there¬ 
fore that until I am paid, no salt be weighed or removed. Kishencunt 
Baboo has taken away this salt boiled in 1186 and a small quantity 
is remaining belonging to me. I request a Pcrwannah for me, be 
permitted to remove it’. 

The Calcutta Committee having taken into consideration the 
circumstances of the above petition resolved, ‘Ordered that a Per- 
wannah be written to the Naib of Hidgeley directing in case the 
former part of the petition is true, not to suffer the Salt to be removed 
until satisfaction is made to the Petitioner for his Callary rents at 
the usual rate of the Perganna. And that with respect to the 2nd 
Article of the Petition he do carry into execution without delay the 

•••Proceedings of the Calcutta* Committee of Revenue of 18th May 1780,, 
pp. 1360-1361. 
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Order formerlly issued to him and inform us of the reason of his so 
long delaying to send us the answer to our Perwannah on this sub¬ 
ject* .a 30 

The answer of Nandadulal Sing, Naib of Hijli was read on 
the 14 July 1780. Nundodulal answered, ‘I had the honour to receive 
a Perwannah on the 12th of Jite respecting the salt accounts of 
Kistnanund Sirkar and Goculchund in the service of Kisliencunt 
Baboo and another on the 14th Assar; the one was brought by the 
Vakeel of Beernarain, the Zemindar of Hidgeley Mahal and the 
other by the Gomastah of the aforesaid Baboo. At the Receipt of the 
Perwannah I called before me the Gomastahs of Kistnanund and 
Goculchund and demanded from them the Teeka Callary accounts 
of 1186. The Gomastah of Kistnanund Sirkar gave in his papers and 
(as) the papers of the said Baboo’s Gomastah were with his employer 
at Calcutta, he executed an Agreement to produce them in 12 days 
and as he gave Lollbeharry Gomastah to the Zemindar of Keora 
Mahal for Hazir Zamin, I took the peons off him. The Gomastah 
not appearing according to his agreement, I pressed the Security who 
told me (that) he was gone to Parbaharry for the Papers and that 
he would oblige him to appear with them in two days. Two days 
afterwards he told me, the Gomastah had gone thence to Calcutta, 
and that unless he returned he should (would ?) be unable to pro¬ 
duce him. On receiving this information I placed peons over the 
Security and constantly pressed him to effect the Gomastah’s appear¬ 
ance. At last he agreed to bring him before me with his papers in 
15 days, but should he be unable to produce the Gomastah I might 
depend upon getting the Papers within that time. This is the reason 
I could not send the papers. 

I request you will oblige the aforesaid Baboo to send his Goma¬ 
stah to me that I may get from him the Papers and send them to 

the Huzzoor*. 

■ 

‘Ordered that a Perwannah be written to Kishencunt Baboo 
directing him to cause his Gomastah to attend the Naib of Hidgeley 

"•Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 3rd July 1780, 
pp. 1759-1760. 
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with the accounts of the Teeka Callaries of 1186 in the Parbaharry 
Mahal for the purpose of investigating the dispute between him and 
Kishnanund’. 281 

Kantababu paid no heed to the orders or Perwannahs or re¬ 
solutions of the Calcutta Committee. In his desperation Krisnananda 
made another petition to the Committee. 232 

But nothing happened. Kantababu was preparing for a major 
move, so he did not stir at all. Even Krisnanund Sircar now knew 
that he was fighting a lost case. He would neither get the value or 
possession of his Salt nor would he be ever able to collect either the 
khallary rent or boil salt of his own in the Parbaharry. 

Kantababu went before the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in its second term in 1780 and accused James Archdekin of damaging 
his Salt and claimed Rs. 1 lakh as the value of goods and damages. 288 
This dramatic gesture was a clear proof of the self confidence gained 
afresh by Kantababu. As this dispute with Archdekin will be discuss¬ 
ed later in detail, it is to be noticed that the effect of this suit was 
enormous on Krisnanund Sircar, who stopped sending petitions to 
the Calcutta Committee. 

The dispute between Krisnananda and Kantababu did not 
reach any conclusion but just fizzled out. Nothing is however found 
in the records about the later life of Krisnanund, who disappeared 
from the scene and settled in Serampore, which was a Danish Colony, 
like his alleged adopted son. In compliance with the Order of the 
Governor General in Council of 30 November 1779 G. G. Ducarel 
submitted a long report summarising the Proceedings of the Calcutta 
Committee in respect of the dispute on the 4 February 1780. But this 
was not taken up till 9 December 1783, by which time a lot of water 
had passed through the Ganges and the urgency of the problem was 
withered. The dispute had also become stale and the meaning lost. 

ni Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 14th July 1780, 
pp. 1831-1834. 

»■/»«/., of 17th August 1780, pp. 2087-2088. 

•"I.O.R. Range 166. VoL 84. Proceedings of the Bengal Law Council of 26th June 

1781. 
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The Superintendent of the Khalsa could not even afford any solution 
but remarked that with the interests of the zamindar Bcernarayan, 
his Naib Kandarpa Dass, Govindprasad, Krisnakanta Nandy, 
Krisnananda Sircar and Gocul Chund Nundy being tangled up, it 
was impossible for him to unearth the real truth of the matter. 284 
Curiously the Revenue Department did not resolve anything on the 
report other than recording it in their Proceedings. 

The echo of this dispute could be heard in the Supreme Court 
for a few years more. Two suits filed by Kantababu are known. The 
first against ‘Budinaut Roy and others’ was filed in early 1781. 
‘Budinaut Roy’ was an intimate friend of Krisnananda Sircar. In the 
suit Baidyanath Roy has been termed as a partner of Krisnanund in 
the salt business. Filing his answer against the complainant he denied 
ever having served under Kantababu or having any responsibility 
of repaying the amount of money demanded by him. He alleged that 
while Kantababu was away from Calcutta, Nursing Baboo his 
brother entered the house of Krisnananda Sircar at Shovabazar 
with a great amount of peons and servants on the 4th day of Bhadur 
1180 (17 Aug. 1773) and removed several books and private papers 
belonging to Krisnanund. 

The second suit was instituted against Herbert Harris on 30 
November 1781 claiming damages for losing 25,000 Mds. of Salt 
valued at S a Rs. 80,000. Even in this case affidavits of Baidyanath 
Roy, ‘servant of Krisnanund Sircar’, has been filed. Here Baidyanath 
states that he had been a Gomastah of Krisnanund Sircar. The 
suit which was decided against Kantababu found Herbert Harris 
not guilty on 1 March 1783. 285 

(c) Against James Archdekin 

While the dispute between Krisnananda Sircar and Krisna- 

m Proceedings of the Revenue Dept., of 9th December 1783, pp. 2623-2660. 

a. Kistnacaunt Nundee vs. Budinaut Roy & others, Supreme Court. Equity. 
Answer of Budinaut Roy filed on 19 February 1781. - 

b. Kisno Cauntoo Baboo vs. Herbert Harris, Supreme Court. Pleaside. 4th Term 

1781. 

c. See also Appendix No. 8 for Kantababu’s involvement in some Supreme Court 
cases as noted by Justice John Hyde. 
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kanta Nandy was going on James Archdekin as Salt Agent con¬ 
fiscated the salt which Kantababu claimed to be his, which were 
stacked in the Parbaharry Mahal. Kantababu made a passing 
reference to the incident in his Petition of Appeal to the Supreme 
Council of Revenue on 30 November 1779, but did not take any fur¬ 
ther action then. As the complaint was generally against Krisnananda 
Sircar, little notice was taken at the time of the allegations. Kanta¬ 
babu wrote, ‘(His Gomastah Bangshidhar Mitra) had sent people 
on his own part into the Mofussil, made advances of money, improved 
the Khallaries and manufactured salt, out of which manufactory 
your petitioner delivered a Quantity of 26 thousand Maunds unto 
Government, and the remainder thereof was taken by Mr. Arch¬ 
dekin’. 238 

In the suit against him he gave the details of this confiscation, 
‘(On the) twentieth day of March in the year of Christ one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy four (20th March 1774), at Parbayree 
in the district of Hidgelcc in the province of Bengal aforesaid (Kanta¬ 
babu) was possessed of the Goods and Chattels following, that is to 
say Fifty three thousand seven hundred and fifty maunds of Salt of 
the value of Arcot Rupees Sixty thousand as of his own proper Goods 
and chatties’.... ‘but the said James Archdekin afterwards, to wit on 
the first day of November, in the year of our Christ last aforesaid 
(1st November 1774), at Parbayree aforesaid in the District and 
province aforesaid, converted and disposed of, the said Goods and 
Chattels to his own proper use, to the Damage of the said Kisnacaunt 
Nundee of Arcot Rupees One hundred thousand’. 287 

Kantababu thus utilised the opportunity of teaching Archdekin 
a good lesson. He could not have forgotten die difficulties created by 
the Salt Agent which ultimately led to the closure of his Salt trade. 
He could not take any action against the Salt Agent as many of 
his petitions about shortage or nonsupply of salt was left to his 
mercy. Presumably Kantababu resented the introduction of Kama- 
luddin as Renter, which led to his ultimate relinquishment of the 

“•Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 30th November 1779, pp. 3808*3815. 

“•Home Dept. Law Proceedings. LJR. No. 24 of 26th June 1781, pp. 223*248. 
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Salt kkallaries. By introducing Kamaluddin, Archdckin was himself 
trying to control the Kkallaries set up by Kantababu by appointing 
his own gomastah as the under-renter of Kamaluddin, which post 
was first held by Ramprasad Mukherjee and then by Shyam Chucker- 
bartee. The action of Archdekin at the Parbaharry Mahal was open 
to comments, moreover he had relinquished his office of the Salt 
Agent. So this was a good opportunity to settle old scores. 

The intent of Kantababu or the claim of the suit was never in 
doubt. He had repeatedly pointed out that the suit was for 53,750 
Mds. of Salt which was stacked at Parbaharry, the value of which 
was Arcot Rs. 60,000. The damage claimed was Arcot Rs. 1,00,000. 
It was categorically stated that Archdekin had removed the salt on 
20 March 1774 and sold them on 1st November of the same year. 
There was no ambiguity either in the complaint or in the claim of 
damages. It is curious therefore to find how a longweb of distortion 
was woven over the incident. 

The suit was instituted in the fourth Term of the Supreme Court 
being moved on the 16 November 1780. The first information was 
recorded on 4 January 1781. On this date the Provincial Council of 
Revenue wrote to the Board about the suit. They wilfully created 
confusion by writing that the thika khallaries of Lokcnath Nandi, 
the son of Kantababu was transferred to Kamaluddin. Now Kanta- 
babu’s complaint against Archdekin was in grudge of that deed. 288 
The body of letter No. 15 written in response to the enquiries of the 
Governor General’s letter of the 19th December 1780, clearly 
demonstrates the attempt of the Provincial Council to confuse the 
issue. Perhaps for the first time in the history of the East India 
Company an official report started with, ‘we imagine\ m The word 
* Khaliary * gave them the opportunity of relating the word with the 
lost Khallaries of Kantababu and the whole affair was simplified 
merely as a grouse of a person who had lost some salt manufactory 
under the orders of the Government. 

*•• IOR. Bengal Revenue Consultations of 30th March 1781. Entry No. 3 & 4. 

'••Home Dept. Law Proceedings (c.No. 1.) of 30th March 1781 Lr. No. 15. 
pp. 172-175. 
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This important letter needs to be read in full. ‘We imagine that 
the complaint of Gauntoo Baboo against Mr. Archdekin is for a 
quantity of Tccca salt boiled by the Farmer and which was taken 
possession of afterwards by the Company and forms a part of our 
deliveries of Salt to the Board of Trade. Before the Contract for the 
delivering the Tecka Salt was entered into with Camul-ud-deen, 
Cauntoo Baboo in the name of his son Lucknaut Nundee, boiled salt 
at the Teeka Kallarics. After several applications from Lucknaut 
Nundee, respecting the Quantity of salt he had boiled before the 
Kallarics were ordered to be made over to Camaul-ud-deen the 
Farmer which he first stated at 26,000 Mds. and afterwards 43,000 
Mds., a reference was made to your Board and on the 22nd August 
1774 you were pleased to Order that the Quantity of 26,000 Mds. 
should be delivered to Lucknaut Nundee to transport to Chitpore, 
and on its being weighed off there to the Company, that the Com¬ 
pany were to settle with him on Terms before agreed upon. He 
accordingly did receive the sum of. 25,322 Rupees for the same 
number of maunds which his salt turned out. 

*For any surplus over the above 26,000 Maunds your Hon’ble 
Board directed that it should be delivered to the Farmer Camaul-ud- 
deen who was to account with Lucknaut Nundee for it and pay him 
the Principal and Interest of his advances to the Molungees. Dated 
Hougly 4th January 1781. Signed—D. Anderson, H. Richardson 
and Thomas Law’. 240 

It is interesting to note here that while Kantababu complained 
about forcible removal of his salt from Parbaharry on 20 March 
1774 by James Archdekin, this was being confused with the action 
committed after the 22 August 1774. The discrepancies created 
some suspicion, so the Governor General called for all the papers 
in regard to the dispute between Kantababu and Archdekin. The 
Supreme Council explained, ‘The intention of our reference was to 
know in what manner Mr. Archdekin as an officer of the Govern¬ 
ment, is entitled to be defended in the suit commenced against him, 
deeming it just, that he should be indemnified and defended for 

**°Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 30th March, 1781, pp. 172-175. 
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every act done by him in that character and in execution of the 
Orders of the Government, but not for such matter as relate to his 
own personal concerns. We must therefore be furnished with 
further Information before we can give the order requested by 
Mr. Archdekin’. 241 

Governor General Hastings asked for all the papers and also 
the views of Archdekin. The reply came on the 26 June 1781 when 
it was placed and formed a part of the Proceedings. The letter No. 24 
signed by D. Anderson, Sami. Charters and G. Croftcs dated 
Calcutta the 4 June 1781 read as follows, ‘On receipt of your 
orders of the 30th March last we called on Mr. Archdekin to furnish 
us with further information relative to the Suit instituted against 
him by Kisno Caunt Nundec, so that you might be enabled to judge 
in what manner as an Officer of Government he is entitled to be 
defended in it. 

‘That Gendeman, accordingly sent us a copy of the Bill of Plaint 
filed against him and copies of the orders issued, from time to time, 
by the late Calcutta Committee, regarding the Teeka Salt which is 
said to be the object of the present suit. All these papers we have 
now the honour to lay before you. 

‘On perusal of these papers several contradictions appeared with 
respect to the name of the Prosecutor, the Quantity of salt, and the 
nature of the acts and Orders which had given rise to the Suit, but 
as it seemed probable that Mr. Archdekin on their being pointed out 
to him might be able to furnish us with some further explanations, 
our President abstracted these contradictions and drew them out in 
the form of a Minute, shewing Reasons why Mr. Archdekin could 
not from that information contained in these papers (be) defended by 
Government, and he called on the gentleman to answer them. 

*A copy of our President’s minute and Mr. Archdekin’s answer 
are now also enclosed. 

ul Home Dept. Law Proceedings (c. No. 1) of 30th March 1781, Lr. No. 15 
pp. 172-175. 

Also, IOR. Proceedings of Bengal Law Council, Range 166, Vol. 84 of 30th 
March 1781. 
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‘On the whole wc arc inclined to think that the acts which have 
given rise to the suit were done by Mr. Archdekin as Salt Agent at 
Hidglcc in the execution of the orders of the Calcutta Committee 
under whose authority he acted, but we are still at a loss to determine 
how far his conduct in this instance has been regulated by the strict 
letter of his Orders. 

‘Under these circumstances we beg leave to recommend that 
the Company’s Attorney should be instructed to defend the suit, 
but that it should be left to your future consideration, to determine 
from the facts which may appear in Evidence at the Trial, how far 
Mr. Archdekin is entitled to Indemnification should the cause be 
decided in favour of the plaintiff.’ 242 

Three points clearly emerge from this letter. 

(a) The President minuted that according to his opinion 
Mr. Archdckin could not be defended by the Government, 
but being in minority had signed the letter agreed to by 
the Majority. Thus David Anderson clearly demons¬ 
trated his views regarding the suit instituted against James 
Archdekin. 

(b) The other two favoured his cause and wanted him to be 
defended by the Company’s Attorney though they 
conceded that ‘wc arc still at a loss to determine how far 
his conduct in this instance has been regulated by the 
strict letter of his Orders’; and again, ‘the Company’s 
Attorney should be instructed to defend the suit (and) to 
determine from the Facts which may appear in Evidence 
at the Trial’; which shows they themselves were not clear 
in their mind about the innocence of Archdekin. 

(c) Even before the suit started they were pleading for 
‘indemnification should the cause be decided in favour 

“Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 26th June 1781. Letter No. 24, pp. 223-225. 

Also, IOR. Proceedings of Bengal Law Council, Range 166. vol. 84 of 26th June 
1781. 
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of the plaintiff*. This point also shows that they fully 
knew that the cause of the suit was not committed by 
Archdekin in the course of his duty as the l^alt Agent. 

It is now necessary to know why David Anderson delivered a 
separate minute stating reasons that the suit commenced against 
Archdckin should not be defended by the Company, drawing his 
conclusions from the papers laid before the Committee. 

‘Because the suit is instituted by Kissnacaunt Nundey and the 
Calcutta Committee’s Orders relate to salt said to belong to Lucknaut 
Nundey. 

‘Because the suit is instituted for 53,570 Maunds of salt and the 
Calcutta Committee’s orders (where they mention quantity) speak 
only of 26,000 Maunds. 

‘Because from these two circumstances it is not clear that the salt 
for which Mr. Archdekin is now prosecuted was the same 26,000 
Maunds of Salt, which he was authorised by the Calcutta Committee 
in their Order of 6th May 1774 to deliver to Gamaul-Ul-Dhecn and 
lastly because it appears that the Calcutta Committee in their Orders 
of the 22nd August 1774 afterwards directed that Mr. Arclidekin, 
should cause the said 26,000 Maunds of Salt to be restored by the 
Farmer to the Agents of Lucknaut Nundey and the President there¬ 
fore conceives that no suit could be instituted against Mr. Archdekin 
for this salt, more especially as it appears that on the 28th of February 
1775, the President of the Calcutta Committee directed Mr. Arch¬ 
dekin to let Lucknaut Nundey’s people bring up the salt to Calcutta. 

‘It indeed appears that the Calcutta Committee, on the 1st of 
August 1777, issued a general Order to Mr. Archdekin to deliver 
over the Teeka Salt to the Agent to the Board of Trade, but the 
Committee can have no grounds to suppose that the salt now sued 
for by Kissen Caunt Nundey and which was said to have been taken 
by Mr. Archdekin in 1774 formed a part of the salt comprehended 
under that Order. 
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‘It must, however, be observed that these opinions are formed 
merely from the papers now before us, and without a reference to 
any other records. It is not impossible, therefore, that further in¬ 
formation may throw a very different light on the matter.’? 43 

David Anderson thus invited James Archdekin to throw a very 
different light on the matter. Urged and encouraged by Charters 
and Croftes who were constituting the Majority in the three men 
Committee, James Archdekin replied to the Minute stating the 
‘Reasons why the suit carrying on hitherto by Mr. Archdekin at his 
own expense, tho’ he had no concern directly or indirectly with 
Lucknaut Nundee or Kisnacunt Nundee but as Agent to the Hon’ble 
Company, should be defended by the Board, drawn from Reason, 
Honor, Justice, and the nature of Employment which he fulfilled. 

‘Because, if the malice of the Plaintiff, or the ignorence of the 
Attorney employed by him; or both these or other causes, should 
occasion a misnomer to be made us of, with a view of throwing 
obscurity on the transaction, or of misleading the Council and 
Committee, the Agent ought to be supported and protected with a 
spirit and zeal proportionate to the artifices of his oppressors. A 
reference to CamauI-UI-Deen, the Farmer, to Mr. Dacres, the then 
President and to the farmer of modern Plaintiffs (?), the two Nundees 
will easily and readily convince the Committee that Lucknaut Nundee 
was the pretended sufferer by the delivery of the Tceka salt who is 
now by a Law Quirk, metamorphosed into Kissencaunt Nundee. Mr. 
Archdekin requests this Committee, in order to be fully satisfied of 
the Truth of his assertion, would summon Camaul O’ Dcen and the 
two Nundees to attend at their next meeting, when Mr. Archdekin 
will also be present, confront and confute his accusers. 

‘Because the suit instituted for 53,700 (maunds of Salt) appears 
evidently to be commenced with a view of distressing, or ruining the 
Innocent and merely the nominal Agent, by making so large a 
Claim against him now, tho’ he had neither power, authority or charge 

,43 Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 26th June 1781. pp. 242-244. 

Also IOR. Proceedings of Bengal Law Council, Range 166 Vol. 84 of 26th June 
1781. 
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of the salt at the Time he is said to have seized it, wiicreas his full 
demand against the Company for the pretended damage of taking the 
tecka calaries out of his hands in 1774 and making them over to the 
Farmer, amounted to no more than maunds 26,000 as appears by 
his Petition delivered to the Calcutta Committee in April 1774. The 
Board ever attentive to moving representations sent an Order to the 
Committee to permit the Plaintiff Lukenaut Nundce to transport to 
Ghitpore the 26,000 maunds of Teeka Salt, which were granted to 
him as a Recompense, for his pretended sufferings, that he might be 
paid for it 100 Siccas per hundred maunds, the price allowed the 
Farmer. Lukenaut received the 26,000 maunds in Question thro’ 
the agent and was paid for it at the stipulated ratc,.tho’ the Agent 
has not yet been paid for the extra servants employed for weighing, 
tho’ he has frequently applied to Lukenaut Nundce conformable to 
the Calcutta Committee’s Orders. That the identical salt alluded to, 
was received by Lukenaut Nundee and by him delivered to the 
Company at Chitporc and paid for, the Agent appeals to Mr. Dacres, 
to Gongo Govid (sic Govind) the Committee’s Dewan, and to all the 
European and Native officers of the Committee now in Calcutta. 

‘Because that from the preceeding circumstances and from the 
Testimony of the several persons referred to, it will fully appear that 
the Agent, if he were disposed to be Guilty of acts of Injustice, Vio¬ 
lence or Oppressions, which he defies, Envy, Malice and Calumny, to 
assert, could not injure Lukenaut Nundee or Kissencaunt Nundee in 
delivering or withholding any salt from them, teeka or otherwise, as 
in lieu of 26,000 Maunds, they gave up all right of Title to the Teeka 
Colaries and entered into an Engagement not to molest the Farmer 
or Mol ungees, on any account or pretence whatsoever in considera¬ 
tion of the Board’s indulgence of the 26,000 Maunds. 

‘Arid last because the Committee’s writing to the Agent was 
merely an act of Formality and that the Naib was the Confidential 
Man, and delivering officers, and of course that he or the Committee 
are the proper objects of Prosecution, for any Injustice done, and not 
the Agent who is perfectly innocent of this, and he hopes of every 
charge which Friend or Foe can bring against him. He expects from 
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the Justice of the Committee of Revenue that they will appoint a 
day for confronting him with his accusers; a speedy Day as the Term 
approaches fast and leaves it entirely to them to recommend his being 
abandoned, or supported in the present suit, as the result of the 
Confrontation may direct.’ 244 

It cannot be denied that the defence presented by Archdekin 
was extremely weak. Moreover twice he mildly insinuated that the 
indulgence of the Board was with Lokenath Nandy. He presented 
only two arguments. The first being that as a Company servant he 
cannot be held responsible while the second was that if the respon¬ 
sibility would be fixed upon him it should also be fixed on the Com¬ 
mittee and the Naib. He offered a single solution namely confronta¬ 
tion with the accusers. Not once does he mention anything about 
the Parbaliarry Mahal or the salt confiscated there, or whether he 
acted without any right or authority. 

The Board read these papers along with the following: 

1. A letter dated 24th January 1771 From the Calcutta 
Committee to James Archdekin. 

2. Extracts from a Resolution dated 24th January 1774 from 
the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. 

3. A letter dated 1st April 1774 From the Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee of Revenue to James Archdekin. 

4. Extracts from a Pedtion of Lucknaut Nundce read in 
Calcutta Committee on 1st April 1774. 

5. Extracts of the Resolution dated 1st April 1774 of the 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue. 

6. A letter dated 6th May 1774 From The Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee to James Archdekin. 

7. A letter dated 21st June 1744 -do- to James Archdekin. 

8. -do- 27tli June 1774 -do- -do- 

9. -do- 22nd August 1774 -do- -do- 

* u Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 26th June 1781, pp. 244-248. 

Also IOR. Proceedings of Bengal Law Council. Range 166. Vol. 84 of 26th June 
1781. 
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10. A letter dated 28th February 1775 From H. Cottrell to 

James Archdekin. 

11. -do- 1st August 1777 From the Galcutta Com¬ 
mittee of Revenue to J. Archdekin. 845 

As all these letters and resolutions have been already dealt with 
repetition of them is considered unnecessary. 

Along with these papers were sent the plaint of Krisnakanta 
Nandy and the reply in defence of James Archdekin which will be 
fully referred to presently. 

The Supreme Council of Revenue considered all these papers 
and came to the conclusion that the suit against James Archdckin 
will not be defended by the Company as there was nothing to prove 
that the suit was instituted for any action done by Archdekin during 
the course of his duty as an officer of the Company. The Supreme 
Council agreed with the Minority decision of David Anderson and 
found that the Company had no reason to instruct their Attorney to 
defend the suit. The arguments of Archdekin were too shallow to 
change this decision and the papers presented with the letter could 
not also prove the contention of Archdckin and his friends. In fact 
Archdckin’s behaviour in this period has been so high-handed that 
almost any piece of evidence would have gone against the arguments 
presented by him. 

The proceedings of the day was presided over by the Governor 
General and Edward Wheler who unanimously agreed not to 
support Archdckin in the suit instituted against him by Krisna 
Kanta Nandy. The resolution and the letter was both simple and 
straight forward. 

‘Agreed that the following Answer be written to the Committee 
of Revenue. 

To Mr. David Anderson, President and Members Committee 
of Revenue. 


,M Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 26th June 1781, pp. 229-241. 
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‘Gentlemen, We have received your letter of the 4th Instant 
with the papers accompanying it, concerning the suit instituted by 
Kisnacaunt Nundee against Mr. Archdekin. 

‘We desire you will inform Mr. Archdckinin answer to his 
application to us, that the suit must be defended by himself, and 
that we shall determine from the Facts which may appear in Evi¬ 
dence at the Trial, how far he is entitled to Indemnification, should 
the Cause be decided against him. Fort William 26th June 178F. 248 

Thus Archdekin was left on his own to defend himself against 
Kantababu. Kantababu had to put the charges in an efficient manner 
by first mentioning it in the Appeal against Krishnananda Sircar on 
30 November 1779 which would undoubtedly be a strong evidence 
in his favour. This suit was the first of its kind instituted by Kanta¬ 
babu in the Supreme Court of Judicature. The charges were framed 
by Attorney Stackhouse Tolfrey and signed by Richard Litchfield. 
The Bill of Plaint was as under: 

i 

‘In the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

Plea Side—Fourth Term in the Year of Our Lord Christ, One 

thousand seven hundred and eighty. Fort William in Bengal. 

‘Kisnacaunt Nundee by Stackhouse Tolfrey his Attorney 
complains of James Archdekin of Calcutta, Inhabitat being a person 
subject to the Jurisdiction of this Hon’ble Court for that, whereas 
the said Kisnacaunt Nundee to wit on the Tenth day of Choit in the 
Bengal Year One Thousand one hundred and Eighty answering to 
the twentieth day of March in the year of Clirist One Thousand 
seven hundred and seventy four, at Parbyree in the district of 
Hidglee in the province of Bengal aforesaid was possessed of the 
Goods and Chattels following that is to say Fifty three Thousand 
seven hundred and fifty maunds of Salt of die value of Arcot Rupees 
Sixty Thousand as of his own proper Goods and Chattels and being 
thereof so possessed the said Kisnacaunt Nundee Casually lost the 

•“Home Dept. Law Proceeding* of 26th June 1781, (L.S. No. 6), p. 248. 

Also IOR. Proceedings of Bengal Law Council, Range 166. Vo. 84 of 26th June 
1781. 
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said Goods and Chattels afterwards to wit, on the same day and year 
aforesaid at Parbyree aforesaid in the District of Hidgclee and in the 
province aforesaid came by finding to the hands and possession of the 
said James Archdekin, yet the said James Archdekin knowing the 
said Goods and Chattels to be the proper Goods and Chattels of the 
said Kisnacaunt Nundce and to him the said Kisnacaunt Nundee of 
right to belong and appertain yet contriving and fraudcntly (sic— 
fraudulently) intending craftily and subtilly to deceive and defraud 
the said Kisnacaunt Nundce in this particular hath not yet delivered 
the said Goods and Chattels to the said Kisnacaunt Nundce, although 
often requested so to do, but the said James Archdekin afterwards, 
to wit on the first day of November in the year of Christ last afore¬ 
said, the Parbyree aforesaid in the District and province aforesaid, 
converted and disposed of, the said Goods and Chattels to his own 
proper use, to the Damage of the said Kisnacaunt Nundee, of Arcot. 
Rupees One hundred thousand. 

‘A true Copy. Signed Richard Litchfield Pro they Stackhouse 
Tolfrey, Attorney for the Plaintiff.’ 247 

Archdekin filed his Petition of Defence signed by J. Hare and 
moved by the Attorney Edward Brampton. 

‘The said James Archdekin by Edward Brampton his Attorney 
comes and defends the force and injury and says that he is not guilty 
of the premises above, charged against him, and of this he puts him¬ 
self upon the Court and the said James Archdekin, for future plea in 
this behalf, by leave of the Court for that purpose, first had and 
obtained, says that the said Kisnacaunt Nundee ought not to have or 
maintain his action aforesaid against him, because he says that the 
plaint aforesaid of the said Kisnacaunt Nundee was exhibited on the 
Sixteenth day of November in the year of our Lord One thousand 
eleven hundred and eighty and not before, and that he the said James 
Archdekin, any time within six years next before the Exhibition of 
the said Plaint of him, the said Kisnacaunt Nundee was not guilty of 

“’Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 26th June 1781, pp. 225-227. 

Also IOR. Proceedings of the Bengal Law Council, Range 166, Vol. 84 of 26th 
June 1781. 
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the Premises of which the said Kisnacaunt Nundec hath above 
complained against him; and this he is ready to verify. Wherefore he 
prays Judgement if the said Kisnacaunt Nundee ought to have or 
maintain his action against him.’ 248 

The defence of Archdekin is extremely interesting. He does not 
deny the charges but carefully uses legal terminology of not admit¬ 
ting them either. His main defence is that as the action against which 
the complaint has been made was over six years late, it should not 
be maintained in law. This could have been a very illuminating legal 
battle. Both the points of law and administration raised in the suit 
could have been of considerable interest to the posterity. Unfortu¬ 
nately nothing further has yet been found about this case in the later 
records. Neither the Board of Revenue proceedings nor the Supreme 
Court Records* of the period mention anything about the suit or 
what happened to it. It is therefore unknown whether Archdekin 
was humbled for his deed and had to pay the damage; whether he 
could defend himself successfully proving the vagueness of the claim 
of his complainant; whether it was decided that charges against an 
action should be brought to the Court within a specified period 
otherwise they will not be maintainable in law; or whether the 
evidence of the Trial proved to be in favour of Kantababu who 
received satisfaction. There arc so many possibilities if the suit was 
defended. It is also possible that the Governor General was able to 
bring a compromise and settle the suit out of Court. It is extremely 
curious that after the Proceedings of 26th June 1781 no records 
of the suit has been found either in the Administrative or Court 
Records. 

After both the parties had marshalled their strength to fight a 
big battle in the Supreme Court the lack of any information from 
any source appears as an anticlimax. 

M8 Home Dept. Law Proceedings of 26th June 1781, pp. 225?227. 

Also IOR. Proceedings of the Bengal Law Council, Range 166. Vol. 84 of 26th 
June 1781. 

•The Supreme Court Records are in an appalling state, if they are put to order a 
further search may be conducted. 
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(d) Allegations made for Salt Trade 

To those readers who consider Henry Beveridge to be a careless 
historian this section is redundant. They are requested to pass on to 
the next item. Unfortunately in the Indian peninsula Beveridge 
is still quoted by some writers and is considered to be important. 
Two lines would have been otherwise sufficient to deal with the book 
of Beveridge discussed below. 

Though Burke had said on the Third day of the Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, ‘Whoever has heard of Mr. Hastings’ name, with 
any knowledge of Indian connections, has heard of his banian, 
Gantoo Baboo’, 249 he did not ever refer to the salt trade. In fact the 
charge against Kantababu of smuggling salt was brought into the 
Council by General Clavering on the 30 December 1774 and 12 May 
1775. These charges could not be proved at the time, and remained 
as futile when they were discussed again by Henry Beveridge which 
will be duly taken up. It is to be noted here that as Philip Francis 
never felt that the charge of smuggling salt was tenable against 
Kantababu, Edmund Burke did not raise it during the Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. 

Henry Beveridge is perhaps the only author, who discussed the 
alleged charges against Kantababu of smuggling salt. He relied 
solely on the charges made by General Clavering in the Council on 
the 30 December 1774 and 12 May 1775 and notwithstanding the 
proof which was presented by the Governor General to prove the 
allegations false, persisted in repeating them. 

Henry Beveridge I.C.S. in his Trial of Nandakumar (1st Edition 
published by Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta in 1886) 
took up his pen to prove that Warren Hastings caused the death of 
his subject by a miscarriage of justice. It became necessary therefore 
to prove that Kamaluddin, a chief witness for the prosecution was 
influenced by the Governor General. One of the arguments put 
forward by Beveridge is that Kamaluddin was really the Benamdar 

M *Sir Charles Philip Huntingdon, Ed. Burke’s Works, Vdl. X. Bickers & Sons 
Ltd., p. 19. 
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or a person under total control of Kantababu in the Salt business, 
and was therefore under his obligation. He further argues that as 
Kantababu was the Banian of the Governor General, Kamaluddin 
was really acting according to the instructions of his master and 
therefore his evidence was untrustworthy. It is necessary to examine 
the allegations of Beveridge in regard to the Salt business of Kanta¬ 
babu which starts from the very first page of the book. Each of the 
12 points raised by Beveridge will be described and the truth of them 
discussed. 

1. Beveridge 

'Kamaluddin Khan the principal witness in the three trials of 
conspiracy and forgery, was clearly connected in business with Kanta¬ 
babu the banian of Hastings'. Footnote adding that—‘The Arabic- 
word ‘farzi’—fictitious—is the proper term to denote the relation 
of Kamaluddin to Kantababu. Benamdar is I think, a solecism, 
though it is often used’. 250 

Discussion 

Beveridge has been so engrossed in trying to prove Kamaluddin 
as the agent of Kantababu that he completely disregarded ( a ) the 
salt business that Kantababu had been doing uninterruptedly since 
1768 if not from 1767; (b) he completely ignores the salt accounts 
of the different years already discussed in the early part of this article; 
and (r) the fact that it was Nandakumar’s son and a close associate 
who stood as Kamaluddin’s Security as early as 1772. 251 There is 
absolutely no proof that Kamaluddin had ever been the benamdar 
of Kantababu and Beveridge has not been capable of presenting any 
evidence for his incorrect assertion. 

2. Beveridge 

‘It was these thika Khalaries too which Kamal sublet in Baisakh 
1181 (April 1774) to Hastings* banyan Kantababu. The petition 

•••H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, (1886), p. 1. 

•“Proceedings of the Comptrollirfg Committee of Revenue of 12th August 1772, 
p. 448. 

17 
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speaks of fiabu Leeknace and Nundee as the sub-lessee, but one 
need hardly observe that this is a misprint for Lok Nath Nandi, 
the infant son of Kantababu in whose name he took Psfrgana Bahar- 
band. This agrees with the remarks of General Glavering in the 
minutes of 30 December 1774 and 12 May 1775\*“ 

Discussion 

It is extremely interesting to find that Beveridge thought that 
Lokenath Nandy was a sub-lessee to Kamaluddin the Renter from 
April 1774. Had he looked into the Proceedings without haste, the 
truth would have been apparently clear to him. This needed on his 
part the necessity to study the whole of the salt business of Kanta¬ 
babu. It was indeed between August 1772 and April 1774 when 
Kantababu worked the 403| Khallaries in the name of his son 
Lokenath, he was technically a lessee under Kamaluddin who was the 
Renter of Hijli. But Beveridge never knew this. By examining stray 
proceedings he was confused. If he would have carefully looked into 
the detailed accounts he would have found that Kantababu’s salt 
business fell in three dear categories: (a) As a manufacturer of salt 
from 1768 till he delivered the 403J tikka khallaries to Kamaluddin 
and relinquished' his salt business in April 1774; (b) As an ex-man u- 
facturer who legitimatdy claimed the balance of the salt manu¬ 
factured by him. He also laid a further daim to 53750 Mds. valueing 
Rs. 60,000 and (c) As a wholesaler of salt in which capacity he 
worked from 1774 till 1776-77. 

To the accusations made by General Clavering, Warren 
Hastings, the Governor General made the following comments: T 
cannot avoid expressing my surprise to meet in this place with a 
repetition of the assertion before made by General Clavering, that 
my Banyan Cantoo Baboo was concerned in the complaint which 
was preferred against Cumal O deen Cawn, because I have produced 
dean proofs on the consultations that my banyan had no cannecdon 
with Cumal O deen Cawn, but regarded him as the instrument of 
injuries sustained by him in the order passed by the Board for dis- 

“■H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, (1886), p. £72. 
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possessing him of his teeka collaries (or salt works manufactured by 
hired workmen) and giving them to Gumal O deen, and in his 
subsequent disputes between them, concerning the separation of 
their property in those works. Vide Consultations of 8th 

February, 21st June, 22nd July, 16th August and 4th October 
1774.* 262 

The assertion made by General .Clavering and repeated by 
Beveridge was a total misrepresentation of facts. Lokenath Nandy 
had never been a sub-lessee under Kamaluddin Khan after April 
1774. In a petition dated 25 July 1774 Kamaluddin himself submits 
that Ramprasad Mukherji was the Kaktinadar or under farmer or 
sub-lessee of the 400 and odd tikka khalaries which were lately held 
by Lokenath Nandy. 254 After the relinquishment of these Khallaries 
by Kantababu they continued to be known as the ‘teeka khallaries of 
Lokenath Nandy*, creating a huge confusion to the hurried reader 
Beveridge committed the same mistake. He did not realise that the 
Khallaries which were still referred to as the ‘Khallaries of Loke¬ 
nath Nandy* no longer belonged to him and had been actually 
handed over to Kamaluddin Khan who had sub-leased them to 
his Katkinader Ramprasad Mukheiji the Gomastah of the Salt 
Agent, James Archdekin. This is confirmed by Ramprasad Mukheiji 
who complains that though Kamaluddin agreed to lease him the 
401 tikka khallaries lately held by Lokenath Nandy, has only 
delivered 269 Khallaries. 256 


The assertion that Beveridge did not understand the impli¬ 
cations of Kamaluddin*s petition will be further clarified if another 
petition of Kamaluddin Khan is carefully read: ‘Rampersaud 
Muccaijea, Mr. Archdekin being Security took the CutkunDa of 
Lokenaut Nundy’s Teeka callaries in the Pargunahs of Bhairee, 
Butkurra and Lumamoota on the following terms, viz. He was to 
deliver through me the quantity of Sixty thousand maunds of Salt 


•MThe Governor General delivered to the Board an address. Hie Report of this 
was sent to the Court of Directors by die Pacific dated 22nd February 1775. 

Lottos and Despatches and tmet pasem preserved in die Fegenui Department of 
Government of India, 1772-1785. Iditcl d. M. Forrest (IW)i Vol. II, p. 270. 

w PneeediiiB i die Cdcutta Committee of Revenue of 25thjuly I774,pp. 238-293. 
w Hid., pp. 242-244. 
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of 82 Sicca weight to Government at Ghitpur’. 258 Thus Kamaluddin 
or his sublessee Ramprasad never denied the fact that they had been 
the Renter and his Kutkinadar, each charging the other with breach 
of contract. The Beveridge statement is therefore totally wrong and 
misleading. If he had read the Consultations without a motive he 
would have easily found that Kantababu was never a lessee of Kamal¬ 
uddin after April 1774 either in his own name or that of his son’s. 

The way Beveridge remarks about the name ( Babu Lccknace 
and Nundee’, it sounds as if Kantababu wilfully tried to cover up 
the name of his son by misspelling it for some ulterior purpose. 
This is also not correct. Throughout the proceedings various forms 
of misreading and misprinting of the name of Lokenath is found. 
Thus the common mistakes are Lucknaut, Lookenaut and Loknaut 
etc., the two of the most hilarious being Balochkunet Nundee Jee 287 
and Lockum Paddy. 2 * 8 To impugn that these were done with a 
purpose is nothing short of cupidity. The spelling and sound of the 
Bengali names were not simple for the translators, who were fore¬ 
igners, some with imperfect knowledge of Bengali, so they made 
childish mistakes while translating the names or copying. The 
petitions, letters and accounts made by Kantababu and his son to 
the authorities in regard to their business in salt clearly prove that 
they were too big as salt merchants to be camouflaged under defec¬ 
tive names. Beveridge never comprehended how important a Salt 
merchant Kantababu had been. 

3. Beveridge 

‘The most striking proof of this is Kamaluddin's statement 
(the proof that Kantababu was his sub-lessee) in the third petition 
given to Nanda Kumar. This petition begins with the words, “In 
die month of Baisakh 1181 (Velloyity) Ram Prasad Mukheijee under- 
farmed the Thika Khalaris from me, on account of Babu Leekenacc 
and Nundee, giving Mr. Archdekin as his Security”. 2 ** 

•“Proceeding* of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 3rd October 1775, p. 1541. 
(Kamaluddin Khan** petition) of 25th July 1774, pp. 238-239. 
of 27th June 1774, pp. 112-113. 

« WH. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, pp. 234. * 
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Discussion 

The passage quoted is perfectly clear in meaning and cor¬ 
responds with the facts quoted earlier, Beveridge eager to prove 
his point had misread the meaning taking ‘on account of’ to mean 
‘on behalf of’. His lack of knowledge about the salt business of Kanta- 
babu prompted him to this mistake, otherwise he would have realised 
that ‘on account of’ in this case meant ‘belonged to’ or ‘were lately 
owned by’. As there is no doubt about the interpretation of the 
passage being categorically stated both by Kamaluddin and Ram- 
prasad that the teeka khallaries bf Lokenath now belong to them, 
Beveridge once again proves to be wrong. His over eagerness to find 
some proof for his theory led him to this wild goose chase. Yet he 
rests his next argument on this, baseless allegation. 

4. Beveridge 

‘We have therefore a clear statement from KLamal, that Kanta- 
babu was his underfarmer under the style of Ram Prasad Mukhaijya, 
and we know from Barwcll’s letters and from the statements of Kamal 
to the Committee of Revenue etc. that Kamal’s underfarmers were 
the real beneficiaries of the farms.’ 260 

Discussion 

Beveridge continues to misread the petition and creates a ridi¬ 
culous notion. He also misleads by mixing Barwcll’s letters with his 
misconception. Ramprasad Mukhcrji was the Gomasta of James 
Archdekin. While suggesting that Ramprasad was also a benamdar 
for Kantababu he does not explain why James Archdekin would be 
his Security or why should he create all sorts of difficulties in the 
salt trade of Kantababu. Beveridge did not consider the petitions 
of Ramprasad where he complained of not being given the posses¬ 
sion of ‘Lokenath Nundcc’s callaries’, Ramprasad also complained 
against ‘Cantoobabu’s gomastah’ and secured protection from 
Archdckin. If Beveridge read Kamaluddin’s petitions carefully he 
would not have made such mistakes. Kamaluddin petitions that, 

*ojbid.. p. 23f>. 
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( He (Ramprasad) agreed to take these (tikka khallaries belonging- 
to Lokenath Nandy) for four years .... and Mr. Archdekin stood 
security for his performance*. The account of Kamaiuddin with 
Ramprasad Mukheiji further clarifies the matter. Ramprasad 
complains that the balance of 18000 Rupees is due to him from 
‘Comaululdeenally Khaun*. 261 

‘Ram Persaud Muccerji’s account with Kamaiuddin Khan: 

Dr. Gr. 


To 3/4th of 60,000 Ra. he 
(Comauluddin) agreed to 
pay in the month of 
Badher (Bhadra) on ac¬ 
count of Lokenaut 
Nundee’s Teeka Callaries 45,000- 0-0 


To a proportion of 10,000 
Rs. advanced him as a 
profit on 60,000 Mds. of 
Ticka Salt. The Hon’ble 
Council having thought 
proper to order 26,000 
Mds. to be delivered to 
Lucknaut Nundce .. 4,392- 0-0 

S*.Rs. .. 49,392- 0-0 


By allowance to Cantoo 
Baboo for 26,000 
Maunds ordered by 
Company .. 26,000- 0-0 

By advances made by Bodi- 

naut 5,212- 5-0 

31,212- 5-0 

Balance due by Camoul 18,179-11-0 


S».Rs... 49,392- 0-0 


Beveridge did not understand that long after their relinquish¬ 
ment by Kantababu, the 403£ Salt Khallaries were generally known 
and referred to by others as ‘Lokenaut Nundee’s Khallaries*. He 
did not comprehend either that after relinquishment of the Khallaries 
some amount of salt was due to Kantababu, who also advanced 
money to the Molungees through his gomastah which was also 
ordered to be returned to him. Hence the account of Ramprasad, 
which gave a clear account of the dues of Kantababu. This resulted 
in credit account of Ramprasad who demanded Rs. 18,000 (actual 
balance being Rs. 18,179-11-0) from Kamaiuddin. The money 

m Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 2nd September 177), 
pp. 31-33. 
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was not paid. In the meantime Ramprasad Mukherji died in 1774. 
His executors immediately requested the Committee to order 
Kamaluddin to pay the balance of Rs. 18 } C00 due by him and also, 
‘to order Loaknaut Nundee to supply them with proper accounts of 
the money advanced by him to the callaries in question; as they 
cannot otherwise settle the Etmumders, who may be spirited up by 
Camaul and his abettors to complain against your petitioners for 
not liquidating their accounts, which cannot possibly be done 
without the papers required, wherefore your Petitioners have been 
increasingly tho’ fruitlessly applying for themselves since the death 
of Rampersaud in September last’.*** After the death of Ram¬ 
prasad, Shyam Chakravarti another gomastah of Archdekin 
took possession of the Khallaries, made advances and refused to 
deliver the salt to Kamaluddin. He also proceeded to despatch the 
salt himself.*** Several Salt traders complained against the Renter 
Kamaluddin as well as against the highhandedness of ( Sam Chaker- 
butty’. It was at this time that Archdekin proposed to resign his 
office if the Government would allow him to be the Renter of the 
salt of the whole of Hijli District. He assured supply of 3 lakhs 
maunds of Salt every year. The Government turned down his pro¬ 
posal.** 4 It was also during this time that ‘Sam Chuckerbutty* 
left the services of Archdekin. Kamaluddin immediately appointed 
Bussunt Roy as his Katkindar while his brother Bugwant Roy stood 
as his Security.*** 

The Arzee of Kamaluddin made on the 3 October 1775 further 
clarifies the issue. ‘Ram Persaud Muccarjea, Mr. Archdekin being 
Security, took the Cutkunna of Lokenaut Nundy’s Teeka Callaries 
in the Pergunahs of Bhairee, Butkurra Lurnamoota on the following 
terms, viz. he was to deliver through me the quantity of sixty thousand 
Maunds of Eighty two .sicca weight to Government at Chitpur, 
Rampersaud is since dead and Cantoo Baboo has taken Twenty six 
thousand Maunds out of the above sixty thousands agreeably to the 
orders of the Huzzor and delivered it to Government. 


“■Proceeding* of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 1st May 1775, pp.2()5-266. 
in Ibid., of 30th June 1775, p. 775. 

"'Ibid., of 15th September, 1775, pp. 1399-1404. 

“'Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 3rd October 1775, p. 1541. 
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‘The remaining maunds Thirty four thousand were to be an 
swered for by Rampcrsaud; Mr. Archdekin on the plea of being 
security has without any intimation to me caused the salt to be re¬ 
leased by the Huzzoor and brought it to Calcutta. How much he 
has delivered to Government and how much he has taken himself, 
I know not. At the time when you released the salt you made no 
enquiry of me, nor did you, when the salt was weighed, yet you 
demand of me the Balance on account of that Salt together with the 
Penalty. No Farmer was ever so oppressed before. I am a poor man. 
Yet I submit to the Loss and obey your Orders’. 26 * 

This petition dispels any obscurity that might have prevailed 
about the relation that existed between Kamaluddin and Ram- 
prasad, as also the part played by Archdekin. It will be clear from the 
accounts of Ramprasad and the petition of Kamaluddin that Kanta- 
babu had nothing to do except accept the 26,000 maunds of salt 
which the Company's Government granted to him. 

Claiming Ramprasad as the benamdar of Kantababu is one of 
the fantastic notions of Beveridge which cannot be supported by 
facts. Kamaluddin never makes any such allegation, nor does 
Ramprasad or even Archdekin. The point made by Beveridge is 
therefore totally wrong. 

There can be little doubt about the fact that the under-farmers 
of Kamaluddin were in a far better possession of the Salt trade. The 
cases of Ramprasad Mukheiji and Shyam Chuckravcrty stated above 
prove this to the hilt. Later Bussunt Roy became the Katkinadar of 
Kamaluddin. 267 

The dispute between the renter and his sub-lessee became so 
violent that Bussunt Roy was instrumental in charging Kamaluddin 
with the murder of a woman whose daughter was his paramour. The 
complainant is named as Omboue (Umabai). 268 Dispute between 
Kamaluddin and Bussunt Roy continued. The Proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue of 10th November 1775 tried to establish clearly 
die relation between the Renter and his Katkinadar. The Board of 
Revenue resolved that their relation was inverted and complicated. 

'"Ibid., of 3rd October 1775, pp. 1544-1545. 

••’Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 3rd October 1775, p. 1541. 

*••/«/., of 13th to 25th October 1775. 
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Bussunt Roy was the real but concealed proprietor but this did not 
mean ‘that Kamaluddin was "excluded from being a Proprietor 
also.* 3 *® 

The Salt Farm had given Kamaluddin a considerable sum of 
money which he could not have obtained without the help and co¬ 
operation of Bussunt Roy. 27 ® The threadbare discussion about their 
standing and status is extremely interesting social comment of the 
period. If Beveridge could go through the Proceedings he would 
have no doubt that neither Kamaluddin nor Bussant Roy had any¬ 
thing to do with Kantababu. 

5. Beveridge 

‘Kamaluddin ... was selected by Government in 1772 to be 
the ostensible farmer in Hijli ... According to Kamal’s evidence 
lie furnished as fanner of Hijli, 3,75,000 mans (maunds) of Salt and 
collected yearly Rs. 75,000 of Revenue. Kamal got his farm about 
the middle of 1772 and as he was quite unable to manage it, he 
soon afterwards made it over one Gandip or Chandrip Das (Kan- 
darpa ?) who took it in the name of his son Ghandi Charan. Kan- 
darpa held the farm till about the 24th December 1773, and then 
surrendered it again to Kamaluddin. This however was a nominal 
transaction, for Kamal immediately sublet the farm to Basant Rai 
or Basant Ram. When Kamal got his farm in 1772, an elaborate 
patta or lease was executed.* 271 

Discussion 

Unfortunately Beveridge did not have any idea about the Salt 
trade of the time. It escaped his comprehension that the individual 
salt merchants were not.disturbed when Kamaluddin became the 
Renter. This happened in August 1772. None of the existing Lessees 
were disturbed and Lokenath Nandy worked his 403J Khallaries 
peacefully as a nominal lessee. But in April 1774 Lokenath Nandy 
had to relinquish his khallaries to Kamaluddin who leased them out 


“•Proceedings of the Board of Revenue of 10th November 1775, p. 5712. 
m lbU., pp. 5704*5756. 

5,1 H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, pp. 234-235. 
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to Ramprasad the Gomastah of Archdekin. Even when Lokcnath 
Nundee’s Khallaries were leased out to Ram Prasad Mukherji, the 
other merchants were allowed to function as usual. The Salt accounts 
of the period clearly demonstrate that the number of Salt merchants 
in Hijli alone varied between 21 to 31. Only when Bussunt Roy 
joined Kamaluddin they behaved as joint proprietors without dis¬ 
turbing the individual merchants. It was the custom of the indivi¬ 
dual merchants to take farm from the Renter. Thus the Proceedings 
of 12 September 1774 records Condrop Dass taking farm under 
Kamaluddin in the name of his sons Ghandi Gharan and Mootiram, 
while Bussunt Roy also did the same thing in the name of his nephew 
Ajeeb Roy.* 7 * So these persons held different parts of the Salt Mahal 
concurrently. It can also be proved from the Salt accounts that 
Mootiram held his position as a salt merchant longer than the other 
two. 

In Tumlook however Gondrop Dass though nominally the Arza- 
miri or Security for Bhowananda the Kutkinadar to Zienal Abdeen 
the Farmer of the Nine annas division, was considered as the Teal 
Farmer of this area. His Sikdar collected the rents and he was per¬ 
sonally answerable to the Committee. 278 Lack of knowledge about 
Salt trade confused Beveridge thoroughly. 

6. Beveridge 

c Nanda Kumar.(in a letter) dated 20th May 1774 (stated) that 
he had two of them (Khallaries) in the name of his son Guru Das. 
Kantababu was however the great holder of them, for he had no less 
than 401 (khallaries)'. Comment within brackets:—‘Probably the 
real number was 400, and one was added to prevent the number 
ending with a cypher which natives think unlucky’. 874 

Discussion 

Beveridge though incorrect in his statement makes an useful 
contribution regarding the motive of Nandakumar. The letter is 

■’■Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 12th September 1774, 
pp. 49-50. 

^Proceedings of the Board of Revenue of 7th November 1775, pp. 5673-5674. 

,M H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, p. 236. 
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a clear evidence of the greed «.nd jealousy of Nandakumar for the 
khallaries of Kantababu. He numbers them to be 401 though in 
actual fact they were 403|. It is certain now that Nandakumar plan¬ 
ted Kamaluddin as the Renter and made his son Gooroodas his 
Security. The salt accounts of 1774 do not contain any reference of 
Gooroodas as stated in the letter of Nandakumar. The comment 
of Beveridge merely demonstrates his ignorance about the salt 
accounts. 

It could not have been possible for Kamaluddin to become the 
Renter of Hijli Salt Mahal without a strong influence behind him. 
In his contract also he promised to increase the production annually 
by 35,000 Maunds and make additional payments which would be 
increased by Rs. 35,000 each year. Nandakumar could not fully 
conceal himself as he needed to control Kamaluddin also, as such 
appointed as security his son Gooroodas and his close ally Radha- 
charan.* 76 It was Nandakumar who was really behind the renter. 
Beveridge could have done a great service to the student of history, 
had he traced how Nandakumar lost all control over Kamaluddin 
who gradually entered into a partnership with Bussunt Roy. Prac¬ 
tically within three years Kamaluddin stopped leaning on Nanda¬ 
kumar and depended more on Bussunt Roy. 

7. Beveridge 

‘Kantababu held these works in the name of his son Lok Nath, 
that is, the Lucknace of Kamal’s petition, so all the petitions to 
the Committee of Revenue about them are in the name of Lok 
Nath. The records of their proceedings are full of his complaints and 
counter charges by the salt agent, Mr. Archdekin. The dispute 
arose in this way: The arrangement with Kamaluddin making all 
the thika khallaries over to him took place in February 1774, and 
therefore in the middle of the working season. Lok Nath complained 
that by this time he had made 26,000 mans (maunds). of salt and had 
given advances for 17,000 mans (maunds) more. He therefore asked 

"•Proceeding* of the Comptrolling Committee of Revenue of 12th August 1772, 
p. 448. 
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that 43,000 mans should be made over to him. Upon this the Council 
by a letter dated 16th August 1774 and signed by Hastings, Graham 
and others directed the Committee of Revenue to make over 26,000 
mans of Salt to Lok Nath Nandi at Chitpore’. ... *It must be ad* 
mitted therefore, that even if Hastings account be true that Kantu 
was much agrieved by the salt works given in farm to Kamul, his 
patron took good care that he should be indemnified as much as 
possible. There were other people besides Kanta who had made 
salt before Kamal got his farm e.g. Baneswar Ghose, but I do not 
find that he got delivery of the 5,000 mans which he said; he had 
made. Next month there is a letter from Lok Nath Nandi dated 
23rd September 1774, offering to buy all the thika salt of Hijli, Mai* 
sadul and Tamluk, to be delivered to him at Salkea at Rs. 155 sikka 
per man (maund) of 82 lbs. s.w. including duties. In reporting on 
this proposal the Committee say that salt now sells at Calcutta at 
Rs. 190 Arcot per man of 82 s.w. and that it is falling in price daily. 
From a letter of 20th January 1775, we learn that Lok Nath with¬ 
drew from his proposal on account of a dispute about ‘basket weight’. 
Among the Board of Revenue Records there is a long letter from 
Archdekin the Agent, complaining of the highhanded proceedings 
of Lok Nath Nandi’s gomasta^ and of his refusing to take over the 
26,000 mans on the ground that he expected orders for 40,000. In 
the proceedings of 21st June 1774, we have Lok Nath’s petition 
giving his account of the dispute. The matter was not settled for a 
long time; and on 28th May 1775 we have a letter from Archdckin 
reporting that Kantababu’s Gomasta had taken away from Rasulpur 
Ghat 8,000 mans of salt more than he had charchittis (passes) for’. 874 * 

Discussion 

At the time of his judicial service in India, Beveridge was known 
to be ‘an unsafe man’ and was never given judicial assignments in 
the cities. Even after an experience of 30 years he was relegated 
to the districts. The passage quoted above gives ample reason to 
justify such action which went against him. He is not only incom¬ 
petent to take an unbiassed view but wilfully confuses and suppresses 

m H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, p. 237. 
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facts in order to have his favourite interpretation put forward. In 
this respect he has demonstrated a singularly un-judicial mind 
which is thoroughly unsuited for the pursuit of history. The way he 
quotes the Revenue Proceedings will lead one to believe that he had 
thoroughly studied his subject. The charge of wilful mis-construction 
of events can therefore be levelled against him and in a judicial 
enquiry he will not be able to deny the charge of lying deliberately 
in order to prove the guilt of Kantababu, the Banian of Hastings. 
In reality he perhaps never had any idea about the period. The 
quoted passage is therefore, if taken lightly, another demonstration 
of his huge ignorance about the salt trade. 

He had no idea that Kantababu started‘his trade in salt at 
least from 1768 and had indeed been a sub-lessee under Kamaluddin 
from August 1772 to April 1774 but not later. As this factor has 
been repeatedly proved, further discussion is considered unnecessary. 
Beveridge contradicts the insinuation made by him earlier about the 
mis-spelt name of Lokenath when he states that all petitions to the 
Committee of Revenue were made in the name of Lokenath. He did 
not explain why a person who wanted to conceal his name (as sug¬ 
gested by him) from the Salt records, would make so many petitions 
to the Government. He did not go into the charges made by Arch¬ 
dekin, the Salt Agent and considered that Lokenath’s complaints 
and the counter charges of Archdekin were a routine matter. As 
Archdckin’s charges have been dealt with separately they are not 
considered to be worth repeating here. 

In., the view of Beveridge, Salt trade of Kantababu existed 
only as a sub-lessee of Kamaluddin from 1774 onwards. He had no 
idea of his earliei trade nor about his status as a wholesaler. The 
dispute about teeka salt confused Beveridge so much that he could 
not but advance some very peculiar theory. He did not know that the 
dispute about 26,000 maunds was with the Government and not with 
Kamaluddin. This long drawn dispute has to be studied date by date 
and petition by petition, unfortunately Beveridge had no time 
to do it. He failed to notice that Kantababu held his farms of 
Hijti and Sujamootha in the name of his son and himself held the 
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farms of Tumlook and Mahisadal. Beveridge unfortunately did not 
study the Salt accounts which would have cured many of his mis¬ 
conceptions. * 

The appeal of Lokenath Nandy to be given delivery of 43,000 
maunds of salt produced by him before the relinquishment of his 
403| teeka Khallaries has been mixed up with his proposal for whole¬ 
saling salt. The first relates to the Proceedings of Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue of 1st, 15th and 22nd April, and also of 6th and 13th 
May and 22nd August 1774. The latter proposal was discussed on 
23rd September and 21st October 1774. The Revenue Board con¬ 
sidered this proposal of wholesaling on 4th October 1774. Beve¬ 
ridge lost the view of these important facts as he had never accepted 
the mantle of the historian, and was always the counsel who was 
eager to win the suit for his client. 

Beveridge is wrong to assume that ‘Lok Nath withdrew from 
his proposal on account of a dispute about basket weight’. In fact 
Kantababu functioned as a wholesaler for quite some time. The 
’basket weight’ relates to a complaint made by Banarasee Ghosh 
that, ‘Cantoo Babu’s Gomastah wanted to take delivery by measure¬ 
ment and not by weight'. The Calcutta Committee of Revenue 
immediately ordered that the Salt Farmer must, ’weigh off the^salt 
at the rate of 82 Siccas to Cantoo Baboo but by no means to weigh 
it in Baskets or deliver it by measurement’. 177 There is no evidence 
that this order was ever flouted. That Kantababu delivered salt 
according to the terms of wholesale supply is proved by the accounts 
of 1775, 1776 and 1777. A reference may be particularly made to 
the Proceedings of 23rd June, 29th August and 27th November 1775 
of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. 

Beveridge tries to insinuate that though the market price was 
Rs. 190 Arcot, Hastings agreed to sell the wholesale salt to Kantababu 
at the rate of Rs. 155 Sikka, thus showing a great favour to his banian. 
This is another evidence of his ignorance. He probably did not know 
that there was a difference of 1*00 : 1*08 between the sicca and the 

•’’Proceeding! of die Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 5th December 1774, p. 209. 
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Arcot Rupees. Similarly between 82 sicca weight and 80 sicca weight 
(which he misprinted as 82 sicca weight) there was a difference of 
2$ %. Actually this was the traditional advantage given to the retail 
merchants who were allowed to charge 2|% over the wholesale 
rates. Calculating at the prevalent rate, the price, 155 sicca Rupees 
and the margin of 2} % would bring the price offered by Kantababu 
to Arcot Rupees 183*58 against the prevailing rate of Arcot Rupees 
198 (misprinted in Beveridge as 190 Arcot Rupees). No doubt in a 
falling market Kantababu’s price was readily acceptable (also see 
the wholesale trade of Kantababu). 

The confusion of Baneswar Ghose with Banarasee Ghosh also 
shows the lack of his knowledge. Banarasee Ghosh who was a salt 
merchant, later became the Farmer of the markets and Bazars of 
Calcutta and during the judicial service of Beveridge one of the. 
Calcutta streets became Banarasee Ghosh Street to perpetuate his 
memory. It has been discussed earlier how Banarasee Ghosh was 
foiled in taking advantage of 5,000 maunds of salt he had produced 
in a different year of accounting. Similarly Beveridge repeated the 
allegation of taking away 8,000 maunds of salt without examining 
the plausibility of the charges. As these points have already been 
discussed in detail, their repetition is avoided. 

8. Beveridge 

‘There is ample evidence that Kantababu was closely con¬ 
nected in business with Kamaluddin*. Footnote ‘It would also appear 
that though Kanta held 401 salt works in the name of Lok Nath 
Nandi,Hhere was a ben ami below a benami, a double veil in short, 
and that Lok Nath’s Khallaries were held by, or in the name of 
Basant Rai otherwise Basant Ram. I infer this from a petition by one 
Shama Chakrabarti of June 1775 where he says that he held the 
Thika Khallasries in partnership with Basant Rai, and complains 
that he had been compelled to surrender them to Kamaluddin*. 
Basant Rai ‘too had a farzi viz. his nephew Ajib Rai, a child of five 
or six*.* 78 

**H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, pp. 238-239. 
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Discussion 

It is interesting that in spite of his assertion Beveridge has not 
been able to provide a single proof that establishes that Kantababn 
was closely connected in business with Kamaluddin. Not being able 
to give any evidence he finds Kantababu’s benamdars everywhere. 
The relation between Kamaluddin and Bussunt Roy has been very 
well discussed in the Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of 
Revenue of 13th to the 25th October 1775 and the Proceedings of 
the Board of Revenue of 22nd August 1775, (pp. 3,813-24, 3,836-37, 
3,843-44, 3,917 and 3,931-38 etc.). The way Beveridge asserts that 
everyone is a benamdar of Kantababu is really ludicrous. Why 
did he not look into the Salt Accounts of the time which would have 
perhaps given him the feeling that such an important merchant as 
Kantababu who was doing salt business for several years of many 
lakhs of Rupees had no need to hide under the name of a benamdar 
or Farzi. 

Beveridge conveniently confuses Bussunt Roy a merchant with 
Basant Ram Dewan who was the Lessee of Satsikha, a parganah 
taken on farm by the nephew of Kantababu, Baisnabcharan 
Nandy.* 7 * 

9. Beveridge 

In the footnote of p. 367, 'Here is an admission that Kanta, 
the Governor’s Banyan, was treated with exceptional favour. The 
admission is as follows. Kamaluddin Khan states, T had taken all 
the khallaries of salt in Farm for four years and that all the salt 
produced in them was to be delivered to Company' . . . ‘Baneswar 
Ghose then said that I had obtained my patta by intrigue of the 
Darbar; that Kantababu had received his salt, why not he ? I 
replied that Kantababu produced an order from the Presence to 
permit him to make salt, but that some disputes having arisen con¬ 
cerning his batta, he has hot yet taken his salt'. Beveridge footnotes 
that he thinks, that the word batta is incorrect it should be 'basket' 
as there was dispute about weighment.* 80 

■’’Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 5 June 1775, pp. 576-582 
(LRN 326). 

"•H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, p. 367. 
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Discussion 

Beveridge considers that as Kantababu had received an order 
from the Board of Revenue it was a clear sign of treatment with 
exceptional favour. He did not even try to check the statement of 
Kamaluddin and working on his imagination considered batta to be 
basket. That Kantababu could be getting his legitimate dues did 
not cross his mind. His lack of perseverance prevented him from 
finding out the cause of dispute between the Company and Kanta 
Babu. ‘Basket weight’ as a method of weighment by measurement 
was practised in the Salt trade prior to 1772, but it was infrequently 
used later, thus to take the word batta to mean basket has no logical 
consequence. Moreover ‘batta* means percentage or interest. 

Beveridge persists in calling Banarasce Ghosh as Baneswar 
Ghose. As there is no Baneswar Ghosc in the Salt accounts of this 
period, it is believed that he means Banarasec Ghosh. If the petition 
of Banarasec Ghosh is read in full many matters will be clarified. 
As Beveridge quoted from this petition lie must have read the whole 
of it, yet by denying the knowledge of the facts clearly stated in the 
petition, he has only opened himself to the charges of deliberate 
misconstruction of facts, of wilful misinterpretation and of moti¬ 
vated suppression of the facts of history. Banarasee Ghosh petitioned 
on the 4 April 1775, ‘that your petitioner when he hired the power 
of making callaries conceived that the Right of granting was fully 
invested in Camaul-al-deen Cawn, and that when that right was 
transferred to your petitioner, no power injustice could take it fiom 
him. A contradiction so apparent led your Petitioner to believe, 
that Camaul-al-deen Cawn had not been authorised to do what 
he pretended and he was confirmed in his opinion by seeing 26,000 
maunds part produce of 403£ callaries belonging to Cantobabu 
shipped without interruption from Camaul-al-deen Cawn and sold 
for profit, whilst your Petitioner had an embargo laid on 5,000 
maunds to his very great loss and detriment, yet Kunto Baboo was 
precisely in the same predicament himself. . . Your Petitioner 
humbly begs leave to show further, that after Camaul-al-deen Cawn 
had received, as he pretended a Power of the Government to Annul „ 
18 
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his own voluntary act, and by violating his contract, he did in conse¬ 
quence receive back the 403£ callaries formerly let to Kunto Baboo 
and which had been partly worked by him, yet as if he repented 
again of the act of Government in his favour, he transferred the 
right of these 403-| callaries and second time to Rampersaud, Mr. 
Archdekin’s banyan; Thus Camaul-al-deen first farms of the Com¬ 
pany the right of working callaries, parts with the right to others 
for valuable consideration, resumes it again by an Act of Govt, and 
then renounced that Act of Govt, as he at first renounced his own’. 281 

Beveridge also should have told his readers that this matter of 
alleged discretion as presented by him also came up in the Board 
of Revenue of the 25 July 1775. Cottrell attended on special sum¬ 
mons. General Clavering asked whether preference was shown to 
Lokenath Nandy over others, by delivering him the 26,000 Maunds 
of salt. Cottrell replied that Lokenath applied according to the 
terms of his contract with the Company. No other contractor did 
so. He referred to the similar petition made by Banarasce Ghosh 
and stated that in his application Banarasee Ghosh confused the 
year by mentioning Orissa Year. *With the confusion of the year 
corrected it is found that there was no balance of salt due to him. 282 

10. Beveridge 

m 

In appendix P a correspondence with Kantababu which formed 
a part of the Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the 
whole Council of 8th February 1774 have been quoted. In footnote 
Beveridge writes ‘This correspondence, for which I am indebted to 
the Bengal Office shows that the authorities did not always keep up 
the farce of representing Lok Nath Nandi as the salt maker’. 28 * 

Discussion 

This passage is a demonstration of the way in which Beveridge 
worked. Working with such stray material supplied by others had 

■“Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 19th June 1775, pp, 655-656. 

■■Proceedings of the Board of Revenue of 25th July 1775, pp. 279-282 (typed). 

“•H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, pp. 402-403. 
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been in a large way responsible for the sketchy book put together by 
Beveridge. The fixed notion to prove the Supreme Court decision 
on the trial of Nandakumar wrong and to work with a permanent 
prejudice against Hastings and his associates has been the main fault 
of Beveridge. Unfortunately there have been few in the past century 
who cared to check the assertions with the facts, which gave Beveridge 
the mild halo of being a historian rather mistakenly. He has been 
quoted by students of Indian history who had little idea that the 
material handled by him was with a motive and as such should not 
have been relied upon. 

As elsewhere, Beveridge did not understand the implication 
of the correspondence that Kantababu made with the Company. 
This was one of the last deeds that Kantababu did as a salt manu¬ 
facturer. He secured for the salt merchants the privilege of selling to 
private merchants, provided they paid to the Company a fee of 
Rs. 20 per maund of salt. As this was advantageous to the Company 
also they agreed to the proposal. 284 Yet in course of the next month 
March 1774 Kantababu was ordered to relinquish all his Khallarics 
to Kamaluddin. If Beveridge had been an impartial observer he 
would have found Kantababu as the aggrieved party. 

Beveridge did not know the custom of the time. Though many 
of the Salt Mahals were worked in the name of Lokenath, there was 
never any doubt about the fact who the real owner was. Moreover 
Kantababu was the salt merchant of Mysadal and Tumlook in his 
own name. Beveridge never cared to know about the salt trade and 
so became prone to making insinuating comments. 

11. Beveridge 

‘Kanta was in fact, Hastings’ right hand man, and went with 
him everywhere; for instance he was with him at Benares, where we 
find Hastings dignifying him with the title of Diwan and threatening 
Chait Singh’s mother if she ventured to trifle with him*. 286 

•“Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the Whole Council of 8th Feb¬ 
ruary 1774,pp. 4152-4156,4156-4157. 

•**H. Beveridge, Trial of Nanda Kumar, p. 234. 
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Discussion 

Beveridge in his Trial of Nanda Kumar wanted to prove that 
it was a judicial murder perpetuated by the Chief Justice Sir Elija 
Impey in order to satisfy his friend Warren Hastings, the Governor 
General. As one of the main witnesses in the trial had been Kamal- 
uddin Khan, Beveridge makes an attempt to connect him in business 
relation with Kantababu so that he is able to prove that Kamaluddin 
was really a stooge of the Governor General. Even though Beveridge 
found no evidence by which he could establish any connection 
between Kamaluddin and Kantababu, he persistently called Kamal¬ 
uddin, the benamdar of Kantababu. Here he drags in episodes of 
1781 which had no bearing on the trial of Nandakumar or the salt 
trade of Kantababu and thereby once again demonstrates his pre¬ 
judice against Kantababu and ignorance about the Benares affairs. 

Kantababu was indeed the banian of the Governor General 
and followed his master to many places though not to all places as 
asserted by Beveridge. For instance he did not accompany Hastings 
either to Oudh or to Madras. Beveridge is mistaken to think that in 
Benares, Hastings dignified his banian with the title of Dewan. 
Kantababu was known as Dewan at least from 1775 if not earlier. 2 " 6 

Beveridge was not correct again to assume that either Hastings 
or Kantababu in any way threatened the mother of Chait Singh. 
Beveridge did not know that it was Panna the mother of Chait Singh 
who wrote to Hastings that she was willing to surrender the fort of 
Bijaygarh only if Kantababu would be present there to look after 
her honour and prestige. Kantababu was therefore present during 
the sack of the Fort and his Narrative on the affairs of Bijaygarh is 
the first hand report of an Indian who was himself present during the 
tragic events. 887 In his eagerness to put all the blame on Kantababu, 
Beveridge did not care to know that Kantababu took the trouble of 

"•I.O.R. Bengal Revenue Consultations. Governor General in Council. Proceed- 
ings of 31 March 1775 Range 49. Vol. 51 pp. 1338-1345. 

•**The Narrative of Krishnakanta Nandy on the Attain of Bijaygarh. Bengal Past df 
Present. Vol. 89, Part II No. 168, July-Dee. 1970, pp. 293-304, and Vol. $>, Part II 
No. 170, July-Dee. 1971, pp. 217-223. Also see Vol. II Chapter Four of this book. 
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escorting the mother of Ghait Singh on his own initiative and brought 
her safely from Bijaygarh to Benares, a distance of over 60 miles. 
Kantababu was not only satisfied to bring the ladies to Benares but 
wrote a letter to Raja Mahipnarayan of Benares requesting ‘the 
despatch of 200 Kahars, 100 begars with 40 litters and one tent’ for 
their safe journey.* 88 

12 . Beveridge 

‘In the course of these proceedings Hastings recorded a minute 
that Kamaluddin was not and could not be a banyan, and that his 
own banyan Kanta far from being a partner with Kamaluddin in 
the thika contract, was the principal sufferer by it, and its greatest 
opponent. He referred to the proceedings of the Revenue Council 
of 8th February, and to those of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue 
of 11th February, 25th March, 1st, 15th and 25th April and 6th 
May (1774) in support of his statement.’ 

Beveridge quotes from the statement of General Clavering in 
which he refuses to believe the statement made by Hastings. ‘I cannot 
agree with the Governor General that any conclusion can be formed 
that his banyan Kanta Babu, was not concerned in a collusive con¬ 
tract with Kamaluddin, because they had quarrelled and Kanta¬ 
babu had complained against him.’ 289 

Discussion 

Beveridge worked under the singular difficulty that he had to 
prove a case for which he did not have the necessary facts and figures. 
His additional disadvantage was that he did neither go into the 
details of the Revenue consultations nor understand the salt trade. 
Except dogged assertion and misrepresentation of facts Beveridge 
could muster no other argument to prove his conclusions. He wil¬ 
fully shut his eyes to the fact that Ramprasad Mukherji was the 
gomastah of Archdekin and called him a benamdar of Kantababu. 
The next gomastah of Archdekin was the famous ‘Sam Chuckerburty* 

“•Calendar of Persian Records, No. 294 of 14th Nov. 1781. Cl 13 pp. 39*40 No. 52. 

“•H. Beveridge, The Trial of Nanda Kumar, pp. 370-371. 
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yet Beveridge pretended not to know who he was. The marathon 
struggle between Kamaluddin and Bussunt Roy regarding their 
salt trade dominated several volumes of the Revenue Consultations. 
Had Beveridge any intention to find the truth he would have found 
enough material to work with. 

Beveridge merely repeats the accusations of General Clavering 
without trying to find out whether the statement made by Hastings 
was correct. He could have, after over 100 years of the incident, 
given his considered and judicious opinion about the correctness of 
the events. He failed to do this and his book remains flagrantly 
incorrect in the statements of facts. Almost another hundred years 
had to go before we come to know that Hastings’ statement was 
correct and General Clavering was only mouthing a biased and un¬ 
reasonable attitude. 

Yet the book of Beveridge has been able to do a great harm to 
the history of the time. There having been very few works on the 
period, many students of history completely baffled by the pseudo¬ 
intellectual style of Beveridge, took his views to be correct and 
developed a prejudice against Hastings and his associates. The 
cunning use of the Bengal Revenue Consultations, though they were 
mis-quoted, mis-interpretated or mis-conccived, led many to attach 
great value to the views expressed, thus creating a thoroughly defective 
picture of the period. What the work of Macaulay did in England to 
destroy the honour that Hastings deserved, was repeated in India by 
the Beveridge book, which was popular, freely quoted and widely 
read. Even novels and plays were constructed from the book which 
were transferred in its turn to the mass media to create a completely 
mistaken idea of the period and the people, who lived in those times. 

(v) Conclusion 

Concluding the discussion about the salt trade of Kantababu 
it may be summarised that Kantababu manufactured salt from 1768 
up to 1774. His wholesale business in salt was between 1774 and 
1776, the concluding accounts even take him to 1777. It may there- 
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fore be said that Kantababu remained in the salt business for about 
ten years during which time he did an average annual business of 
about two lakhs of Sicca Rupees. The profit may be estimated to be 
between 35 % and 45 % which would give Kantababu an annual 
gross profit of S B Rs. 70,000 to 90,000 per annum or between Arcot 
Rupees 75,600 and 97,200 per annum. It can therefore be safely con¬ 
cluded that Kantababu amassed roughly 6 lakhs of Rupees as net 
profit from the salt business. Lack of any detailed accounts regarding 
production cost and other expenses forces to fix the percentage of 
net profit rather arbitrarily basing the calculations on the present 
day items of expenditure. The profits were less in the beginning 
lienee so many complaints about weight and batta or serf. Once the 
percentage was increased salt trade became quite a lucrative pro¬ 
position and many people joined the ranks of salt merchants. The 
majority of the merchants were Bengali babus or gentlemen. The 
non-Bengalis also joined the rank later. There was only one 
European salt merchant functioning openly in Hijli who 
curiously never increased the volume of his business. He was conti¬ 
nuously known as Mr. Barwell and in the later days was described 
as Daniel Barwell, brother of Richard and Roger. The earlier 
Barwells could be their father James and brother Richard. 

The salt was produced in the similar fashion that is done 200 
years later in the Madras coast, by evaporating the sea-water caught 
in the basins created by cutting the top soil. The saline water of the 
sea entered into these basins at high tide. This salt was produced by 
the molungees who worked between October and June. This is the 
reason why the salt accounts were made in November. A molungee 
in 1775 made about 50 maunds of Salt in eight months. The salt 
was produced by boiling, both wood and straw being used for the 
purpose. The Ajoura Molungee traditionally produced salt though 
only one or two members from each family worked while the rest 
were employed in the cultivation of land nearby. 261 * 

One cannot help commenting here that by becoming the 

""Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 2nd December 1775, 
pp. 1823-1825. 
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Banian of the Governor, Kantababu did considerable harm to his 
salt trade. If he was not involved in the political a Amis of the time, 
he could have perhaps improved his trade in salt. He*reached the 
peak of his career as a salt trader in 1771-1772; so when Hastings 
appointed him as his banian again in 1772 Kantababu sacrificed a 
lucrative trade to be witli Hastings. That he could continue his 
trade even after working for the Governor, clearly shows what an 
industrious man he was. 

The various demands on his time, perhaps led him to formulate 
organised industry in the modern sense of the term. He created an 
efficient administration of Vakeels and Gomastahs, along with the 
members of his family, through whom he managed his trading. Tn 
this respect he seems to be one of the first Bengalees who conducted 
his business in an organised manner. The salt trade of Kantababu 
thus is a unique record in the history of the economic system of 18th 
century Bengal. As a trader he stands out head and shoulder above 
others. It is really a matter of great astonishment that his achieve¬ 
ments remained obscured for two centuries. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that Kantababu accepted the western view for com¬ 
mercial pursuits and successfully organised and managed a trading 
administration. Thus Kantababu a devout Baisnab in his life and 
manner became imbued with and accepted the new ideas from the 
west and established the foundation of a new Bengal by becoming 
one of the first enlightened Bengalees. The salt trade which he carried 
on successfully for about ten years shows that the opportunities of 
business and commerce were fully utilised by the more enterprising 
men of the time. His movement from one branch of trade to the 
other, marks him out as a man whose experience in trade and com¬ 
merce made him adaptable to the changes as a normal behaviour. 
Indeed his achievements in the Salt trade qf this period can be con¬ 
sidered as remarkable. 

B. Silk 173S-1789 

As the European merchants gradually increased their trade in 
raw silk and silk goods in the 17th century Bengal, Indian merchants 
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realised the importance of these commodities. The rise of the port 
of Gossimbazar around 1632 was largely due to the geographical 
importance it commanded for the pursuance of the silk trade. In 
course of a quarter century the factories of three European com¬ 
munities were established in Cossimbazar. As the French occupied 
the best site they probably established their factory earlier than the 
Dutch, while the English East India Company had the smallest 
area and was situated south of the Dutch Factory. The French 
factory situated in a part of the mouja Sydabad adopted a new 
name Farasdanga or ‘the land occupied by the French’. The Dutch 
factory in mouja Kalikapur was situated south of the French settle¬ 
ment. The three factories analogous to one another were all situated 
on the river Ganges arid left a lot of grounds between the factories 
vacant. The principality of Cossimbazar where the native popula¬ 
tion resided was to the south and west of the European factories. 
The Armenian settlement grew to the north of the Dutch and west 
of the French factories. Though Danish ships plied between Cossim¬ 
bazar and Seramporc, the Danish factory was situated only in the 
latter place. The commercial importance of Cossimbazar was thus 
fully realised by 1660 and the European merchants were sccuredly 
established. 

When Kali Nandy left his native village of Sijna in North 
Burdwan to come to Gossimbazar he had only to cross the Ganges 
and travel a short distance. Kali Nandy travelled with his eldest son 
Sitaram to settle in Cossimbazar where he could fully utilise his 
expert knowledge of making cloth and piece goods by weaving silk 
and cotton threads in a definite pattern which was known as 
‘Kethne’. 291 Kali Nandy was a dealer in silk tana or fibres and also 
indulged in the hobby of weaving in his favourite way. Sitaram took 
the fullest opportunity of the new commerce and developed a lucra¬ 
tive trade in raw silk and piece goods. At the turn of the century the 
only son of Sitaram, Radhakrisna was able to buy about 14 kathas 
of land quite near to the English settlement and build three mud 
huts with thatched roofs using one of the huts as his business pre- 

m Kishori Ghand Mitra, Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal, The Gossimbazar Raj, 
Calcutta Review (1873), Vol. 57, p. 90. 
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mises. 292 Among other things he also traded in silk and sold kites in 
his shop. 898 Many years later when his eldest son Krisnakanta or 
Kantababu was the banian of Warren Hastings, this matter of kite 
flying came up in the meeting of the Supreme Council. 894 This was 
repeated by Col. Monson on 8 May 1775. 896 He again brought up 
the subject on 7 June 1775 and amongst other things said, ‘I have 
understood that the Governor’s Banian who is now supposed to have 
acquiring as great a fortune as ever was amassed by one individual, 
to be of a very inferior caste and that he has served in the lowest 
capacities and that his father was a kite maker, which I take to be a 
trade not of the first rank in these provinces.’ The Governor General 
gave a very significant and forceful reply to these charges. He replied, 
‘Colonel Monson has been discovering that Cantoo Baboo was the 
son of a kite-maker. I am compelled on this occasion to take a part 
in this extraordinary mode of argument and I do inform the Board 
from my own knowledge that the lather of Cantoo Baboo was a man 
of substance and credit at Cossimbazar and I believe known to have 
been such by many Gentlemen now in England long before his own 
son was born.’ 899 

Indeed Hastings was speaking from his own experience. When 
he first arrived in Cossimbazar in 1753 Radhakrisna had been a 
well known merchant. As Radhakrisna engaged himself in trading 
with the English East India Company even as early as 1739 it can 
be safely contended that he had been an established merchant many 
years earlier. In fact he expanded and enhanced the trading in silk 
commodities and raw silk procurement which was left to. him by 
his father. There can be no doubt about the fact that Radhakrisna 
established a secure business and was considered to be a man of 
substance and position. 

At the turn of the century, around 1700 a.d. the merchant 
communities who did business with the European factories had 

''‘Deposition of Raja Harinath in the Supreme Court Suit of 1825. 

"'Kishori Chand Mitra, op. eit. 

“'Foreign Dept. Secret Proceedings of 20th March 1775. pp. 403-416 and 426-434. 

“'/to/., of 8th May 1775, pp. 1286-1320. 

•"Proceedings of the Revenue Dept, of 7tli June 1775, pp. 1620-1624. 
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organised themselves. The local merchants formed two distinct 
groups on the basis of caste and family relation, they were ‘the 
Sarmas* and ‘the Kathmas’. The Sarmas were brahmins who formed 
the fust group. A brahmin still uses the surname ‘Sarma’ at religious 
ceremonies, but the surname ‘Kathma’ or Cutma or Cotma has not 
been in use for many years. That the Kathmas were a reality is 
proved not only by the records but also by the fact that there is a 
locality in Berhamporc which is still known as Katlimapara or the 
abode of the Kathmas. The Kathmas were by caste tanti or weavers 
and therefore had a natural advantage in the silk business. Most of 
the Kathmas were merchants and seldom did the weaving themselves. 
Moreover they were related to the Kathmas of Calcutta and Seram- 
pore and the Basaks of Calcutta who were also weavers or tanti by 
caste, thus forming a very strong and large community of merchants. 
It is curious that ‘Kathma’ has become an obsolete surname as they 
have adopted others. 

Other local merchants who were few in number generally sided 
with one or the other group. Some of them of course always sided 
with the stronger or the group in power so as never to be out of 
business or favour. Cossimbazar also attracted a large group of 
merchants from Gujarat who settled on the river-side adjacent to 
the east and south of the English factory. This principality came to 
be known as Mahajantoli and Goojratitola or the abode of the 
wealthy or Mahajan and Gujaratis. Mahajan now generally means 
a money lender, this however is a transferred epithet. The Mahajan, 
the big man was a merchant of repute who also lent money. The 
latter term stuck. These Gujarati merchants were mostly Jain in 
religion and established the temple of Neminath and dug the huge 
pond of Madhugode in the midst of the Mahajantooli. What is most 
interesting about the temple is that it held images of both the sects 
of Jains namely Swctambar and Digambar, though the deities of the 
former sect were larger in number. The gate of the temple was on 
the west side. It is possible that the Shiva temple on the fringe of 
Mahajantooli and right in front of the English Residency was also the 
work of the Hindu merchants from Gujarat. The Gujarati merchants 
always acted as a group and were financially very strong. The y paid 
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the highest amount as advance to the silk-raiser which enabled them 
to get hold of the best raw silk, particularly the raw silk from Rungpur, 
which in its turn came to be known as the ‘Gujaraji silk’ being 
handled by the Gujarati merchants only. The Gujarati merchants 
never got involved in the struggle for power between the Sarmas 
and the Kathmas. 

The struggle between the Sarmas and the Kathmas started 
early in the century. The Sarmas were undoubtedly more respected 
being brahmins; but the Kathmas were weavers by caste, so their 
influence spread to the grassroot workers who wove the silk thread 
into piece goods. Yet the Kathmas lost their first battle for supre¬ 
macy when Canto Sarma was appointed the broker of the English 
Factory. 

The office and duty of the ‘broker’ of a Factory was rather 
complicated. The Broker was appointed from the leading merchants 
and was expected to have good control over a fairly large group of 
merchants who would deal with the Company. The Broker was the 
middleman between the Company and the merchants, receiving 
commission on incoming and outgoing business. The annual commis¬ 
sion that the Broker received sometimes reached very high figures. 
The Broker was also responsible for introducing merchants to the 
Factory. It was usual for the Broker either to take a fee for the 
introduction of the merchant or to incorporate the names of his family 
members including minors as merchants. He also gained additional 
profit by doing business with the Company directly. Though the 
annual income of the broker which sometimes reached two lakhs of 
Rupees will be considered to be very high and substantial by Indian 
standards of the time, yet the broker was always short of money. 
Traditionally the Brokers overtraded in their personal business, and 
were found to be not investing in the Company's account, which was 
a part of his specified duties. One after another the Brokers were 
thus caught with faulty accounts and dismissed from the service of 
the Company. 

Cantoo Sarma became the Broker of the English Company at 
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Cossimbaear before 1720. Canto Sarma who has been referred to 
as ‘Cantoo’ in the Bengal Consultations has been confused by many 
scholars with Krisnakanta Nandy, the son of Radhakrisna who came 
to be known as ‘Cantoo* also in the later proceedings. This in turn 
led many students of history to mistakenly assume that Kantababu 
was the Broker of the English factory.* 97 It did not cross their minds 
that to be the Broker of the English Company in 1720, Kantababu 
would have to be as old as his father, marry a second time at the age 
of 60, beget a son at the age of 64, walk three times up and down the 
mountain fort of Bijaygarh at the age of 81 and travel for the last 
time to Benares when he was 91. The brothers of Kantababu will 
then constitute a family of octogenarians. All this is impossible but 
the myth persists. The Calcutta Committee were tired with the 
mechanisations of their broker and discharged Canto Sarma on 9 
September 1730 appointing Burra Dutt a substantial merchant at 
Cossimbazar to be their Broker.* 98 Burra Dutt surprised the Cossim- 
bazar Council by declining the post of the Broker. The Cossimbazar 
Council boldly tried to work without a Broker but soon felt diffi¬ 
culties. Canto Sarma though dismissed as the Broker was not dis¬ 
charged from the Company’s service. Bisnodas Seat the Calcutta 
Broker now produced several of the papers of Canto Sarma 
clearly establishing his debt to the Company. 299 Exactly a month 
later on the 17 November 1730 Canto Sarma’s effects were sold by 
the Gentlemen of the Cossimbazar Council. 800 The cash was paid 


Stackhouse received from Canto Sarma 13,757- 0-9 

„ „ his brother Praun Sarma 3,131-15-9 


16,889- 0-6 

Mr. Russell received from (kmto Sarma 2,084- 2-6 

„ Fazakerley „ „ 15,500- 0-0 

„ Bedford „ „ „ 10,000- 0-0 

Halsey „ 5,500- 0-0 

.. Olger .. „ „ 2,351- 0-0 

„ Millechamp 1,562- 8-0 


w Dr, A. Karim, Murahid Quit Khan and His l imes, pp. 176-179 & 191 and 
H. Sanyal—Caste Mobility in Bengal; The Journal of Asian Studies. Vol. XXX No. 2, 
February 1971, p. 327. 

Ma lOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 9th September, 1730, p. 220. 

**»IOR Bengal Public Consultations of 19th October, 1730, p. 247. 
m IUd., of 19th November 1730, p. 278. 
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and the account of Canto Sarma with several English Gentlemen 
were adjusted. 801 

Canto Sarma was in the meantime found and imprisoned. The 
Proceedings of 12 January 1731 recorded a petition from him beg¬ 
ging to be released from prison and be allowed to live a private life. 
It is recorded that Rupees 8853-5-0 was still due from him. 808 He was 
ultimately released from prison and set free in a precarious state of 
health. The behaviour of the English gentlemen with their broker 
created great resentment among the Sarmas, who planned to keep 
the post of the ‘Broker’ vacant by not allowing anybody to accept 
it and thus create a deadlock in the trade of the English Company. 
The Sarmas unfortunately did not apprehend that the Kathmas 
were fast rising in importance. On 24 May 1731 the ‘Broker of the 
Markets’ was appointed. 808 and though no name has been given it 
is apparent from the later records that the person was no other than 
the famous Balicharan Kathma (^fsiwr who was popularly 

known as Bally Cotma. The prefix of ‘market’ was dropped a 
few months later and ‘Bullicliurn Cotma’ became the new Broker 
of the Cossimbazar Factory. 

The epilogue of the story of Canto Sarma is very sad indeed. 
His creditors refused to take any part of his goods. They denied having 
seized any toys that were lying in his house and alleged that they 
were in fact carried away by the women of his household. 804 On 9 
September the Cossimbazar Council met to discuss about the 
payment of debt still due from Canto Sarma after having formally 
discharged him from the service of the Company on 2 August 1731. 805 
On the 22 November 1731 the Calcutta Council recorded in the 
proceedings as follows: ‘Cantoo Surma, the late Cossimbazar Broker 
dying the 2nd instant of sudden illness. Agreed that the Hon’ble 

S0 'Ibid., of 14th December 1730, p. 291. 

*>*Ibid., of 12th January 1730, pp. 324-325. 

™Ibid. t of 24th May 1731, p. 394. 

*For the full name of Bally Cotma see IOR, Bengal Journal and Ledgers, Range 
175. Vol. 52. His name is spelt correctly there, i.e Bullichum Cotma—Journal of 
1751-52. p. 100. 

M4 IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 11th August 1731, pp. 431-432. 

*"Ibid., of 9th September & 2nd August 1731, pp. 450-451 and p. 429. 
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Company being the greatest creditor, we do in their name take letters 
of administration out of the Mayor’s Court. Agreed that Mr. Mathew 
Wastell do get himself ready with all expedition to proceed to Cossim¬ 
bazar’. 808 

The Directors at London were now setting the priorities for the 
silk trade in Cossimbazar. On 3 November 1736 they wrote, ‘Guz- 
zarat Silk is said to be a commodity in which your private trade can 
no ways interfere with us’. They categorically asked for more des¬ 
patch of Guzzarat Silk. 807 As Cossimbazar was the most important 
centre of the silk trade, the English Company took special measures 
to keep proper accounts. The ‘Second’ (of the Factory) had to keep 
the books of accounts of the Silk trade including the accounts of the 
weavers and the different types of silk merchants. The ‘Third’ of the 
Factory was in charge of its ‘Warehouse* where the goods were 
stored for shipment. The prizing of the silk had to be done by the 
Chief, Second and Third together. Heavy quantity of silk was des¬ 
patched from Gossimbazar'for export. 

It was in this background that Radhakrisna Nandy emerges 
slowly in the books of the Company’s accounts. His first appearance 
is almost an anticlimax. He appears as a Silk Dadney merchant who 
had already supplied the goods and received the money. The account 
shows a credit balance in his name for Rs. 133-4-3 only. 808 

i) Radhakrisna Nandy 1739-1754 

There is no detail available of the first transaction of Radha¬ 
krisna Nandy with the English Company. The second transaction 
is recorded on the 3 May 1739 when he in his own and in the name 
of his third son Krisnachandra supplied different kinds of Taffettas 
and Bandannoes. The account is as follows: 809 (See page 288) 

The introduction of new merchants were necessary as the 
Council at Cossimbazar was not able to control their Broker Bally 

•"Ibid., of 22nd November 1731, p. 264. 

’‘’IOR.. Cossimbazar Consultations of July 1737. 

»*IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 27th April 1739. 

"•Ibid., of 3rd May 1739. 
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Radhakissen 

Striped taffettas 

50 pieces 

Rs. 300 




Plain taffetas 

50 „ 

Rs. 275 




Ordinary Bandanoes 

50 „ 

Rs. 125 

Rs. 

70C 

Kissenchund 

Striped taffettas 

50 „ 

Rs. 300* 




Ordinary Bandanoes 

100 „ 

Rs. 250 

Rs. 

550 


Again Striped taffettas 100 „ 

Rs. 600 




Ordinary Bandanoes 

50 „ 

Rs. 125 

Rs. 

725 



450 pieces 


Rs. 

1.975 


Kathma who had introduced several members of his family who were 
important merchants. It all started with the Bandannoes or Ban- 
dhanis as they were locally, called. These Bandhanis were rectan¬ 
gular pieces of silk scarves which were used by the ladies as bras¬ 
sieres, hence the name which literally means ‘binders’. When the 
Bandannoes attained their popularity abroad being particularly in 
demand as large handkerchiefs in the high class English Society and 
the French Court, the production of them could not cope with the 
requirement. Though their price became higher, still the demand 
went on increasing. To meet the requirement of the Calcutta 
Council, the Cossimbazar Broker had to be specially requested when 
he reluctantly agreed to procure more Bandannoes by his personal 
effort provided a better price was offered. The story of how the Bro¬ 
ker procured 1000 pieces of line printed Bandannoes can be found in 
the proceedings. 810 The conduct of the Broker was unsatisfactory and 
caused suspicion. Then the raw silk merchants of the November 
bund were called through him and informed that the Calcutta 
Council was displeased with them because of the supply of very low 
quality silk. 311 The Broker was reprimanded for wilfully and repea¬ 
tedly delaying the payment to the merchants thus putting the mer¬ 
chants and the stockists at a great disadvantage. 812 Ultimately the 
loss spiralled on the Company, as the money lay longer without 
being utilised and the Company lost by the delay in the supply of the 
goods and its investment was prolonged. Bally Kathma, the Broker 
was asked to submit an account of his dealings with the merchants 
and another account of his dealings with the Company. 313 The mal- 

*“IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 22nd July 1734, p. 45. 
of 22nd December 1735. 

tl 'Ibid„ of 24th January 1736, pp. 148-149. 

n *lbid., of 2nd February 1736, p. 172. 
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practice of the Chief of the Cossimbazar Council, Hugh Barker came 
to be known at this time and he was dismissed from the services of 
the Company. Sutchec Kathma, Barker’s banian was difficult to 
tackle. Moreover he was related to the Broker. When the accounts 
of Sutchec Kathma and his associate Ramchund were examined 
nothing could be found. Another relation of both Bally and Sutchee 
who was also a big merchant Hutoo Kathma was interrogated but 
denied having any knowledge at all about the transactions of 
Barker. 314 Barker had in the meantime absconded. Aftci taking shelter 
with Duplcix in Chandernagore he fled to England in a French 
vessel. 313 All this did not endear Bally Kathma to his superiors. He 
was asked to renew his Security Bond to the Company. 316 

The Broker was however never again fully trusted. It was per¬ 
haps believed, not without reason, that both the sharp rise in raw 
silk and silk goods prices as well as their short supply were the mecha¬ 
nisation of the Broker. The Cossimbazar Council introduced new 
merchants and selected them from those who were already working 
in that capacity elsewhere and not related or obligated to the Kath- 
mas. Probably this led Radhakrisna Nandy to get his trial order on 
payment of which a credit has been recorded in the Company 
accounts in his favour on 27 April 1739. The Cossimbazar Council 
in spite of difficulties tolerated the Broker but then they were faced 
with a most peculiar situation. In late 1740 the Company received 
bills for payment on account of supply of raw silk from several mer¬ 
chants. Then it was found that the goods have not been received at all. 
Yet the Broker along with the ‘fourth’ and ‘fifth’ of the Cossimbazar 
Council, William Kempe and Edward Eyles asserted that the goods 
had been received. As the Cossimbazar Council could not resolve 
the matter they sent the ‘second’ and ‘third’ of the Council, Charles 
Addams and Adam Dawson with the books of accounts to explain 
the situation to the Calcutta Council. The Calcutta Council later 
called the Broker, Kempe and Eyles as well as some of the Raw Silk 
Merchants like Coosulchund, Maudcb Sarma, Naran Biswas, Gobur- 

a,4 IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 16th April 1736, pp. 79-81. 

n *Ibid., of 26th February 1737. 

™Ibid., of 16th April 1736, pp. 79-81. 
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dun Biswas and Kcvalram Sarma. There was no solution. The 
Cossimbazar Broker and the merchants though they had not over- 
ruled the possibility of some misunderstanding at the dme of delivery, 
now completely denied having said so before the Cossimbazar Council 
and insisted that they had made full delivery. Kempe and Eyles 
asserted that raw silk to a certain amount was delivered. 317 A most 
peculiar situation thus ensued. The Chief of the Factory Richard 
Eyre along with his ‘second’ and ‘third* denied having received any 
part of the raw silk order while the ‘fourth’ and ‘fifth’ of the Council 
along with the Broker were certain in their assertions. 

On their return from Calcutta Bally Kathma along with the 
merchants took a stem attitude. He organised the merchants and 
refused to supply raw silk at the rate of Rs. 5/4 a seer and demanded 
a minimum price of Rs. 5/8 per seer. 318 This was a grave crisis in¬ 
deed as it threatened the entire transaction from Cossimbazar. 
The Company was reluctant to yield to Bally Kathma and his com¬ 
patriots ; but they were equally reluctant to see the stoppage of their 
commerce. It is not known what part the Calcutta Broker Bishnuda? 
Seth played in this affair, but the merchants under the Sarmas were 
induced to take up the place left vacant by Bally Kathma and his 
friends. 

On 3 March 1741 the new group of merchants who were twenty- 
five in number supplied silk goods of all kinds including Raw Silk 
at a total valuation of Rs. 1,76,550 thus accepting the price of Rs. 
3-15-0 for each seer of Silk. Radhakrisna Nandy as one of the 25 
merchants supplied Raw Silk of November Bund at the rate of 
Rs. 3-12-0 per seer. His total transaction of 30 mds. fetched the price 
of Rs. 4,500. 319 More merchants joined this new group and in 
course of a few days their number went up to thirtythree. Now it was 
possible for the Company to do larger amount of business. The tran¬ 
sactions of 27 March recorded the business of Rs. 3,38,999-4-0 with 
them. Radhakrisna now took a larger share in this transaction, his 

■”IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 19th December 1740, 20th January & 7th 
February 1741. 

* u Ibid., of 19th February 1741. 

*»Ibid., of 3rd March 1741. 
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contribution being goods worth Rs. 11,513-8-0. 320 This triumph of 
the Cossimbazar Council put the Broker Bally Kathma and his friends 
in great difficulty. Through various mechanisations they had already 
the approved rate of Rs. 5-4-0 for a seer of Raw Silk and here was 
Radhakrisna Nandy supplying at the rate of Rs. 3-12-0 per seer. Not 
only was their business upset but the taking of profit cut severely. If 
they wanted to compete with the new merchants they were forced 
to going back much over their rates. No doubt they hated the new 
merchants so much. Radhakrisna’s rate of the silk piece goods as of 
the other merchants who supplied with him were lower than the 
rates of the Kathmas. Radhakrisna transacted: 


Gurrahs 

36x21 Cobids* 

— 2000 pieces 

Rs. 

4,300-0-0 

-du- 

30x21 

— 1000 

)> 

Rs. 

1,662-8-0 

Jammawars 

30x11 

— 66 


Rs. 

1,452-0-0 

-do- 

20x2 

— 34 

19 

Rs. 

544-0-0 

Plain Tafletics 

21x21 „ 

— 150 


Rs. 

787-8-0 

Striped Taflfeties 

21x21 

— 150 

99 

Rs. 

862-8-0 

New Soot Romalls 


— 100 


Rs. 

600-0-0 

Fine Bandannoes 


— 100 

11 

Rs. 

275-0-0 

Silk Lungce Romalls 


— 80 

19 

Rs. 

340-0-0 

Dunnadars 


— 20 

19 

Rs. 

240-0-0 

Ordinary Bandannoes 


— 200 

11 

Rs. 

450-0-0 



3900 

11 

Rs. 

11,513-8-0”* 

* Cubits or hath. 






The Cossimbazar Council wanted to make hay 

while the sun 


was shining, to wipe off the past losses with a good margin, by doing 
more business with the new merchants. In the meantime many of the 
old merchants had come back, some even joining the new merchants. 
On 13 April 1741, the third day of the Bengali New Year, thirty mer¬ 
chants transacted a total value of orders amounting to Rs. 3,25,879- 
6-0, of which Radhakrisna was responsible for supplying 4,066 pieces 
of Gurrahs and Dosooties of the price of Rs. 11,400-0-0.* 28 


This supply was transacted the same day on which Sir Francis 

•“Ibid., of 27th March 1741. . 

m IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations, of 27th March 1741. 

•“Ibid., of 13th April 1741. 
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Russell , Bart, joined the Cossimbazar Council 32 ® as its new Chief. 
Now the Council felt encouraged to deal strictly with the Broker and 
the scheming merchants. Bally Kathma the Broker Whs dismissed 
from service on the 4 May; on the same day the merchants were 
assembled before the Council and the usual penalty was demanded. 
The merchants stuck to their old statement that they had delivered 
their full quota to the Company and could not be responsible if the 
Company had lost them. The whole matter was agreed to be 
further examined and the accountant was asked to draw up a state¬ 
ment of balances according to the receipt of the Company. Edward 
Eyles was sent to Kumarkhali (Goomcrcolly) on the 7 May to look 
after the Company’s silk business there. The accountant submitted 
his report according to which it was found that there were 18 mer¬ 
chants who were charged with short supply. Amongst them, two, 
namely Bridgebullubdoss and Lallchand, were not found to be guilty. 
The 16 merchants found guilty were cut 4 annas per seer on the 
surplus quality of raw silk supplied by them. On 22 December the 
merchants were called and asked whether they were ready to comply 
with the orders for paying the penalty on the deficiencies of last 
year’s contracts, they have had sufficient time to consider, now the 
Council wanted a satisfactory answer. At the meeting of the 25th, 
merchants refused to oblige the Council. They said that they never 
had paid any penalty nor would do so now. The Council then re¬ 
peated the same question singly to all of them beginning with Bally 
Kathma the late Broker, who along with the others gave the same 
negative reply. The Council then acquainted Bally Kathma, the late 
Broker, that as the discrepency arose during his tenure of office, he 
will be held personally responsible for the deficiencies in supply. He 
was told that the Balance due to him, would be withheld till he 
settled this affair with the merchants in such a manner that received 
the approval of the Hon’ble Board at Calcutta. The Council also 
suggested that the merchants who refused to pay the penalty and/or 
make good the loss sustained by the Company should never be 
employed. 824 

***IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 13th April 1741. 

aM IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 4th May, 13th May, 21st May, 6th November 
& 25th December 1741. 
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The discussions continued without reaching any agreement. At 
last on the 31 December after great deliberations, the merchants 
were made to agree under threat of discharge to take a cut of 10°/ 
as was done in the time of Stephenson in 1728-29. The total out¬ 
standing of the merchants was calculated to be Doss Massa (DM] 
Rs. 82,313-4-9, the merchants agreed to a cut of DM Rs. 8,231-5-’/ 
only. This amount was termed as penalty. 325 A contract was drawn 
up in Bengali but as soon as the merchants saw that a new clause 
had been inserted that would oblige them to pay 10% interest on the 
penalty for short supply, they refused to sign the contracts. The 
Cossimbazar Council felt the strain and difficulty of not having a 
Broker in the factory to deal with the native merchants. 325 Another 
meeting with the merchants was called and the Council explained, 
‘Suppose any one of them receives Dadney of the Company for one 
hundred maunds of silk and on the said account receives ten thou¬ 
sand Rupees, if the merchant delivers in but Eight Thousand Rupees, 
what harm does he receive if he gets 12% interest abroad and pay 
the Company 10% for (the) non-performance of the contract, so 
that in such case he receives 2 % profit on the Company’s money*. 
All arguments failed. The merchants disagreed to let the new clause 
be incorporated. Now another trouble arose. The Company wanted 
to force the merchants to accept a lower rate particularly as the new 
merchants were supplying at a low rate. Here also the Company 
faced difficulty as the merchants now wanted the Company to ap¬ 
prove the former rates quoted by them particularly Rs. 5-9-0 per 
seer of the ‘A’ quality Raw Silk. After much discussion a solution was 
arrived at and the following rates accepted: November Bund Raw Silk 
Rs. 5-8-0 per seer, Guzzerat Silk at Rs. 6-1-0 per seer and Commer- 
colly Silk at Rs. 5-5-0 per seer. They still refused to sign the new 
contracts until the offensive clause was removed. They met the 
Council on 15 February under the leadership of‘Preet Cotma* who 
appeared for ‘Bally Cotma’ and categorically informed their inability 
to accept the clause. The Cossimbazar Council faced a great prob¬ 
lem. Even the new merchants were not agreeable to sign the con¬ 
tracts with the objectionable clause. Approaching a deadlock and 

a3i Ibid., of 31st December 1741. 

326 Ibid., of 22nd January 1742. 
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fearing loss of future business they decided to seek the advice of Cal¬ 
cutta , recommending that these two clauses may be redrafted. 327 

0 

The merchants were dissatisfied also because of the new measures 
taken by Sir Francis Russell, the new Chief of the Cossimbazar 
Factory. To prevent the delay of the merchants or their ‘tardiness* 
in bringing in the goods it was decided to put peons on the merchants 
to hasten them as much as possible. 828 During the sale of the soiled 
goods by outcry the merchant was forced to pay 10% as interest. 
The political situation also deteriorated quickly. The Marhattas 
captured Cuttack and Nawab Alivardi Khan Mahabatjung left 
Murshidabad, recaptured Cuttack setting free his son-in-law and 
nephew Saiad Ahmed Khan, the local Governor. The Nawab very 
much apprehended that trouble might start in Murshidabad during 
his absence so he brought a large amount of troops from Patna to 
prevent any disturbance of the peace and quiet of the city. 329 But all 
this created more panic than the occasion demanded. The Marhattas 
were considered invincible and the Hindu population earnestly 
wished that they came to Murshidabad and put an end to the Mughal 
rule and Muslim domination. 880 

The Cossimbazar Council now decided to move arbitrarily. On 
23 February 1742 when they had to pay the merchants their old dues 
amounting to Rs. 5,60,971-4-0, they deliberately realised 10% as 
penalty in accordance to the new Contract. This immediately created 
a great furore amongst the merchants as they never signed the 
Contract bearing the offensive clause. In retaliation they disregarded 
the agreement arrived at over the rate of different goods and an¬ 
nounced that they were not in a position to supply Raw Silk as 
agreed and increased the prices of all commodities. The Cossim¬ 
bazar Council took a stiff' line ordering them not to demand higher 
prices than those that have been agreed upon and also to provide 
Security or Securities singly or jointly. 881 

317 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 3rd & 16th February 1742. 

>u Ibid., of 15th August 1741. 

*»Ibid., of 25th December 1741. 

“•Bharat Chandra Roy, Annadamangal: Beginning of the Book (Also sec English 
translation in Appendix No. 1). 

a,1 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 23rd February 1742. 
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It cannot be denied that the Cossimbazar Council acted very 
foolishly indeed. They threw away the advantage gained by intro¬ 
ducing new merchants who supplied without any contract. The 
Company gained great advantage in price though the quality and 
quantity could not be assured. By taking a stiff line and introducing 
the penalty clause for all merchants they shied away the new mer¬ 
chants who also felt reluctant to sign the contract. By agreeing to a 
price catalogue which was much higher than those supplied by the 
new merchants they practically pushed the new merchants into the 
laps of the old ones. They all now formed a group. It is certainly 
arguable whether the presence of the Broker would have prevented 
the calamity. Probably the answer is in the affirmative. 

Agreement was finally arrived at between the Council and the 
merchants: (a) the penalty clauses were dropped, ( b ) the merchants 
agreed not to increase their prices beyond the contracted rate, (c) but 
they refused to give a Security. They argued that some of them did 
business on behalf of the Guzzerattees, Multanees, Armenians and 
other merchants so it was difficult for them to provide Security as 
they were dependent on the aforesaid merchants. However they now 
agreed to pay Rs. 1-9-0 per Rs. 100 to the Company as commission 
which was what they paid to the Broker for being their Security. 
Besides there were none amongst them but who were esteemed men 
of credit and many of them very substantial also. If the Company 
felt that any of them could not be trusted after due enquiry into the 
position and standing of that person, on notification such persons 
would withdraw themselves from doing any business with the Com¬ 
pany. The matter of the Security was then dropped. Yet the Com¬ 
pany took action against some merchants and discharged Bocull 
Tagore, Gobardhun Biswas, Jugmahone, Praunnaut Pundit, Rada- 
mcen and Diaram Dutt. The Council could not forget that all this 
trouble ensued because of the greed of the late Broker, so Bally 
Kathma was imprisoned and none could be found to take his place. 832 

The Company adopted a cautious policy and sent their Vakeel 
to Jagat Seth Futtichund and Haji Ahmed Khan to see that Bally 

asa IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 26th February 1742. 
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Kathma did not involve the Company unnecessarily into a dispute. 
But the trouble with the merchants continued. They refused to lower 
the prices of the silk piece goods and Gurrah. The questi<Sn of handing 
over deficient quality of goods to the Export Ware House-keeper 
was discussed, the merchants refused to take any responsibility of the 
supply. The situation was getting desperate and the Council was so 
perturbed that they even decided to open a dialogue with the im¬ 
prisoned Bally and discuss about his reinstatement. 333 


Some of the new merchants were again approached. This time 
only 27 merchants responded who delivered 24,745 pieces for the 
value of Rs. 1,12,412/- which was really very small business com¬ 
pared to the earlier occasions. Radhakrisna’s share in this com¬ 
mercial venture was: 


Plain TafTatics 
Striped „ 
Bandannoes 


150 pieces Rs. 840-0-0 
100 „ Rs. 580-0-0 

200 „ Rs. 520-0-0 


f50 pieces Rs. 1,940-0-0 


Amongst the new merchants it is interesting to find the great 
merchant and philanthropist of later days Krisna Inder Hola, gen¬ 
erally referred to only as Kissen Inder. 334 He served the Company 
as a broker also, some fifteen years later. 


Bally Kathma secretly contacted Haji Ahmed Khan through 
an agent to purchase his authority for the order of release. Haji 
Ahmed demanded one lack of Rupees as the price for his freedom. 
Bally Kathma was unable to pay such a high fee and despaired about 
his release. The merchants continued to quote high prices. This year 
they did not quote for Gurrahs as they pleaded that they had incurred 
heavy loss over this item. 335 


The English Company was in difficulty not being able to pro 

of 27th Feb., 6lh March, 9th March & 10th March 1742. 

,M IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 15th March 1742. 
ns Ibid. % of 20th March 1742. 
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cure the usual amount of raw silk and silk piece goods. If the total 
amount and variety of goods shipped by them a couple of years ago 
was compared to their present performance, the cause of their alarm 
would be amply clear indeed. From the list of the various qualities 
of material ordered for export, the predicament of the Company 
will also be known fully. 


Bandannocs of very good soft silk with variety of colours sorted one 
half red, one quarter brown, one. quarter blue and about one- 
third of the whole with borders 
Ditto of better sortinent. copper coloured grounds 
Chinls of low prices with variety of patterns 
Chanderbaunies 

Dannedars thirty rovids lung, one rovid and a half wide, with 
variety of good cloth colours 
Doosuttys 15 yards long must he good and well made 
Dosutlys finer and double pieces 
Dosuttys ve,ry fine & thick l-3/1(5 yds. wide for sheets 
Ditto 1J- yds. wide, very fine 
Gurrahs of 72 rovids long 
Ditto finer 

Ditto of 36 covids long 

Dillo better sort 

Ditto Super fine, very thick 

Ditto of 30 covids 

Ditto Super fine of a good thickness 

Jammawarcs 20 covids long and 2 covids broad 

Ditto with running flowers 

Ditto of 15 yds. x 7/8 vd. of good substantial silk 

Silk Lungee Romalls of a good substantial silk 

Ditto Red with yellow siK ages 

Ditto stripped and flowered as Doorcas, flowers not worked but 
wove 

Ditto striped 

Weighablc Goods: 

Raw Silk Conunercolly --the four head sorts but not tyed in bundles 
Ditto Cossimbazar Tannah sort, all of November Bund, five sorts 
Ditto Gu’/zcrett in single strains & not tyed in bundles 
Ditto Rungpore A & B, if to be had alone, but not lower than C 


12000 pieces 
2000 „ 
300 „ 

None 


100 

)> 

5000 

33 

1000 

•3 

50 

»• 

500 

33 

35000 

«« 

8000 

70000 

3 * 

J* 

16000 


12000 


40000 

3’ 

8000 

3* 

1000 

« « 

500 

33 

2000 

M 

1000 

•3 

1000 

3? 

200 

3* 

3000 


400 Bales 

300 

99 

100 

99 

50 

aa« 

99 


It may be rightly concluded that the Cossimbazar Factory was 
required to supply all the qualities stated above and was expected 
to export annually the quantities stated against each item. With the 

aM IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 3rd September 1739. 
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imprisonment of Bally Kathma, their late broker and the non¬ 
cooperation of the merchants, the Cossimbazar Council was indeed 
in a sorry plight. Now fuel was added to fire and the panic of a Mar- 
hatta invasion spread far and wide. Reports about the coming of the 
Marhattas were everywhere. Cannons were raised in the ramparts 
of the Murshidabad Kella (fort). 337 Rice and cotton prices became 
very dear, the silk merchants quoted Rs. 121 for 72 covids which 
the Council considered to be an unreasonably high price. The 
Calcutta Council ordered Cossimbazar Factory to come to an 
understanding quickly with Bally Kathma by all means, otherwise 
they feared there might be a total stoppage of the silk business. 338 
Before any action in this respect could be taken another meeting 
with the merchants ended in their refusing to lower any price. The 
Cossimbazar Council sat to consider the suggestion and the order of 
Calcutta, but before they could reach any conclusion news arrived 
from their gomastah in Birblium Country that the Marhattas had 
passed Pachct Hills and were in full march in Birbhum country. 
The Council decided to send a representative to the Gurrah Aurang 
to find out the difficulty themselves. It was also decided to clear the 
Warehouses of goods in case the Marhatta attacked. All sorts of boats 
were requisitioned to carry the goods. 330 Haji Ahmed Khan, the 
Nawab’s elder brother, had caught hold of and seized all the granaries 
for the army. Food became very dear. Th$ Council put more peons 
on the merchants to urge them to send their goods quickly. The 
Nawab arrived at Midnapore, the Calcutta Council was imme¬ 
diately advised to congratulate him by the President, for his success 
in Orissa. But the panic of the Marhatta march had affected Mur¬ 
shidabad greatly, even the Company feared that the Nawab might 
lose at Murshidabad where the final battle will be fought, they 
secretly sent their Treasures to Pearporc. 340 

The news of the defeat of Haji Ahmed Khan’s troops threw the 
three European Companies into great panic. They met together and 
decided unanimously to retreat. Haji Ahmed Khan met the two 

3M IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 25th March, 1742. 

MB /bid., of 25th and 29th March 1742. 

"•Ibid., of3«I April 1742. 

•"Ibid., of 9th April 1742. 
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European Gentlemen who were sent on horseback up to the main 
road, to get the exact news. He rebuked them very roughly, stating 
that by sending away all their goods and treasures the European 
Companies created a huge amount of alarm and panic amidst 
people. 341 Yet the panic did not lessen. News of the plunder of Cutwa 
by 300 Marhatta horsemen spread like a wild fire. The vakeel of the 
English Company considered it unsafe to stay in the city and fled to 
Plassey. Three days later the news came and was confirmed by Haji 
Ahmed Khan that the Nawab was entirely surrounded by the Mar- 
hattas in Burdwan. 842 On the 4 May 1742 the cash balance in the 
Factory was checked and found to be Sicca Rs. 12,778-4-7 p. The 
factory was emptied. The 109 bales of Raw Silk that was in the 
factory was loaded, but fearing further complication of relation with 
the merchants, the yet unaccounted Raw Silk was generally left alone. 
When the news of the Nawab’s victory over the Marhattas came, it 
was not believed at all and the despatch of the goods continued. 843 
A letter arrived from the Nawab to Haji Ahmed Khan the contents 
of which was only made known to the Jagat Seth, who immediately 
set out in the evening for Dacca. This increased the panic to a great 
extent. It was decided in a joint meeting that the English, French 
and the Dutch would leave their factories at 3 o’clock in the morning 
and join each other at Mordpore (Maudapore) and then proceed 
directly for the other River (Padma). Three Europeans, however, 
having the promise of reward, agreed to stay behind in case 
the Marhattas would not meddle with the Factory or the furniture 
and the other things that the Chief and the Gentlemen were obliged 
to leave behind. 50 peons were also left in the English Factory for the 
same purpose. The resolution records, ‘When we received advice 
6,000 Marathas Horse had crossed the River, this made us quicken 
our march and in our way the whole Country was covered with 
men, women and children and all kinds of carriages flying the same 
way as we did. We all got to Chaundpur on the other River about 
2 O’clock in the afternoon and resolved to let our people refresh 
themselves till next morning’. 844 

>tl 10R. Cossimbazar Consultations of 23rd April 1742. 

*“Ibid., of 27th April and 30th April 1742. 

***Ibid., of 4th May 1742. 

*“Ibid„ of 6th May 1742. 
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As soon as the Calcutta Council came to know about this adven¬ 
ture, they severely reprimanded the Cossimbazar Council in a letter 
dated 13 May and ordered their immediate return to tlfe Factory. So 
the Council returned reluctantly to Cossimbazar on the 25 May 
1742 after staying away for 18 days. 345 The merchants were all absent. 
Kincur the Company’s head banian was ordered to write for their 
immediate return. 346 The merchants gradually returned by the 7 
June but they submitted that the ‘Gurrah Country was entirely 
under the control of the enemy’. 347 It was now necessary to effect a 
quick supply to overcome the loss of the past months. 

Santoo Kathma the head of the Kathma family was sent for, on 
arrival he was requested to lake charge of the Gurrah supply. Bally 
Kathma who was released at the time of panic when the Factory 
was abandoned, was now approached to take up his old position. 
Bally wrote to say that no persuasion would induce his family to 
consider his position safe as the English Broker. So he was asked 
whether he was agreeable to undertake the Gurrah trade in the 
name of any other member of his family? The Council felt that as 
the Kalhmas controlled the Gurrah trade it was impossible without 
them to get the variety of goods. 318 

The political situation deteriorated soon, Meer Jaffar Ali Khan 
went to Hugli with 5,000 horses, the Nawab himself headed an army 
in Lallbagli. The exodus started again. The newly returned Jagat 
Seth and many of the merchants left immediately in fear of a Ma- 
rhatta attack on the City. 349 The Council was in great difficulty and 
there was practically no business. In their General Letter to the 
Calcutta Council, the Board of Directors in London, particularly 
praised the Cossimbazar Council in para 32, ‘as the Broker had to 
be laid aside this current year and the merchants were personally and 
individually to make proposals, we hope that Benefit have arisen from 
it to us, by your prudent Management’. The letter dated London 

MS IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 25th‘Mav 1742. 

3 **Ibid., of 26th May 1742. 

™lbid., of 7th June 1742. 

3t9 Ibid., of 7th and 14th June 1742. 

3it Ibid., of 10th July 1742 
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27 January 1742 was communicated to the Cossimbazar Council 
on the 28 July. 850 Yet the Gentlemen at Cossimbazar were in no 
mood to continue without a Broker. They made various proposals 
to the recalcitrant Bally to come back and take over his job. In view 
of the troubled times they even agreed to make arrangements so that 
Bally Kathma could even stay inside the factory as they had once 
done with their late Broker Cantoo Sarma. But all this proved futile 
as Bally Kathma refused to join. Pointing out their difficulties the 
Council wrote to Calcutta, ‘How impracticable it is for us to come 
at the knowledge of the worth of any of the merchants here when 
there is no Broker whose interest it is to tell us the truth and such an 
one has many ways to learn more exactly who are fit to be trusted 
than we can possibly do since our knowledge must depend on the 
reports we have from the several merchants we employ’. 851 

Radhakrisna Nandy continued to be one of the few merchants 
who remained loyal to the Company. The cash account of October 
showed a credit of Rs. 524-4-6 in his name in the meagre total of 
Rs. 38,567-14-9. The absence of Bally Kathma and his family had so 
bad an effect on the Council that they were agreeable to offer almost 
any terms for his return. 853 

The political situation was also deteriorating. 17 Europeans 
manning two boats for the Marhattas and causing great damage to 
the Nawab were ultimately captured. Mir Jaffar Ali Khan showed 
great courage and perseverance by crossing the river at night and 
attacking the Marhattas at Cutwa almost immediately seizing all 
their gun-powder. The Nawab tortured the Europeans to find out 
who they really were. He had a suspicion whether any or all the 
European Companies were secretly in league with the enemy. 858 

The trading pattern of the English Company was changing. 
They were now organising the purchase of different materials and 
were bringing them down to Cossimbazar from where, they were 

M0 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 28th July 1742. 

ni Ibid. t of 16th September 1742. 

***Ibid., of 1st October 1742. 

8M IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 4th October 1742, p. 633. 
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shipped to Calcutta after being put together and marked. Cossaes 
came from Dacca, Patna and Jugdea Factories. Danniadars, Doo- 
suttys, Silk Lungi Romalls, Taffctaes and Velvets came from Cossim- 
bazar Factory, Dimithies, Dooreas, Mulmuls, Nainsooks, Seersuc¬ 
kers, Scarbunds and Tanjeebs came from the Dacca Factory. Dysook- 
soys came from Cossimbazar and Dacca Factories while Humhums 
came from Dacca and Jugdea Factories. The Raw silk fibres were 
entirely supplied from Cossimbazar. In 1741-42 this factory sent 
fine Gurrahs worth Rs. 4,02,523-5-9, ordinary Gurrahs worth 
Rs. 1,61,031-4-6 and Raw silk worth Rs. 4,09,896-15-6. 8 ® The 
names of the merchants reveal that they were predominantly local 
people though the names t>f merchants from Bihar and Orissa are 
also found. 

The most interesting feature of 1743 was the development of 
European traders who became Silk merchants to the Calcutta Fac¬ 
tory, they were John Campbell, William Davis, Richard Waring 
and John Jackson; 8 ® and the trouble that the Calcutta Factory had 
to face with the Chief of the Cossimbazar Council Sir Francis Rus¬ 
sell. Russell played a definite part both at the time of the dismissal 
of Hugh Barker and the dismissal of Bally Kathma. It was Russell 
again who suggested and ultimately got the approval of his proposi¬ 
tion that ready money transactions may be encouraged at a price 
fixed by the Council, on 12 February 1740. Now this proposal back 
fired and it was found that the stock was out of order. On enquiry 
it was found that one Cottah Banyan of the Cossimbazar Factory 
was responsible in delivering to Sir Francis Russell a very large 
amount of the silk stock. Bonomally, the banian of Russell was called 
to Calcutta but he failed to enlighten. At his suggestion several 
merchants namely Nemo Poder, Nimai Dutt, Anundiram Sircar 
and Coosalchund were examined, 8 ® ultimately John Forster took 
over as Chief of the Cossimbazar Factory. It was now clearly evident 
that the grudge of the Kathmas had been working against Russell. 
In both his achievements, it was the Kathmas who suffered most. 

• M 10R. Bengal Journals and Ledgers. Ledger of 1741*42, 

***IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 10th February 1743, pp. 75-76. 

85, IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 29th August 1743, pp. 226-227. 
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Hugh Barker was a Kathma patron, and Bally Kathma’s dismissal 
was a challenge thrown out to this very important merchant com¬ 
munity. Russell had tried to patronise the other merchants, but as 
the Sarmas could not trust him fully, he never succeeded in his plan. 
With the departure of Russell who was followed by Adams, the 
Cossimbazar Council turned pro-Kathma again. Kempe and Eyles 
were already favouring them. Forster the Chief and Roger Drake 
the fifth were both new there, only old Adam Dawson was there to 
speak against the Kathmas. 357 Roger Drake returned to Calcutta 
after about a year in Cossimbazar and his place was taken by James 
Gataker. 368 The Kathmas started returning as merchants in a big 
way. Bally Kathma however did not accept the job of the Broker 
nor did he return as a merchant. The head of the Kathmas at the 
time was Preitram who was also an important merchant both in 
Calcutta and Cossimbazar. The other Kathmas dominating the two 
places in the next ten years were Bridjoomohon, Gokoollchund, 
Kissenchund, Nundoocomar, Praun, Preitduloll, Bulram, Jaykissen, 
Punchoo, Shamchund, Kissenradhakant, Ajodhyha and the re¬ 
doubtable Nutto who was being considered as the next Broker of the 
Cossimbazar Factory. 339 The list of the Kathmas continue, Bool- 
chund and Babun were closely related to Sachi, the others were 
Baburam, Binode, Braja, Dulal, Kanai, Kirti, Kanta and Loke- 
nath. 360 On their return the Kathmas recovered their grounds 
quickly, spreading out in the different branches of the trade in the 
various names of the members of their family. 

In 1744 Radhakrisna was blessed with his first grandson, when 
a son was born to Narsing his fourth son. The good Baisnab family 
dutifully called the first boy of the new generation Baisnabcharan 
Nandy. He gave impetus to Radhakrisna whose meagre trade with 
the Company had dwindled to nothingness. Next year Radhakrisna 
appeared once again as Dadney merchant, this time in the name of 
Baisnabcharan Nandy. To involve minors in different matters of the 

MT IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 15th March 1743 

***Ibid., of 4th March & 26th May 1744. 

,M IOR. Bengal Journals & Ledgers. Journal 1750-51 (May 1750) pp. 6-10. 

** # IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 15th March 1744 and Press List of Govt, 
of India, Vol. 4 & 5 (1750-1755). 
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grown up world was a popular practice in the 18th century. The 
minors are therefore found not only owning properties or doing trade 
and commerce but also holding jobs and assignments*The reason 
for this may be found in the Mughal laws where the Badshah or the 
Emperor in Delhi was considered the father and son of every person. 
When somebody died his properties at least theoretically reverted 
to the Badshah who was by the Mughal law, the successor to every¬ 
body. The law of succession being such, properties were acquired in 
the name of the minors so that he is able to enjoy the property for 
the maximum length of time, minors held jobs even government 
posts for similar reasons. Minors in trade and commerce had an 
additional advantage. If the business went into liquidation no action 
could be taken against the minors and who ever was doing the busi¬ 
ness in his name felt absolutely safe, though the name of the minor 
could be permanently tarnished creating great difficulty for him, 
if on growing up he wished to follow the same line of business. All 
this was above board and done quite legally with the knowledge and 
approval of the authorities. Everyone knew who was the person 
responsible and accepted him along with his minor benamdar. This 
practice was prevalent in the family of Radhakrisna also, who when 
first entered the field of Dadncy merchant used the name of his third 
son Krisnachandra in 1739 when he was most probably a minor. 
As the business was small the minor was dropped and Radhakrisna 
carried the business in his own name. 

Baisnabcharan proved to be very lucky. Radhakrisna traded 
in his name in a variety of materials from the beginning of the year. 
The other merchants whose names are found were Boolchund 
Kathma, Bocul Juggoo, Onoop Copprce, Prawn Coppree, Coosal- 
chund, Luckicund gose (Laxmikanta Ghose), Doolol Biswas, Moorley 
Poddar, Kissenchund Dutt and Nayanchund Dutt, Dookur, Harris 
Chowdree, Ramkisscn Mosundcr, Getoo Telcy and Colean Biswas. 
The details of the trade of ‘Bistum churn Nundee* were: 

Raw Silk November Bund 40 Mds. Advance price received in.. Rs. 6,752,-0-0 
General Silk 10 „ -do- .. Rs. 1,936-15-0 

Commertoolly Silk 25 „ -do- .. Rs. 4,150- 0-0 


75 Mds. 


a • 


Rs. 12,838-15-0 
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The big merchants were ‘Babun Cotmah’ who received advance of 
Rs. 49,154-0-0, ‘Rogonaut Biswas’ received the same amount 
Rs. 49,154, ‘Doolal Surma* received Rs. 42,915, ‘Kevclram Surma’ 
Rs. 32,289 and ‘Hurrybullubdoss’ received Rs. 25,732. The total 
amount of advance being Rs. 4,69,388-6-3. 3el 


Next week ‘Bistum Churn’ was supplying piece goods. 


Plain Taffetas 
Striped Taffetas 
New Romalls 

Ordinary Bandannocs & Choppas 
Fine Bandannocs 
Silk I .ungee Romalls 


400 pieces Advanced in part Rs. 


50 „ 

99 

99 

Rs. 

75 

33 


Rs. 

500 



Rs. 

75 



Rs. 

100 



Rs. 


2,424- 0-0 
310- 0-0 
431- 4-0 
1,400- 0-0 
240- 04) 
580- 04) 


Rs. 5,385- 4-0*« 


The Cossimbazar Consultations of 22 May 1745 gives an Addi¬ 
tional list of Investment of Gurrahs contracted with the following 
merchants with the sum of Advances given to each of them. 


Coosalchand 

4000 pieces (ffiRs. 3 

a piece 

.. Rs. 

12,000- 0-0 

Onoop Copprc 

5000 


,, 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

15,000- 0-0 

Kishnanand Surma 

(3000 

3 9 

3 


.. Rs. 

18,000- 0-0 

Kissenchunder Dutt 

2000 pieces @Rs. 3 apiece 

.. Rs. 

6,000- 0-0 

Kcvelram Surma 

2000 

99 

„ 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

6,000- 0-0 

Harris Chowdree 

3000 

99 

„ 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

9,000- 0-0 

*Radhakissen 

2000 

99 

„ 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

6,000- 0-0 

Doolol Surma 

4500 

%9 

„ 3 


.. Rs. 

13,500- 0-0 

Ramkissen Baboo 

4000 

99 

„ 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

12,000- 0-0 

Doolol Biswas 

4000 

99 

„ 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

12,000- 0-0 

*Bistum Churn Nandee 

4000 

»> 

„ 3 

39 

.. Rs. 

12,000- 0-0 

Ramisser Mozumdar 

1000 

99 

„ 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

3,000- 0-0 

Suddnunder 

1000 

99 

„ 3 

99 

.. Rs. 

3,000- 0-0 


40000 




Rs. 

1,20,000- 0-0»* 


The custom of the English factory was to advance quite a high 
percentage to each merchant. If the advances given to Baisnab- 
charan are examined it will be found that for supplying Silk of various 
qualities Rs. 6,752 was advanced for 40 Mds. of November Bund 
Silk of Rs. 8,800 @Rs. 5/8 per seer, Rs. 1,936/15 was advanced for 
10 Mds. of Guzzerat Silk of Rs. 2,480 @Rs. 6/1 per seer; Rs. 4,150 
was advanced for 25 Mds. of Commercolly Silk of Rs. 5,312-8-0 


s#, IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 15th March 1745. 

*“Ibid., of 26th March 1745. 

a>3 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 22 May 1745. 

20 
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@Rs. 5/6 per seer. Total Rs. 12,838-15-0 was advanced for Silks 
worth of 16,592-8-0. 

The settlement of the Silk rates with the merchants has made 
the above calculations easy. But as the purchase prices of the silk 
goods of the time are not clearly known it is not possible to know the 
exact percentage of the advances. If the calculations of the silk 
advances arc taken, it will be found that the Company advanced 
2/3rd of the value and paid l/3rd after the delivery of the goods. 
So the piece goods were valued at Rs. 4*50 per piece of which Rs. 3 
per piece was advanced to each merchant. On this analogy the 
trading of Radhakrisna in his own as well as his grandson’s name 
amounted to Rs. 51,670-6-0 (16,592-8-0+8,077-14-04-27,000) in 
1745. His second grandson was bom in 1745 and Radhakrisna 
immediately pressed his name into the silk trade and accepted an 
advance of Rs. 11,000 in the name of ‘Jugal Nundee* 381 thus in¬ 
creasing the total volume of his trade with the Company in 1745 to 
Rs. 68,170-6-0. 


The Company was accepting considerable sums of money as 
advance from the merchants also. The Treasury Accounts of May 
1745 showed a debit balance in the name of Scat Manickchand and 
Seat Anunchund for over a lack of Rupees and Diaram Tagore 
advanced Rs. 50,000. The total money thus availed by the Company 
amounted to Rs. 3,29,032-4-0. In the credit side Rs. 12,000 has been 
shown against Baisnabcharan against the goods contracted for in 
March 1745. 385 

The business of the English Company increased very much in 
course of the year. Money in the shape of Treasure was sent to 
Cossimbazar in large amounts by the Calcutta Council. The ‘Trea¬ 
sures’ consisted of ‘Rix Dollars, New Duccatoons, Old Duccatoons, 
New Pillar Dollars, New Mex (ican ?) Dollars, Old French Crowns 
and New French Crowns*. 388 


M4 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations, Treasury Accounts, May, 1745. 
»«/*&, May, 1745. 

•“Ibid., of 13th July 1745. 
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On 15 August 1745 new contracts with the merchants were 
drawn up. On signing the contracts the merchants were immediately 
given 10 % of the value of the goods as advance as usual. ‘Bistum- 
cluirn Nundee’ contracted for Rs. 15,335 worth of goods and received 
Rs. 1,533-8-0. 21 other contractors also signed and received ad¬ 
vances. 367 

A few months later when the Company handed out a special 
order for new Choppa Romalls (newly printed handkerchief scarves) 
Radhakrisna either in his own name or in the name of any of his 
grandsons did not get any contract. Nobody probably thought 
much about it at the time. Radhakrisna had no occasion to know 
that his improvement of business with the English Factory was not 
liked by the Kathmas, who practically stopped the special order 
going out to any one who was not their favourite. 388 In the meantime 
Wadham Brooke joined as the Chief of the Factory. New rules now 
came into existence. The merchants doing business with the Cossim- 
bazar Factory were required to invest Rs. 25,000 each with the 
Company, for which the Company paid an interest of 9 % per annum. 
This measure had to be put into operation particularly because of 
the high amount of the non-supply of the goods in time. It was 
suggested that for this delay the merchants will be required to pay a 
penalty of 10%. 389 It is extremely interesting to find that while Russell 
failed to introduce the 10% penalty clause as he kept out the Kath¬ 
mas, yet only a few years later Brooke introduced the 10% penalty 
clause along with a caution deposit of Rs. 25,000 which could be 
attached for non-supply of goods and which also acted as a Security, 
easily, only because the Kathmas did not raise any objections. It 
would therefore be safe to comment that the Kathmas in spite of their 
collective strength as merchants were not intelligent enough to see 
through the new measures introduced by the Company. Their 
earlier revolt against Russell’s innovations was a mere protest for 
being left out and an expression of their dislike of the personality of 
Russell who was instrumental in the dismissal of Barker whose 

w lbid., of 15th August 1745. 

ati Ibid„ of 5th October 1745. 

a *»IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations. Treasury Accounts of 23rd April and 15th 
May 1746. 
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banian was Huttoo Kathma and the dismissal of Bally Kathma, the 
Company’s Broker at Cossimbazar. Now they were quite satisfied 
with their business with the Company and did not care if the Com¬ 
pany was making new rules and regulations for the merchants. 

On 29 May 1746 the Council records, ‘The under-mentioned 
merchants having paid the Balances we now agreed with them for 
the following quantity of Silk. 


Merchant 

Nov. Bund 

Guzzcrat 

Commer colly 

Nainchurn Dutt 

Mds. 

92 

Mds. 

24 

Mds. 

84 

Bovanny Chum 

99 

92 

99 

24 

»> 

84 

Sevepersaud 

99 

46 

99 

12 

99 

42 

Duccour (Dookori) 

*9 

27 

T9 

7 

99 

26 

♦Bistum Churn Nundcc 

** 

92 

•9 

24 


84 

Morley Poddar 

99 

23 


6 

*9 

21 

Geioo Teley 

99 

23 

99 

6 

19 

21 

Hurris Chowdree 

99 

46 

*9 

12 

i* 

42 

Bullaram Acharge 

99 

12 

99 

3 

9 J 

10 

Mohun Biswas 

99 

35 

99 

9 

* ■ 

31 

Kissen Inder Surma 

•*9 

32 

99 

10 

♦ 9 

29 

Luckichund Gem 

99 

27 

99 

7 

99 

26 

Ramiscr Mojumdcr 

99 

23 

99 

6 

n 

21 

Anun diram Surma 

99 

18 

99 

5 

99 

17 

Bridgukissore Surma 

99 

18 

99 

5 


17 

Doolol Surma 

99 

92 

*» 

24 

99 

84 

Kcvelram Surma 

99 

46 

99 

12 

99 

42 

Rogonaut Biswass 

99 

92 

99 

24 

99 

84 

HaribuIIub Dass 

9* 

46 

'9 

12 

99 

42 

Bobun CSotma 

99 

46 

99 

12 

99 

42 

Gosseram 

99 

23 

•> 9 

6 

9 f 

21 

Cossalchund 

99 

69 

99 

18 

99 

63 

Colean Biswas 

«? 

27 

99 

7 

99 

26 

Sudanunder 

99 

23 

•9 

6 

99 

21 

Onoop Copprec 

99 

23 

T9 

6 

99 

21 

Bullub Biswas 

99 

16 

99 

3 

99 

14 

Nemosene 

99 

16 

99 

3 

99 

15 

Devepersaud 

99 

16 

• « 

3 

mb 

J4370 


,T0 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 29th May 1746, 
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If the contracts are analysed a clear pattern is discernible. The 
merchants were required to supply 48% of the November bund, 
44 % of Commercolly (which was allowed to fluctuate between 42 % 
and 47 %), and Guzzerat silk 12 % (which also went as low as 9%). 
The total of the contracts of May 1746 came to 1,164 Mds. of Novem¬ 
ber Bund, 1,065 Mds. of Commercolly and 302 Mds. of Guzzerat 
amounting to 2,531 Mds. of silk. Baisnabcharan turned out to be 
one of the five merchants, each of whom were delivering the maxi¬ 
mum amount of 200 Mds. of silk. At the contracted rate the total 
business of Baisnabcharan amounted to Rs. 20,240 for November 
Bund (@ 5/8 per seer), Rs. 5,820 for Guzzerat Silk (@6/l per seer) 
and Rs. 18,060 for Commercolly silk (@ 5/6 per seer) totalling to 
Rs. 44,120 for the 200 Mds. of silks. 

Trouble started regarding payment. The merchants did not 
agree to take the Old Sicca received from Calcutta at a Batta of 
12\ per cent as they were tendered to Jagat Seth Swaroopchund to 
be changed into new siccas. But Jagat Seth refused to change the 
old sicca for less than 3%. This problem was resolved when the 
merchants came forward agreeing to accept them at \% less. So the 
Council agreed to pay the merchants the Old Sicca on a batta of 
2^ % only. They also paid them the other rupee namely,“The Bombay 
Rupee” received from Calcutta at the prevalent rate of the batta 
whereupon agreeing to the loss that will arise by giving them the 
rupee at the current rate of Batta. 371 This trouble over batta led to 
receiving more than the usual 2/3rd as dadney or advance. 
‘Bistumchurn Nundec’ was advanced for Dadney: 

for November Bund 92 mds. .. Rs. 18,841-8-0 

,, Guzzerat Silk 24 mds. .. Rs. 5,566-8-0 

„ Commercolly Silk 84 mds. .. Rs. 16,968-0-0 

200 mds. Sa Rs. 41,376-0-0*" 

The position of Baisnabcharan was fast improving amongst the 
merchants. He always supplied the goods in time and worked in 
conformity to the rules and regulations of the Company. Even in the 

* 7l IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 29th May 1746. 

W /W., of I st June 1746. 
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last supply which he promptly delivered, he had left unrealised a 
small due from the Company amounting to Rs. 3,134-7-0.* 7S All 
this did not go in vain and he became the highest paid dadney mer¬ 
chant. In the Company’s account of June 1746 showing the advance 
of Sicca Rupees to sundry merchants he received the highest amount 
of dadney amounting to Rs. 35,319-3-9. The other advances close to 
him were that of Nainchund who received an advance of Rs. 30,211- 
15-0, Bowannychurn Dutt who received Rs. 31,186-5-6 and Doolol 
Surma receiving Rs. 26,286-10-6. 374 

The Raw silk advances followed and ‘Bistumchurn Nundce* 
received in the July account Rs. 3,135 Dass Massa and in the August 
account DM (Dass Massa) Rs. 2,849-12-3. 375 

Encouraged by his success in Cossimbazar Radhakrisna started 
sending his goods to Calcutta directly. In 1744-45 he supplied piece 
goods worth several thousand rupees for which he received a Dus- 
tooree of Rs. 1,033-11-3 (one should be careful here not to mix up 
Radhakrisna Chowdree, Radhakrisna Cawn or Radhakrisna Mullick 
with Radhakrisna Das who was the Cossimbazar merchant. Both 
Radhakrisna and Krisnakanta used the surname ‘Das’ in many of 
their transactions. The complications in the accounts rise as in many 
places the surname is dropped and all the four gentlemen arc re¬ 
ferred to merely as ‘Radhakisscn’). 376 Next year in the account of the 
month of February 1745-46 Radhakrisna is found to have supplied 
1702 pieces of Doorcas for ready money amounting to Rs. 21,585-0-0. 

He supplied 711 pieces @ Ks. 13-8-0-~Rs. 9,598-8-0 
590 5 , @ Rs. 12-8-0=-- Rs. 7,375-0-0 

401 „ @ 11-8-0- Rs. 4,611-8-0 

1702 Rs. 21,585-0-0 

For this transaction he received a Dustooree of Rs. 750-2-3. 377 

Flushed by his quick success Radhakrisna failed to notice that 
m JWrf., of 12th June 1746. Cash Account of April 1746. 

* 74 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 10th July 1746, Account for June 1746. 
m Ibid. t of 10th July & 30th Sept. 1746. 

* 7( 10R. Bengal Journals & ledgers. Journal of 1744-45. p. 266. 
ni Ibid., Journal of 1745-46, p. 298. 
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the Kathmas were returning to power. Though he had never been 
against them, yet it was the downfall of the Kathmas that brought 
him into the business with the Company. His success also was looked 
upon witli great suspicion by the Kathmas who felt that he was in 
the way to their full recovery and control. 

In July 1746 he supplied miscellaneous short measure cloth and 
had a debit account of Rs. 2,549-4-6. 378 In April 1747 the difficult 
ties started. Radhakrisna was returned goods, worth Rs. 555-10-6, 
which were considered damaged, for Dooreas Rs. 117-3-0 
and for Mulmuls Rs. 438-7-6. 379 In course of a year Radhakrisna 
had to stop sending goods to Calcutta. His account ran on 31st 
March’s Treasury Account as follows: 


Dr. 




Cr. 

By Advance 

Rs. 95,284-12-6 

May 8—By Balance 

Rs. 

89,092-13-6 



account interest 

Rs. 

6,191-15-0 


Rs. 95,284-12-6 


Rs. 

95,284-12-6 


The account was squared off. 380 


The growing prestige of the Kathmas was signalled by bestowing 
the honorific term ‘Baboo’ on the leader of the Kathma merchants 
who from this time came to be known as ‘Prieteram Baboo’. 381 

'Fhe return of the Kathmas to power did not however see the 
office of the Broker revived. The example of the Cossimbazar 
Factory led Humphry Bellamy to suggest the abolition of the office 
of the Broker in Fort William. He argued that there was no one 
capable enough on whom to confer the office of the Broker, 
without too much risk to the Hon’ble Company in these perilous 
times and that their investments may be so far and more 
reasonably carried on without a Broker. He opined that Dadney was 
to be given out to substantial merchants who would be jointly and 
separately bound as Security for each other. This will ensure their 

378 10R. Bengal Journals & Ledgers. Journal of 1746-1747, p. 34. 

378 Ibid., Journal of 1746-1747, p. 413. 

Ledger of 1747-1748, p. 105. 

Journal of 1748-1749. 
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willingness to contract on most reasonable terms. The Broker as the 
middleman had too much power to create difficulties either for the 
Hon’ble Company or one or many merchants. 383 The pe?lous time 
referred to by Bellamy was the fear of a fresh and bigger raid from 
the Marhattas. 383 

Apprehending a Marhatta raid in Murshidabad the treasure of 
the Cossimbazar Factory was distributed as advance among the mer¬ 
chants. By 30 March 1748 the situation was better. The threat of a 
Marhatta raid was no longer there and the provisions became chea¬ 
per. 384 Radhakrisna either in his own name or in the names of his 
grandsons was no longer among the list of merchants. He had paid 
the penalty of growing too fast and was squeezed out. The Kathmas 
were now the biggest group of merchants followed by the Sarmas 
and the Duttas. 385 The Cossimbazar Council now decided on the 
appointment of a Broker. 886 

The prices of silk goods kept on increasing. The Secretary to 
Calcutta Council William Mcguire was sent to Cossimbazar to find 
out the reason for such regular rise of prices. Mcguire did not get any 
proof of corruption, yet apprehended correctly that the ‘entente’ 
between the merchants and the individual Europeans of the Coun¬ 
cil may lead to secret unholy alliances. 387 The Kathmas’ conduct was 
very much in doubt. Edward Eyles, who since the dismissal of Hugh 
Barker was known to be their friend, was removed and William 
Fytche headed the Council from the meeting of 12 August 1751. He 
immediately took up the matter, requesting the merchants to reduce 
their prices. With Fytche as chief and Mathew Collet as his second the 
policy of quality control was adopted. Immediately they found them¬ 
selves up against a well organised group of merchants who decided 
to face the challenge and disgrace Fytche in his endeavour. The 
merchants attended the meeting held on 20 August 1751 but 


***IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 22nd February 1748, p. 105*). 

3M IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 13th February 1748. 

***Ibid., of 13th February & 30th March 1748. 

“•Ibid., of 11th August 1749. 

“•Ibid., of 11th August 1749. 

Ibid ., of 7th July 1751. Report of the Hon’ble Company, Para 98th, p. 112. 
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refused to reduce their prices alleging great loss. 388 The silk supplied 
by them under the contract was severely scrutinised on receipt and 
was found to be inferior in quality and short in quantity. 389 Fytche 
was greatly concerned over this matter and felt that unless he could 
raise another group of merchants who would come forward to offer 
lower rates he had little chance to control the present suppliers. 
Immediate hunt for other merchants started again. It was at this 
time that Fytche decided to look into the affairs of the merchants 
who had ceased to do any business with the Company. He met many 
of the dismissed merchants including Radhakrisna Nandy. Fytche 
was satisfied with the negotiations and wrote to Calcutta that the 
dismissed merchants have agreed to accept dadney and supply 
goods provided their accounts were cleared by the Company. 

On getting the approval of Calcutta, Fytche went into the details 
of the accounts of the dismissed merchants. He also had several 
discussions with them before finally submitting his views which he 
did on 10 February 1752. 

It was now found that none of the dismissed merchants except 
one was capable and willing to repay their debts to the Company. It 
is possible that this reversal of their earlier stand was due to the 
pressure exercised by the contracting merchants. The only merchant 
who returned to favour was Radhakrisna Nandy in the name of his 
grandson Baisnabcharan, who agreed to repay the debt of DM 
Rs. 2,000 provided the Company was willing to forego the interest 
on his outstanding balance. Radhakrisna perhaps felt strong enough 
to return as a dadney merchant in spite of the opposition of the 
Kathmas. From purely personal angle this was a very risky decision 
as he incurred the hatred and enmity of the Kathmas all over again. 

The resolution of the 10 February 1752 ran as follows: 

‘Having in obedience to their Honour and Command, made 
strict enquiries after the several merchants indebted to our Hon’ble 
Masters at this Factory and having been able to find out only some of 

3M IOR. Cossitnbazar Consultations of 20th August 1751. 

381 Ibid., of 23rd September 1751. 
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those who reside in or near tJiis place who appearing before us 
agreeable to our Orders. 

# 

Merchants residing at Cossimbazar indebted to the Hon’ble 
Company attending our Summons of 28th January 1752. Their 
respective answers to our Demands of payment of their balances 
due from the year 1741 to 1746, viz. 

Coosaulchund Rogonaut — entirely ruined could not pay. 

Santonarain Biswas and 

Krisnapersaud Biswas — Unable to pay debt because of the 

losses they encountered on account Sir 
Francis Russell and being completely 
ruined by Maratha raid. 

Anunderam Sarnia — Was not found. His servant said he 

was in Hooghiy. 

Colcan Biswas — Agreed to pay part. Sir Francis Russell 

was indebted to him which he has no 
chance of recovery. 

Ram Tagoor — Completely ruined by the unpaid debt 

of Sir Francis Russell. 

Bissenaut and Cossinaut - Ruined by Sir Francis Russell and the 

Marathas. 

♦Bistumchurn - He offers to pay DM Rs. 2,000 for his 

debt on our forgiving the interest on 
his Balance. And on our delivering liim 
an acquittance from any future 
demand. 

■ Now a Dadney merchant in the Dutch 
Factory attended through his Gomas- 
tah Moden Sing, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge any debt to the Company except 


Nunderam Sircar 
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the amount that lie has settled against 
the note of hand given by Sir Francis 
Russell. 

Bridgukishorc Sharma — Unemployed, so unable to pay the 

amount Rs. 1,474-9-9. 

Gosseram - — Was dead, his servant Siburay attended 

to declare complete inability. 

Maudcb — Debt over 4,000 Rs. declares that he 

will pay the Company if Russell pays 
his debt to him which is more. 

Radamohon — Attended by his Gomastah Lahoon ex¬ 

pressed inability because of plundering 
of his aurungs by the Marathas to a 
considerable extent. 8 ® 0 

The sole survivor of the dismissed merchants, Baisnabcharan 
Nandy celebrated his return to favour by an immediate supply of 
two varieties of Raw Silk. The fresh account of‘Bistumchurn Nundcc’ 
was started again from 9 April 1752. He contracted for 70 Maunds 
of November Bund and 55 maunds of Guzzcrat, totalling to 125 
maunds for Rs. 36,678-2-0. Baisnabcharan received 80 % as advance 
amounting to Rs. 29,342-8-0. 391 The Company greatly benefited 
by this deal. The other merchants were supplying Raw Silk at the 
time at Rs. 7-8-0 on a rising market and pressing the Company for 
higher rates which they succeeded in getting a year later when they 
were once again able to get rid of such interlopers as Radhakrisna 
Nandy. For the time being Radhakrisna enjoyed the Company’s 
patronage by supplying the November Bund and Guzzerat Silk at 
the average rate of Rs. 7-2-2 when the price of November Bund 
was Rs. 7-8-0 and Guzzerat Rs. 8-2-0. This was a brave action on 
the part of Radhakrisna to get back the lost business. He was re¬ 
warded for his endeavour almost immediately. 

3»°IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 10th February 1752, pp. 15-16. 

3tl Ibid,, of 9th April, 1752, pp. 60-61. 
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‘Bistumchurn Nundec’ contracted to deliver 300 pieces of Taf¬ 
fetas, 50 pieces yellow bordered, 40 pieces striped, 110 pieces Lungce 
Romalls, 150 pieces Munga Romalls, 325 pieces of Ghoppa sarees 
fine, 225 pieces fine Bandannoes, 405 pieces each of ordinary Ban- 
dannoes and Chander, in all 2,000 pieces. He easily became the 
fourth largest supplier of silk goods (other merchants of higher supply 
4,000 pieces, 2,500 pieces and 2,200 pieces). Baisnabcharan and 
three other merchants supplied the 2,000 pieces each, the value of 
which was adjudged to be Rs. 11,304-5-0 of which he received 80% 
which came to Rs. 9,043-7-3. 392 The very next month Radhakrisna 
contracted to supply Guarrahs which was practically a monopoly 
with the Kathmas. It was well known to everybody that if the Kath- 
mas could be beaten in this field of supply their importance would be 
diminished for ever. Radhakrisna was the only merchant of some 
importance and courage who could challenge the well knit mer¬ 
chants, such as the Kathmas. As soon as the contract for the piece 
goods was signed Radhakrisna in the same month of April con¬ 
tracted to supply Gurrahs, which business he never did so extensi¬ 
vely before. He agreed to supply: 

136 pieces 75 x2£ Covids* 

1104 ” 72 x2± „ 

276 ” 37* x 2* „ 

1656 " 36 x2i „ 

828 '* 30 x 2* „ 

Fine Santipur 1000 ” 36 x2£ „ 

Total 5000 ” Value Rs. 22.986-1-9 

Baisnabcharan received 80 % as advance amounting to Rs. 18,556. 

Of the 36 merchants who contracted for Gurrahs only Cossenaut 
Sarma contracted to supply 6,375 pieces valued at Rs. 29,601-6-3 
and Allumchund Gainchund contracted for 6,000 pieces for 
Rs. 8,226-0-9 while ‘Bistumchurn* and Gopaul Babu each contracted 
to supply 5,000 pieces. His position was third amongst the contract¬ 
ing merchants.* 93 

Mi Ibid„ of 22nd April, 1752, pp. 72-73. 

♦Cubit or hath, Hobson-Jobson, p. 268. 

***IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 1st May 1752, pp. 77-78. 
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There was no time to wait. ‘Bisnubechurn Nundee’ topped the 
list of the merchants who agreed to supply Raw Silk to the Company 
on 9 May 1752 and received the maximum dadney amongst the 29 
merchants amounting to DM Rs. 6,250. This was the highest ad¬ 
vance made to any single merchant. 8 ® 1 The rise was phenomenal 
indeed. In the course of only one month Baisnabcharan’s name was 
on the top of the Dadney merchants. He had in this short time 
contracted for DM Rs. 78,781-0-9 which was equivalent to S* 
Rs. 75,235-14-6 or New Arcot Rupees 82,010-8-0. 

For any merchant, contracts worth Rs. 82,010-8-0 was a big 
amount but to do business worth the amount in course of exactly 
one month was very great achievement indeed. Radhakrisna made a 
gallant attempt to establish himself as one of the important Dadney 
merchants of the Company. It will be argued whether he over¬ 
stretched himself and by doing so incurred the jealous apprehension 
of the other merchants. There can be no doubt about the fact that 
Radhakrisna was doing business on his own standing as a merchant. 
He had no patrons either in the Nawab’s Durbar nor in the English 
Company and did not perhaps fully realise their need. He was sure 
about his own position as a substantial merchant and carried on a 
straightforward business of very large monetary involvements. The 
attempt of Radhakrisna to create an impression by fairly big con¬ 
tracts did not ultimately pay, as by taking the risk of larger supplies 
he opened himself more to the mechanisations of his rivals. 

The business of the time was carried on in Dass Massa Rupees 
or Rupees that were more than 10 months old, the value of these 
were 41 % less than the Sicca Rupees, but then as the Sicca did not 
exist they were translated into Current Rupees which varied between 
100 S a Rs. to 109 or 110 Current Rupees; but as current Rupees 
did not exist either the payments were made in Arcot Rupees which 
were of the same value as the Current Rupees, the New Arcot Rupees 
were calculated at 100 S a Rs. to 109 New Arcot Rupees or to 110 
Old Arcot Rupees. 


*'*Ibid., of 9th May 1752. p. 88. 
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The Treasury Accounts of the United East India Company of’ 
the month of April 1752 show that advances were given to 36 Dadncy 
Merchants for silk piece goods. The advances made to ‘Bisnub 
churn Nundee’ amounts to DM Rs. 4,500. Amongst "the big mer¬ 
chants Cossinaut Sarma was advanced DM Rs. 9,000, Sutchee Bur- 
rall DM Rs. 4,050, Sevepcrsaud Sarma DM Rs. 5,625, Nemosene 
DM Rs. 4,050, Morley Podar DM Rs. 4,432-12-0, Prann Copprce 
DM Rs. 4,500, Gopee Tagoor DM Rs. 4,500, Sevenaut Toffcl DM 
Rs. 4,950, in a total of DM Rs. 91,125-0-0. 


Deduct 4J% to reduce them to Sicca. 

n w tj. Q , inr nn / Rs. 13,874-7-6 (nj 100 S a Rs.---109 New Ar. 15,123-2-6 
’ IRs. 73,326-8-0 (a) -do- -110 OldAr. 80,934,1-9 

DM Rs. 91,125-0-0Rs. 87,200-15-6 - Rs. 96,057-4-3 MS 


The Treasury Accounts of June show the advances received by 
the Dadney Merchants for their Contracts for ‘Gurrah and Dosuttics’. 
There were 35 merchants. ‘Bisnubchurn Nundee’ was advanced DM 
Rs. 10,000. The other big Dadney Merchants were Cossenaut Sarma 
who was advanced DM Rs. 12,750, Allumchund Gainchund DM 
Rs. 12,000 and Gopaull Baboo DM Rs. 10,000 in a total of DM 
Rs. 1,66,000. 398 


The Treasury Account of June for ‘Raw Silk’ contract show ‘Bis- 
tumchurn Nundee* receiving the highest amount as advance amount¬ 
ing to DM Rs. 1,875 amongst 28 merchants. The other merchants 
receiving big advances were Harris Chowdrec DM Rs. 1,500, 
Onoopchund and Odeechund DM Rs. 1,275; Myachund DM 
Rs. 1,200 and Sevepcrsaud Sarma and Davcpcrsaud Gose getting 
DM Rs. 1,200 each in a total of DM Rs. 25,350.*" 


In the June Treasury Accounts for ‘Silk piece goods’, ‘Bistum- 
churn Nundee’ was advanced DM Rs. 1,000 amongst 37 other mer¬ 
chants. Only three merchants received advances more than ‘Bistum’, 
they were Cossenaut Sarma DM Rs. 2,000, Sevepersaud Sarma 


M8 IOR. Cossimbazar Consultation of 9th May 1752, p. 88. 
"•Ibid., of 15th June 1752, p. 110. 

•"Ibid., of 20th June 1752, pp. 116 & 118. 
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DM Rs. 1,250. Sevcnaut Taffell DM Rs. 1,100, Gopce Tagoor 
received the same advance of DM Rs. 1,000. 898 

The August Diary of 1,752 records the instructions for securing 
more Taffetas specially of good quality with substantial variation of 
bright colours, particularly striped. 399 The demand was definitely 
increasing and the supply had to be increased. The Treasury ac¬ 
counts for the month of August 1752, show the advance account for 
the ‘Gurrahs and Doosootics’. ‘Bistum Churn’ was advanced DM 
Rs. 2,187-8 amongst 35 other Dndncy merchants. Allumchund Gain- 
chund getting DM Rs. 2,625, Cossenaut Sarma DM Rs, 2,789-8 and 
Gopaull Baboo same as Bistum churn DM Rs. 2,187-8 in a total of 
DM Rs. 34,330-2-6/“ 

The English Company now paid their Madras Rupees for pay¬ 
ment to the merchants. The merchants receiving an additional 
advance for Gurrahs to the extent of DM Rs. 66,625 agreed to receive 
in Madras Rupees at the rate of S a Rs. 100 at Rs. 106-12 Madras 
Rupees. The Company was clearly taking an advantage on the mer¬ 
chants as they remarked, ‘We cannot dispose of them to any of the 
Shroffs or elsewhere at as low a Batta’. 401 

There was change in the Cossinibazar Council. Fytclie left for 
Calcutta and William Watts became ‘the Worshipful chief* in his 
place. The two vacancies in the Factory caused by the death of John 
Brown in August 1752 and resignation of Culling Smith was filled 
up by the appointments of Stanley Batson and Warren Hastings. 

Radhakrisna was evidently one of the five big merchants who 
was supplying all types of goods to the Company. Gopal Sarma be¬ 
came the second person to get the honorific ‘Baboo* suffix to his name. 
Probably the Company struck a balance between the Kathmas and 
the Sarmas. As the first ‘Baboo’ came from the Kathmas, the second 
came from the Sarmas. This honour as has been pointed out earlier 

*»*Ibid., of 20th June 1752, pp. ilfi & 118. 

a9t Jbid., The August Diary 1752, p. 125. 

w»IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations. Treasury Accounts of August 1752, p. 134. 

* M Ibui., of 14th September 1752, p. 145. 
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was due to the most respected person of a merchant community, 
rather than to an important merchant. 

The Treasury account of September 1752 gives 0 the details of 
the additional advance of DM Rs. 66,625 referred to above. ‘Bisnub- 
churn Nundee’ received DM Rs. 4,062-8, Allumchund Gainchund 
DM Rs. 4,875, Gopaull Baboo DM Rs. 4,062-8 and Cossenaut Sarma 
DM Rs. 5,179-11. The calculations for converting the DM Rs. 66,625 
were as follows: 

Deduct 4J% =--- 2,869-0-6 

to get Sicca Rs. -- 63,755-15-6 

As S* Rs. 100=106-12 Madras Rs 
Add 6.75% = 4,303-8-6 Batta 

~ 68,059-8-0 Madras Rupees. 40 * 

The Treasury account of October 1752 shows advances for ‘Silk 
Piece goods’. ‘Bisnubchurn Nundee’ was advanced DM Rs. 2,500, 
the advances to the other big merchants were Cossinaut Sarma DM 
Rs. 5,000, Sutchee Burrall DM Rs. 2,250, Scvcrpersaud Sarma DM 
Rs. 3,125, Morley Podar DM Rs. 2,468, Praun Copprcc DM 
Rs. 2,500, Sevcnaut Toppcll DM Rs. 2,750. 403 

How quickly the goods were supplied will be found from the 
list of Balances due from the merchants on account of the non-supply 
of the goods. The total amount in balance was DM Rs. 1,14,024-8 
or Rs. 89,332 Sonnat Rupees. The advances due from Alumchund 
and Gainchund was 15,377-4 Sonnat Rupees; Gopaul Baboo’s out¬ 
standing balance was also large, Rs. 10,758-8 Sonnat Rupees, Cos¬ 
senaut Sarma did a lot of business, so his balance was 7,785-8 Sonnat 
Rupees; Sevcpresaud Sarma followed his relation with a balance of 
7,059 Sonnat Rupees; Devepersaud Gosc followed the Sarmas, his 
balance being 2,772-8 Sonnat Rupees; Sevenaut Toppell also had 
a rather small balance of 1,969 Sonnat Rupees and Praun Copprec 
was the only big merchant with a balance of 717-4 Sonnat Rupees. 404 
Totalling to 46,439 Sonnat Rupees or over fifty per cent of the total 

*°*Ibid. y Treasury Accounts of September 1752, pp. 160-162. 

403 1OR. Cossimbazar Consultations. Treasury Accounts of October, 1752,pp. 172-174. 

404 Ibid ., Treasury Accounts of October, 1752, pp. 172-174. 
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debt. It is really amazing that there is no reference to ‘Bistumchum 
Nundee’ in this account, which lead to create the impression that he 
had supplied all his goods and had no outstanding balance in his 
name. It cannot be impressed sufficiently how difficult it was to supply 
the contracted goods immediately. This could only be done if the 
merchant’s dependence on the Company’s advances had been merely 
formal and if he had invested money in anticipation even before 
getting the actual contract. This was precisely what was done by 
Radhakrisna which enabled him to supply the goods as soon as he 
signed the Contracts. 

The assessment of the business done by ‘Baisnabchurn Nundee* 
after his giant leap to supply goods worth over Rs. 82,000 seems 
necessary. It will be found that Radhakrisna in the name of Baisnab- 
charan dealt in all the three branches of business namely supplying 
of Raw Silk which included the November Bund, Guzzcrat or Rung- 
pore and Commercolly Silks; in silk piece goods which was various 
and variegated and in Gurrahs and Dosutties. Between May and 
October 1752 he carried his business in these lines and as he did not 
have any balance outstanding, it may be rightly assumed that he 
supplied all the goods in full. These were the days of 10 % advance to 
the merchants and it is possible to assume the total amount of his 
business in these six months. 


1752 

month 

10% Advance for 

Total amount of Business 

Silk piece gnods/Gurrahs etc. 

Silk piece g»>ods 

Gurrahs etc. 

April 

DM Rs. 4.500 


DM Rs. 45,000 


May 


DM Rs. 10,000 


DM Rs. 1,00,000 

June 

1.000 


10,000 


August 


2,187-8 


„ 21,875 

Sept. 


„ 4,875 


„ 48,750 

Oct. 

2,500 


25.000 



DM Rs. 8,000 

DM Rs. 17,062-8 

DM Rs. 80,000 

DM Rs. 1,70,625 

Deduct 4| 

% for Sicca 


3600 

6678-2 


S a Rs. 76400 & 


21 


163946-14 
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S a Rs. 190 = 109 New Arcot Rupees = Rs. NA 83276 & 
178702. 

0 

It is evident from the above that in the six months under review 
he had supplied Silk p ccc goods worth New Arcot Rupees 83,276 
and Gurrahs and Dusootics worth New Arcot Rupees 1,78,702. 
Together lie had invested a total of New Arcot Rupees 2,61,978 in 
the course ol'six months which added to the blazing start of the 1st 
month, totals to New Arcot Rupees 3,43,938 only. No doubt young 
Warren Hastings coming fresh from Calcutta after the adventure of 
getting hold of the Company’s papers from the custody of one in¬ 
solent Captain Jonathan Ronson and being charged witli Felony and 
acquitted by His Majesty’s Justice, was so impressed by the per¬ 
formance of Radhakrisna Nandy. The year 1752 ended very success¬ 
fully for Radhakrisna who at 40% must have earned a profit of 
Rs. 1,35,000 New Arcot. 

The case of Nimoo Sen demonstrates that Dadney notes were 
handed over to the merchants when the Dadney merchants received 
their advances. On this occasion the merchant lost the ‘Dadney 
notes*, two of which was dated March 1752 and the other two April 
1752. He had to indemnify that they were lost giving the details of 
the notes and declaring them to be invalid for all times. The Decla¬ 
ration was witnessed by four principal merchants of the Town who 
were Kissen Nindee (Krisnanidhi), Maudeb (Mahadeb) Sircar, 
Harris Chowdree (Harish Chowdhury) and Morley Podar (Moorali 
Poddar). 405 The year ended on an urgent note for large supplies. The 
merchants were sent for and on their arrival were asked to hasten 
their supply of the silk piece goods particularly the Ordinary Choppa 
(chhapa — printed) and the Bandannoes (bandhanees — large silk 
scarves, rectangular in shape). 408 

1753 started normally. No Broker was yet appointed to the 
factory; yet the business was improving. 407 The Cossimbazar Council 

40, IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 18th November 1752, p. 182. 

^Ibid., of 31st December 1752, p. 196. 

""Bid., of 11th February 1753, pp. 14-15. 
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felt pleased with itself. Even the Nawab’s favourite grandson wanted 
favours. ‘That Syraja Dowlet having wrote to the chief for 2 pieces of 
Brocade and likewise insisting on having them from the vaqueel, we 
desire they will send them by Express Cossids under charge of some 
Buxies.’* 08 The Company had in the mean time scrapped the 10% 
advance system and reverted to the payment of 80% Dadney or 
advance. The security of Rs. 25,000 that each merchant had to pay 
to the Company was not however disturbed. In spite of these advan¬ 
tages the merchants wanted to increase their price on every item 
of commodity. The settlement with the Marhattas had brought peace 
to the country. The trading activity of the European communities 
were very much increased. The merchants therefore felt safe to 
demand a higher price from the English Factory as they felt abso¬ 
lutely certain that if the English would not lift the goods they would 
be taken over by other factories. The time was ripe for bargaining. 
But the Cossimbazar Council took a very stiff attitude, informing 
the merchants that none of the prices would be increased. They 
brought out a list of Bills of Debt payable by the merchants on 
account of their Dadney for Raw Silk. It was found that a total of 
Rs. 4,22,640 was due from 34 merchants. ‘Bistumchurn Nundee* had 
to pay on this account Rs. 23,487-8 up to 30 March 1753. The balance 
due on silk piece goods account came to Rs. 1,86,768-15-6 from 46 
merchants of which the share of‘Bistumchurn Nundee’ was Rs. 7,059- 
11-3 up to 1 April. The Gurrahs and Dosooties account had an out¬ 
standing balance of Rs. 4,53,384-8 from 45 merchants. ‘Bistum- 
churn' was responsible for Rs. 6,988. 409 Thus within a few months 
Radhakrisna’s business was in shambles. Out of the total debt of 
Rs. 10,62,793-7-6, though his share was only Rs. 37,535-3-3 or a 
little over 3 % of the total debt, the difference between his earlier 
behaviour with the present was worthy of attention. Many reasons 
may be suggested, (a) that Radhakrisna was keeping bad health, as 
lie died within a year, and could not look after the business himself; 
(b) he had overstretched his resources and was therefore short of 
running capital and as such ended up with a short supply; (c) he fell 
to the rising importance of the Kathmas who had always controlled 

* n lbid„ 19th February 1753, p. 19. 

40, IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations, Bills of Debt. 31 March 1753, p. 42. 
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the ‘Gurnih market’ and were now once again sufficiently organised 
to control the other markets also. Any or all the three reasons could 
have sapped the strength of Radhakrisna. He made e gallant but 
desperate move to retrieve the position by contracting to supply 
55 mds. of Raw Silk of November Bund and 45 Mds. Guzzerat 
Raw Silk. The value of this 100 mds. was Rs. 29,359-6 of which 80% 
Dadney was received in the name of‘Bistumchurn Nundee’ amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 23,487-8. 410 In other words Radhakrisna was not given 
any actual advance but his debt on Raw Silk account was treated as 
an advance. Radhakrisna was uncertain about himself and cnteicd 
into a joint security arrangement in the name of ‘Bistumchurn’ with 
Sevaprosad Sarma and Narrain Sarnia. 411 Now he also contracted 
for 1,500 pieces of silk piece goods and 2,000 pieces of Gurrahs, 412 
only to revise them to 1,000 pieces of silk piece goods and 1,800 
pieces of Gurrahs subsequently. In the month of May ‘Bistumchurn’ 
contracts for 1,000 silk piece goods valued at Rs. 6,238-8 of which 
he gets 80% amounting to Rs. 4,990-12-9 when the total order was 
for 37,900 pieces amounting to Rs. 1,95,316-4-6. 413 

The outstanding balance of the merchants created apprehension 
in the English Factory who decided to reduce the advance from 
80 % to 50 % to be paid to the Dadney merchant particularly in the 
case of Contracts for Raw Silk and Gurrahs. Likewise the security 
deposit of the Dadney merchants were reduced from Rs. 25,000 
previously charged to Rs. 10,000. Accordingly in the account for the 
month of May ‘Bistumchurn Nun’ was advanced for silk piece goods 
Rs. 4,990-12-9. Allumchund Gainchund received Rs. 4,565-8, 
Nemosene Rs. 8,559-8, Cossinaut Sarma Rs. 14,119-9-6, Chyton 
Churn Podar Rs. 11,063-11-3, Onoop Coppree Rs. 9,979-0-9, 
Gopee Tagoor Rs. 7,559-13-6, Romdoololl Conjee Rs. 8,566-9-6, 
Sutchee Burrall Rs. 7,524-8-9, Odit Burrall Rs. 6,248-8-9, Radha- 
kissen Sircar Rs. 7,206-8, Ramsurn Sarma Rs. 5,494-8-9, Taggerdas 
Dur Rs. 4,991-3-3, Chyton Bridjoo Mohun Rs. 4,998-4. Total 


* 1B IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations, Bills of Debt. 31 March, 1753, pp. 42-48. 

«*/«*., p. 48. 

“•/bid., pp. 52 & 54. 

of 13 May 1754, pp. 72-74. 
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amount advanced to 38 merchants were DM Rs. 1,79,531-4-6 (or 
S* Rs. 1,71,800-4-3) «« 

In the Treasury Account of June, Raw silk advances were given 
to 26 merchants totalling to DM Rs. 1,29,494 or S a Rs. 1,23,918-15. 
Bistumchurn Nundee received an advance of DM Rs. 4,340-10. 
The same amount was advanced to Tagoordas Dur, Morley Boral, 
Meherchund Mali ter, Bullub Biswas, Ramsurn Gosc and Gocul- 
chund Dormchund. DM Rs. 7,234-16 was advanced to each of the 
merchants namely Allumchund Gainchund and Cossinaut Sarma 
while Goosal Sarma and Ramsurun Sarma each received DM 
Rs. 6,510-15. 

In the Gurrah advances the total was DM Rs. 1,20,474-6 (S a 
Rs. 1,15,286-7-9) and the number of merchants were 27. Allum- 
cliund Gainchund received DM Rs. 11,295-15, Ramdulol Conjoo 
DM Rs. 11,147-15, Chytonchurn Podar DM Rs. 10,924-13-6, 
Radhakissen Sircar DM Rs. 9,580-10 and Bistumchurn Nundee 
DM Rs. 7,791-4 « 3 

In 1753-54 Radhakrisna Nandy is found much reduced in his 
contracts. He makes an attempt however to save the situation and it 
may be said to his credit that he largely succeeded in saving the 
financial situation to a certain extent. The business he did from 
March ’53 to June ’54 was: 

Raw Silk Total value of business DM Rs. 29,359-6-0 

Silk piece goods „ „ ,, 6,238-8-0 

Gurrah s „ „ „ 9,349-8-0 

DM Rs. 44,947-6-0 

After introduction of the 50% Dadncy system in June 1754 he did trade worth: 

Raw Silk 50% advance 4,340-10-0 Total value DM Rs. 8,681-4-0 

Silk piece goods 50% „ 4,990-12-9 Total value DM Rs. 9,981-9-6 

Gurrahs 50% „ 7,791- 4-0 Total value DM Rs. 15,582-8-0 

DM Rs. 34,245-5-6 

414 IOR, Gossimbazar Consultations of 18th June 1754, pp. 93-97. 

4U JOR. Ibid, Treasury Accounts of June, 1754, p. 103. 
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Totalling it is found that from March 1753 to the end of June 1754 
Radhakrisna Nandy traded in goods worth DM Rs. 79,192-11-6 
or S a Rs. 75,629 or New Arcot Rupees 82,435-10-0. 

To summarise the business activity purely in terms of money 
is to arrive at an unreal situation, but as the goods were supplied 
in full, except in the last year only, it will be possible to get some 
idea of the trading activity of Radhakrisna Nandy. There is of course 
one further difficulty. It is not always possible to know, what was the 
type of the rupee used in the earlier transactions. It is presumed that 
they were in Sicca Rupees. As the later accounts are in New Arcot 
Rupees, the earlier accounts also are transferred to New Arcot 
Rupees @ 100 S a Rs.=109 N.A. The Summary of the trading 
activity: 

1745 .. S a Rs. 68,170- 6-Q=N.A. Rs. 74,306-39 

1746 .. „ 93,284-12-6— „ „ 1,03,859-56 

1752 .. „ „ 3,43,938-00 

1753-54 „ „ 82,435-60 

In 5 years „ „ 6,04,539-53 

The average business of Radhakrisna per year was a little 
over N. AR. Rs. 1,20,000, it may therefore be safely assumed that 
@40% profit Radhakrisna earned about N. AR. Rs. 48,000 per 
year, which must have been greatly reduced in 1,753-54 which led 
him to voice the discontent of the merchants along with some others. 

By 21 October 1754 ‘Bistumchurn Nundee’ was dismissed 
from the Company. The Cossimbazar Council wrote to Calcutta, 
‘Our merchants having entered into and signed a Punch or Agree¬ 
ment whereby they were bound not to allow of our taking the 10% 
penalty for the short delivery of goods in the year 1752 and that in 
case of our discharging any of them from our employ the whole 
body should quit our Business and that any one or more should for 
their private ends violate these agreements, he or they should be 
liable to pay a penalty both to the Merchants dismissed and to the 
Government with several other restrictions; Hurris Ghowdree and 
Bistum Churn Nundee, 2 of our Merchants who were necessitated to 
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dismiss from the Hon’blc Company Employ, the former having 
succeeded Kissendcb as ‘putshowterali Droga’s Du an’ and the 
latter having been a principal stirrer up of difference between us and 
our merchants and whose circumstances and character would not 
permit us to employ him any longer, ( who) laid a complaint before 
Huckembeg, of a violation of the above agreement by the rest of the 
merchants, they have all submitted to pay the Penalty on short 
Deliveries for the year 1753 and Inn ing likewise entered into engage¬ 
ments with us for this year, notwithstanding our having dismissed 
the complainants from our Employ. Whereupon Huckembeg made 
a demand for a considerable sum on the Merchants who applied to 
us to make up matters for them with Huckembeg on as easy terms 
as we could ... As we found Huckembeg put peons on the mer¬ 
chants so that they could not proceed in providing the Hon’ble 
Company’s Investment till the affair was made up, wc applied to 
Huckembeg on their behalf and after much difficulty, we reduced 
his demand to 5,000 Rupees, which our Vaekeel assures us is the least 
he will accept for clearance of all the merchants.’ The Council also 
reported that the merchants were satisfied with this arrangement. 
The Punch paper or Agreement was signed with the Merchants of 
Gossim bazar on the lltli day of December 1753 corresponding to 
the 29 Aughun 1160. 4,# 

It is not clear why Radhakrisna adopted this measure against 
the Company. Probably lie was dissatisfied about some treatment 
and suffered monetary loss. His complaint to Hukum Beg could be 
an expression of rightful indignation or an unthought out course of 
action taken without sufficient cAition. The latter seems to be more 
likely as he left his family and business in a precarious situation. 
Anger blinded him about the consequences. He earned the dis¬ 
favour of the Company and the merchants alike without gaining 
anything. His action seems foolish particularly because the officers 
of the Mughal Government were well known for their love of bribes 
and presents. For the first time Radhakrisna showed immaturity in 
his judgement. Is it possible that one of his younger sons Krisna- 


414 1 OR. Cossim bazar Consultations of 21st October 1754, pp. 129-131. 
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cliandra or Narsing was looking alter the business during the illness 
of Radhakrisna ? 

# 

Radhakrisna had no opportunity to retrieve the position as he 
died the same year leaving his business and family completely in the 
lurch. He had no opportunity also to square off the accounts of his 
two grandsons in the Company’s books. The situation in which he 
left his family was extremely vulnerable and dangerous. 

(//) Kantababu's business. First Stage 1754-1764 

Krisnakanta Nandy became the head of the family at a very 
critical time. The complaint to the Nawab’s official about irregu¬ 
larities in the Company’s trade with the local merchants, had only 
resulted in a fat bribe being offered to the official concerned. The 
family had gained the distrust of the. merchants and the Company 
alike and was financially distressed being dismissed as a Dadney 

merchant. Krisnakanta fullv realised the situation. He had a difli- 

0 

cult task before him; as his main concern was not only the safety 
and security of the family but also the earning of the goodwill of the 
merchants and the English Factory. Providence surely helped him. 
Young and enterprising Warren Hastings quickly rising in the 
Company’s employment needed a local merchant efficient and 
intelligent enough to become his banian, so that he could gain by 
personal trading as other English gentlemen posted in the MofussiL 
It is difficult to know who approached whom, but Krisnakanta in 
great need of a patron in the English Company must have been 
greatly relieved on assuming this office. Hastings’ need was a person 
who would invest a large sum to further his personal trade. Their 
mutual need brought Hastings and Kantababu together in 1754 
and the latter started serving the former as banian which lasted for 
more than 24 years of their life. 417 

For Krishnakanta this advantage immediately safeguarded his 

nT Hastings in his affidavit in the case instituted by Maharaja Nabakrisna wrote that, 
‘this defendant admits that the Canto Baboo was and for die space of 24 years or there¬ 
abouts engaged in the Defendant’s Service’—1798. British Museum. ADD. MSS 29202 
ff 252-258. 
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family and his business and as the banian of an English gentleman he 
was free to improve his position with the local merchants. Hastings 
however needed the capital of the banian which he undoubtedly 
received. As both Hastings and Kantababu destroyed their earlier 
books of accounts, no idea can be formed about the amount ad¬ 
vanced by Kantababu to Hastings. It will be safe to assume that as 
no banian advanced to his master less than 2 lakhs of rupees, Kanta¬ 
babu may have advanced not less than that minimum sum. There 
is no doubt about the fact that he was fully capable of such an 
advance. 

In 1754 Kantababu was not a rich man. He was not capable 
like the famous Huttoo Kathma to be a banian and a Company’s 
merchant at the same time. He had limited resource which he had 
to utilise well. This he did by becoming the banian of Warren 
Hastings. As the term banian has created some confusion it may be 
worthwhile to try to define their activities. A banian was a person 
by whom the English gentleman, in general, transacted all their 
business. He was an interpreter, head book-keeper, head-secretary, 
head-broker, the supplier of cash and cash keeper in general as also 
the keeper of his master’s secrets. 418 Hastings himself tried to define 
the term to Sir Elijah Impey in a letter of 12 October 1774. He 
wrote, ‘You may consider such a servant only as a steward, or one 
who you may usefully employ in providing common necessaries for 
you. But banians are more than that; they are the people through 
whom every concern of whatever nature passes to their masters’ and 
one could best be called simply ‘your minister’. 419 The most com¬ 
prehensive desciiption however has been presented by Dr. P. J. 
Marshall of the King’s College, London, ‘The banian was his master’s 
contact with the Indian world, a world with which most English¬ 
men, lacking the linguistic skill and other expertise required, felt 
themselves unable to deal at first hand. The banian managed his 
master’s household, engaged and dismissed his servants, paid his 
bills, lent him money for his commercial concerns and bought and 
sold on his behalf, acted as his intermediary when his official duties 

«*N. K. Sinha, History of Bengal 1757-1905. Ed., ‘Social Change’. 

4M Hastings’ Papers, British Museum. ADD MSS. 29125, f. 365. 
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required transactions with Indians, and for some employers at least 
acted as under-cover agent. For his banian an European needed an 
experienced merchant either with large resources of a papital of his 
own or with connections which enabled him to borrow extensively 
from others.’ 420 There can be little doubt that Hastings got for him¬ 
self the most enterprising banian that he could find in the town. 

The political scene of Murshidabad was also changing fast. 
The Council recorded on 19 February 1755, ‘that Hossein Cooly 
Gawn and his Brother are cut off by Serajadowlet and that an express 
is gone to recall Rajebullub from Dacca’. 421 The dispute of Siraj- 
dowlah with the Chota Nawab, as well as the other partisans of his 
cousin Shaukat Jung who was the strongest rival to succession, 
clearly demonstrated that the young favourite of the Nawab was 
clearly seeking political supremacy as he felt that the old Nawab 
did not have much more time to live. 

On 10 March the merchants finally refused to supply silk goods 
to the Company. 422 Chaund Sircar and Jibonbabu were not success¬ 
ful in procuring silk, neither the merchants could be brought around. 
The Council was not prepared to take the risk of buying directly 
from the aurungs, so they recommended that the office of the Broker 
might be revived once again to obviate the present difficulties of 
obtaining silk. 423 

Francis Sykes and Hugh Watts joined the Cossimbazar Factory 
as writers towards the end of March 1755 and Hastings was pro¬ 
moted to the post of the senior writer. Immediately the luck of the 
Council started to change. Even in early April, Bocul Tagoor suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing around several merchants like Radamohun Sarma, 
Ballab Biswas and Rams urn Ghose who agreed to supply Guzzerat 
silk to the Company. Radhakissen Sircar and Nemo Sen agreed to 
pay part of their balances of 1754 and requested to be paid Rs. 6,000 
each on account of their dues. Chaund Sircar and Jibonbabu at last 

4 *°P. J. Marshall, Masters and Banians in 18th Century Calcutta, pp. 3-4 & 29. 

4 **IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 19 Feb. 1755, p. 24. 

"'Ibid., of 10th March 1755, p. 37. 

'"Ibid., of 19th March 1755, pp. 44-45. 
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achieved their end by procuring silk for the Company directly from 
the Aurungs. The Company now deputed two other merchants 
Ramdulal Conjoo and Bridjoo Coverage with ready money to attend 
the sale of silk at the Aurungs. Other merchants started to return to 
the Company in no time. 424 

The monetary system in the meantime became extremely com¬ 
plex as many types of rupees were in use. As both the prime calcu¬ 
lators, the Sicca Rupee and the prevalent or current Rupee were 
non-existent, payments had to be made in one of the rupees readily 
available. 
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Immediately on joining the Council, Hastings was sent to the 
Aurungs to enquire about the procurement of silk. Hastings wrote 
from the Aurungs that last season was bad for silk hence there was 
a short supply. This year the silk season seemed to be very plentiful. 
He did not want to make any purchase till the season was fully on, 
when there was every reason that the price would be lower. He also 
reported that Gomastalis from the Guzzerat, Armenian, Lahore, 
Cossimbazar and other merchants continually resided at the Aurungs. 
Besides there were others who came here occasionally during the 
particular season of the year. Hastings was particularly interested 
about the November bund Putney and reported that they could 
be had at Rs. 8-5-9 per seer. The breakup of the costing was 
given: 

***IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 30th March, 10th, 14th, 21st, 24th, 26tb 
April, 12th & 20th May 1755. pp. 48,51,53,57, 58, 59,68 & 73. 
w Ibid., of 10th December 1755, p. 37. 
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November Bund wound off into Guzzerat silk Price cost Rs. 6-8-0 
Add Batta 1 J%—Rs. 0-1-9 and winding Re. 0-7-0= Rs. 0-8-9 
Minus 1 % for loss -floss by difference Re. 0-14-0 Rs. 8-5-9 

The political situation deteriorated very quickly. On the death 
of Allivardi Khan, Mahabatjung, his favourite grandson proclaimed 
himself the Subedar and the successor on 15 May 1756. 

The English factory was besieged on 3 June, Watts and 
Collet were imprisoned. On 9 June 1756 Hastings was arrested out 
in the aurungs and imprisoned in Murshidabad. Kantababu secured 
the freedom of his master by securing a bail of Rs. 3,000 from the chief 
of the Dutch Factory, Vcrnet. The Nawab proceeded to Calcutta 
attacking the city on 16 June. Calcutta fell on 20 June. Freed 
from prison Hastings was living in the Cossimbazar Factory in July 
1756, where he presumably saw the arrival in irons, of Holwell and 
the survivors of Calcutta and heard the story of the disgraceful flight 
of the Governor and the Commanding Officer. It was in July that 
Watts and Collet were freed from prison. On 22 August the Calcutta 
Council from the Phoenix Schooner situated in Fulta addressed a 
conciliatory letter to the Nawab sending it to Hastings at Cossimbazar 
for delivering it personally to the Nawab. 426 On 31 August Dr. Forth 
was appointed the procurer of intelligence from the Dutch and the 
French. Warren Hastings at Cossimbazar was directed to remain 
there in order to observe their motions at ‘Muxadabad’ and to learn 
as far as he was able about the motives of the other European Com¬ 
panies. 427 On 5 September, Bisdom of the Dutch Factory informed 
Dr. Forth that the ‘Nabob of Pyrnea was appointed by the King, the 
Nabob of Bengal*, that upon hearing the news Siraj-ud-Dowlah ‘had 
ordered Jaffier Alii Cawn ... to march with force ... which they did 
but returned on the 29th, on account of a dispute between the 
Nabob and Jugget Seat in which the former reproached the latter 
for not getting the Phirmaund and Jugget Seat received a blow on 
the face and was confined. Jaffier Alii Cawn returning insisted on 

•**IOR. Bengal Secret and Military Consultations of 22nd August 1756. 

m Ibid., of 31st August 1756. 
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Jugget Seat’s being set at liberty on which he deciard that they will 
not draw swords in his service till he should be appointed Nabob by 
the King.’ Hastings confirmed all this to be true. 428 Shaukat Jung 
the Nawab of Purnea immediately declared himself the Subedar and 
started to amass soldiers to drive Siraj-ud-Dowlah out of Murshida- 
bad. Siraj-ud-Dowlah gave out that he had received the Phirmaund 
from the King, but none believed it to be true. The European Compa¬ 
nies knew he was faking. 429 On 24 September an army under Raja 
Mohanlal started for Purnea. A battle was fought in Manihari in 
which Shaukat Jung lost both the war and his life in foolish drunken¬ 
ness on the 16 October 1756. As soon as the news reached Gossim- 
bazar, Hastings did not consider it safe to stay any longer and left 
Cossimbazar on the 20 October 1756 arriving at Chinsurah, from 
where lie sent his report to Calcutta on the 27 October. 430 

The Battle of Plassey saw a victorious English Company’s army 
under the leadership of Colonel Clive. Siraj-ud-DowIa was impri¬ 
soned on 30 June 1757 and murdered on 2 July. Mir Jalfar Ali Khan 
had already been proclaimed the Nawab of Bengal. 

The English Factory was reorganised for carrying the business 
in Silk. Hastings became the Export Warehouse keeper, Francis 
Sykes, the Buxcy and Hugh Watts accountant. Kisscn Inder Sarma 
the famous merchant who is well known to the posterity as Krisna 
India Hota, was appointed the Gomostah to the Company. 431 As 
William Watts, the chief of the Factory stayed in Calcutta most of 
the time, it was left to Hastings to formulate a new policy of trading 
which Hastings did with great efficiency. He proposed to appoint a 
number of gomastahs with fixed duties which will include the pro¬ 
curement of different qualities of goods that the Company dealt in. 
This policy would eliminate the dependence on merchants, who 
would be progressively reduced according to the success attained by 
the gomastas who would be fully responsible to the Company and 

m IOR. Bengal Secret and Military Consultations of 5th September 1750. 

'"Ibid,, of 20th September 1756. 

™IbuL, of 20th & 27th October 1756. 

4 “IOIL Cossimbazar Consultations of 24 and 31 August 1757, pp. 1-3. 
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would be discharged from service if found unsuitable. This was the 
beginning of the policy of dependence on Indians that Hastings pur¬ 
sued throughout his career. There can be no doubt about the fact 
that Hastings’ success with the local people encouraged him to de¬ 
pend on them. If his experience with his banian had been less than 
satisfactoiy he could not have been prompted to such a policy. The 
Calcutta Committee accorded its approval to Hastings’ policy and 
ordered him to employ suitable persons as Gomastahs to the Silk 
Aurungs and also as procurers of the different commodities. 432 B\ 
20 May 1758 Hastings completed the appointment of the Gomastahs. 
It is extremely interesting to find that out of the. nine appointments 
six were Brahmins by caste or Sarmas, one (the Biswas) belonged to 
the Nabasakh, could be a Kayastha by caste, the two others do not 
have a surname so it is not possible to know their castes. This com¬ 
plete overthrow of the Kathinas could be the influence of Kantababu. 
They were as following: 


Gomastahs: 

1. Krisna Indra Sarma (Hota) 

2. Krisnananda Tagoor 

3. Jugal Chackrabartce 

4. Raghunath Biswas 

5. Murali Chattcrjee 

6. Nursing Tagoon 

7. Manikchand / 

8. Coosal Ghatterjec 

9. Sunatan 


their charge: 

— Silk and Raw Silk 

— Silk piece goods 

— Gurrahs 

— Putney 

— Goomcrcolly Aurung 

— Puddapar „ 

— Sunarundee „ 

— Rungporc „ 433 


Now the business was carried on directly by the Gomastahs and 
it seems the merchants were also eliminated along with the post of 
the Broker. It will always remain a matter of conjecture how far 
Kantababu was responsible in selecting so many Sarmas, who were 
the friends of his family. 


The business became normal once again. The value of Rupee 

4at IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 5th Dee. 1757, p. 1. 

m Ibid., of 23 Dec. 1757, 3rd & 6th March and 20th May 1758, pp. 8*10 & 103. 
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suffered throughout the whole of India as a result of the defeat at 
Plassev. It is possible that Grandees of the Mughal Court as well as 
the merchants all over the country started hoarding gold to safeguard 
themselves against the future uncertainties. The value of the gold 
Mohur became dear and there was a considerable difference in value 
between the Murshidabad Mohur and the Arcot Mohur. The Surat 
Mohur however became the most costly on record. Between the old 
and new Mohurs of Delhi there was a difference of live annas, but 
between the new and old Mohurs minted at Benaras the difference 
was ten annas. 

The prices of Gold Mohurs were sent by Hastings to Clive on 
9 August 1759. 4M 
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The rise in the price of gold affected all other commodities and 
there was a general rise iti price. Silk also did not escape from the 
upsurge and prices of all kinds of silk increased. Hastings wrote to 
Clive on 13 November 1758, ‘I am sorry to inform you that it will be 
impossible for me to find you so large a quantity of 200 maunds of 
Raw silk in so short a time ... there is a great scarcity of good silk at 
this season and the price daily rising by means of the large orders 
which the Guzzerat merchants have need for that article’. 435 In spite 
of many difficulties the English Company’s business flourished as 
never before and their political supremacy helped greatly in attaining 
a comfortable position. 

Kantababu did not let this opportunity escape him. While serv- 

m British Museum. ADD MSS. 29096, ff. 160-162. 

•“British Museum. ADD MSS. 29096, Letter to Clive of 13th Nov. 1738. 
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ing Hastings as banian lie always tried to find the opportunity of 
squaring the outstanding accounts of his relatives with the Company 
in regard to their business in Silk. Time could not have been more 
opportune, as flushed with the glory of power, the traders were show¬ 
ing many generosities indeed. The Proceedings of 15 January 1759 
record that petitions were received from ‘Shibpursaud Surma and 
Bastum churn Nundy and it was ordered that they be entered after 
the Consultations; the petititons of Shibpursaud Surma and Bastum 
churn Nundy set forth that their remains due from the Company 
was to the latter, Dussmassa Rs. 4,685-13 and to the former DM 
Rs. 19,696-10. It was ordered that they be referred to the Gentlemen 
at Cossimbazar’. 43 ® The hand of Krisnakanta is quite clear in the 
petition, which he submitted to Robert Clive, President of the 
Calcutta Council and not at Cossimbazar where his master was the 
virtual chief of the Factory. He perfectly realised that any favourable 
action of his master could be construed as a favour to him. So he made 
Baisnabcharan appeal to Clive directly. 

‘The Humble petition of Bostum churn Nundy sheweth that 
your petitioner being an old Dadney merchant at Cossimbazar 
Factory of which being a Balance due to your Petitioner from 
the Hon’ble Company from the year 1752-53 as per his bond and 
account current, hitherto annexed of which Ballance has agreed with 
your Company’s Writer at Cossimbazar and that your petitioner 
could not deliver out his accounts before this year for the reason of 
the troublesome (period). 

‘Therefore your petitioner most humbly crave that your 
honour and the Council will be so gracious as to take this affair 
into your consideration and order that the Balances be paid 
to your Petitioner for which your Petitioner will produce the 
Hon’ble Company’s bond which has been executed then at 
Cossimbazar. 

‘And your petititoner etc. (signed) Bostumchurn Nundy’. 


***IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 15th January 1759, p. 34. 
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The accounts were sent to Gossimbazar Factory who wrote back 
on 8 February 1759, ‘that as they have no books at the Factory 
which can give them any insight into the transactions of Seve- 
presaud Surma who claimed DM Rs. 19,696-10 and Bistumchurn 
Nundy with the gentlemen who were then at the Factory they 
cannot determine in regard to the legality of their claim. That 
the balances mentioned in their account Current are pretty just 
but that they take no notice in their petition to us or in the 
account of 3,000 Rs. upwards which Narrain Surma was indeb¬ 
ted to the Company and Sevepersaud Surma and Bistumchurn 
Nundy were his joint securities for the payment of that 
balance’. 488 . 


Now Kantababu forwarded the claim of ‘BistumY younger 
brother Jugal Nandy. But before his accounts could be examined 
Hastings faced another difficulty. Captain Brohim carried his own 
private trade with the Company through Jugal Nundy. Hastings had 
to write to Capt. Brohim to clear the problem. He wrote on 14 
September 1759, ‘The goods were received into the. Factory on their 
arrival and Jugal Nundee is at liberty to take them out whenever he 
pleases. It has been customary to pay a commission of 2 % on all 
goods put up to the Black merchants of Cossimbazar and lodged in 
the Factory. This Jugal Nundee refuses to pay, alleging that he 
received the goods from you on other terms. I beg you will 
settle this difficulty with Jugal Nundee and give him orders to 
pay the usual commission.' 489 Nothing however is known about this 
affair. Jpgal Nandy's account with the Company was submitted 
on 24 October 1759 signed by 'Bosnopchurn Nundee', who also 
re-submitted his own account now updating the first account to 
30 April 1754 instead of 20 Apr^ 1753 and adding interest on 
his balance of 31 December 1758 to 31 August 1759 adding 
Rs. 281-2-0 by which he raised his total demand to DM 
Rs. 4,966-15-0. 


*"IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 8th February 1759, pp. 80*81. 
•••British Museum. ADO MSS No. 29096 of 14th Sept. 1759, f. 184. 
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4 Hon'bit Company's account with Jugal Nundee 
of Cossimbazar 


Dr. 

To Balances due from the 
following: 

„ Siboopersaud Surma .. 15,747- 7-9 

,, Bisnopchum Nundee .. 3,718-12-0 


DM Rs. .. 19,466- 3-9 


Cr. 

By account of a balance' 
due from 

Narrain Surma .. 2,300- 0-0 

Balance remain due to 

Jugal Nundee .. 17,166- 3-9 

DM Rs. .. 19,466- 3-9 


Errors Excepted. Cossimbazar’ 

m 

The Calcutta Council commented upon the accounts sent by the 
Cossimbazar Council, ‘That they like wise send enclosed some ac¬ 
count delivered them by Jugull Nundy and Jaggernaut Sircar. That 
the former accounts they have carefully examined and think they are 
unjust in the manner he has drawn them out, that there is a Ballance 
due to him is certain, a statement they have therefore made which 
they think equitable and transmit it for our inspection. That Jugail 
Nundy had in his account charged compound interest for several 
years. That as well as they can remember, the Chief of the Council 
offered several times to pay his Balances before the commencement 
of the Troubles, in case we would allow Narain Surma’s Debt to the 
Company to be deducted, who was then insolvent and for whom he 
was security. That he refused the proposal altho’ equitable, therefore 
they do not imagine he is entitled to any interest from that Time.’ 4 * 0 
Unless there is another account if it at all existed which was sub¬ 
mitted by Jugal Nandy, the Calcutta Council completely mixed up 
the accounts of the two brothers in a fine comedy of error. It was 
Baisnabchum who charged compound interest and even updated 
it to the date of re-submission of his accounts. Similarly it was Baisnab 
again who was the security of Narrain Sarnia. Probably this was 
pointed out later as the Calcutta Council concluded a few days later, 
‘that the statement of Jugail Nundy’s demand on the Company 
appears to be just. We direct them to discharge the balance’. 441 The 
Cossimbazar Council however took some time to make the payment. 

•“lOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 25th October, 1759 pp. 582-593, also 
Home Dept. Public Proceedings of 14th October, 1759, pp. 845-849. 

M1 IOR. Bengal Public Cmisultations of 1st November 1759, p. 636, also Home 
Dept. Public Proceedings of 1st November 1759, p. 895. 
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They wrote to Calcutta that as they were short of money they re¬ 
quested a supply of Treasures as soon as possible particularly for the 
huge Commercolly investment and also for the payment of Jugal 
Nundee’s balances. 442 

It is interesting to note how compound, interest was put on the 
smaller balance while the larger balance was left intact which not 
only adjusted both the accounts but paid a tidy sum of over Rs. 17,000 
back to the merchant. The only question that may rise here is why 
Baisnabcharan signed for. his brother. The only possible conjecture 
is that Jugal was ailing at this time as he died short time after. The 
date of the death of Jugal Nandy can therefore be put in 1760 when 
he was 14 years of age. 

Through Jugal’s account it is possible to get an inkling of the 
silk trade that was carried on by the family with the private traders. 
Baisnabcharan also after a few years emerged as a supplier to the 
Gujrati merchants. It will be therefore not wrong to conclude that 
the family trade in silk was continued by Kantababu with the private 
traders and native merchants throughout this period. 

Th^Nawab’s actions were not helpful to traders. Hastings wrote 
to Clive on 9 August 1759, that the New Nawab laid out a new 
Sunaud which affected the Zamindars and Traders alike. The Nawab 
tried to stop the advantageous trade by a political maxim and 
had almost ruined all the shrofis at the City of Cossimbazar, 
involving the Jagat Seths in the same calamity even though they 
lent 50 to 60 lakhs of Rupees to the Nawab. 449 Gold was much 
in use particularly to tide over such sudden difficulties. Hastings 
dutifully reported that- Khoja Petrus had a large stock of Gold 
Mohurs which belonged to Motichandra, a merchant of Cossim¬ 
bazar. 444 This led Clive to request Hastings to convert his money to 
Gold Mohurs. Hastings contacted Khoja Gregory, the brother of 
Khoja Petrus for this purpose. 448 

•“Home Dept. Public Proceeding* of 1st Nov. 1759 y p. 1000. 

‘‘•British Museum. ADD MSS. 29096, ff. 164-165. 

“•British Museum. ADD MSS. 29096 of 18th August 1759, ff. 169-171. 

“•lOR. Clive Papers. G 37 Box 27, Hastings to Clive, 17th August 1759. 
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The political situation though generally favourable to the English 
was far from normal. Ultimately Mir Kasim was accepted by the 
Governor and his Council to be the next Nawab. Mirjaffarwas 
deposed. 

It can be said with some certainty that Kantababu in the first 
ten years of his career as. a banian, merely consolidated his position. 
The family business in silk was maintained, business being carried 
on with the private traders and local merchants. Kantababu got the 
accounts of his two nephews with the Company squared off and set 
up the surviving nephew as a regular supplier to the Gujrati mer¬ 
chants in which capacity he became quite famous later on. As the 
banian of Hastings, his earnings were good, while he proved to be 
a great asset in the procurement of silk to his master, his efficiency 
increased in the other fields also. He not only helped him in his 
private trade but proved invaluable in securing bullocks which his 
master had contracted to supply to the Company. 

(Hi) The Second Stage: 1765 to 1772 

The period under discussion was the most active in the life of 
Kantababu. He acquired properties, became one of the earliest and 
most successful Revenue Farmers and also traded in Salt efficiently. 
Unfortunately very few papers are found about his Silk trade of 
this period. If these documents are ever found it will be possible to 
have some idea of his Silk trade. Between 1765 and 1772 the business 
was carried with private traders in the name of his nep hew Baisnab- 
charan. His fourth brother Narsing emerged as a silk merchant, 
standing as security to the Company’s Servants. 

Mir Kasim was finally defeated in the battle of Buxar in October 
1764. Mir Jaffar once again became the Nawab of Bengal. His plea¬ 
sure was shortlived as he died soon after. Lord Clive arrived for the 
second time as the Governor of Bengal on 3 May 1765. Francis Sykes 
was appointed the Resident to the Durbar as well as Chief of the 
Cossimbazar Factory. Recommended by Hastings, who left for Eng¬ 
land, Sykes appointed Kantababu as his banian. The only evidence 
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of any large scale silk trade by Kantababu is found in the dubious 
episode of the ‘Puntiemarie’. It is not even clearly known whether 
Puntiemarie was the name of a ship or a place known then as ‘point 
Marie’ which lay between Cossimbazar and Chinsura, on theGanges. 
As ‘puntie’ in Dutch means ‘small’ and as ‘Marie’ is also a typical 
Dutch way of writing ‘Mary* it is assumed that Puntiemarie was 
probably a Dutch vessel which carried silk goods without the pay¬ 
ment of the usual duty and was held at Chinsura. The Chinsura 
Council wrote to Sykes, who was then the Resident at the Durbar 
on 29 November 1766, as they thought that the goods belonged 
to Sykes. This matter came up before the Board at Calcutta on 2 
February 1767, when Sykes happened to be present there. He com¬ 
pletely denied the goods to be his and reported that as the vessel 
was said to be rented by Cantoo Baboo, his servant, he could not 
but consider himself to be in some means affected by such a charge; 
as a positive order had been made and published throughout the 
country that no gomostah or servant to any European whatever 
should be allowed to rent or hold any employment under the Country 
Government. He proceeded to add that being hurt at such an as¬ 
sumption he had requested the Nawab to institute enquiries neces¬ 
sary for the occasion. Accordingly the Daroga and other persons 
who complained were sent to enquire. They returned 15 days later 
without finding anything. This information was sent to Vernet, 
the Chief of the Dutch Factory at Chinsura requesting him to send 
witnesses in support of the charges made. But as nobody appeared 
even after a considerable lapse of time the Board decided to wait up 
to 16 February 1767 and then to consider the matter as closed. As 
there was no further information the whole matter was dismissed. 44 ® 
It is a matter of conjecture therefore whether the goods belonged to 
Sykes or Kantababu or whether the whole matter was a misunder¬ 
standing as ephemeral as the complaint and its witnesses. 

Though no direct evidence is found about Kantababu’s involve¬ 
ment in the silk business during this time, there can be little doubt 
that he continued to function as a private trader in silk. 


M *IOR. Bengal Public Consultations of 2nd February !7f»7, pp. 84-8!>. 
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(iv) The Third and the Last Stage: i772-1780 

From the beginning of the year 1772 Kantababu is fpund supply¬ 
ing silk to the Company . After being the banian of Francis Sykes 
from 1765 to 1768, he spent a year as Treasury Daroga of Fuccer- 
coondy (Rangpur) in 1769, but then left the job to pursue his more 
lucrative objectives of trade. He joined the English Company as a 
Dadney merchant. It is not easy to deduce the reason for this action. 
Apart from the profit motive, whether there was any other reason 
which prompted him to become a supplier of silk, cannot be easily 
defined. It is of course perfectly plausible that he started his 
business with the Company only after having the knowledge that 
Hastings was in Madras and felt that his coming to Calcutta was 
ohly a matter of time. Hastings' indent for silk of Cossimbazar 
recorded on 26 September 1771 makes such a conjecture prob¬ 
able. After long 18 years therefore Kantababu once again 
started supplying silk to the Company. He never really had 
the opportunity of supplying to the Company. As the banian 
to Hastings and then to Sykes, he was engaged from 1754 
to 1768 in private trade in Silk for his masters and himself. The 
famine struck immediately afterwards in 1769-70, so he did not really 
have any opportunity to become a silk merchant to the Company 
before 1772. 

On 8 February 1772 the Controlling Committee of Commerce 
read a letter dated 20 January 1772 from Cossimbazar enclosing 
the following proposals from the merchants for the supply of silk 
goods: 

*The Cossimbazar merchants request to have a proportionate 
share of the purchases already made by the Company's Gomastah 
delivered over to them; that of the amount of the Contract be imme¬ 
diately advanced Jth (on) the 1st of March and l/8th (on) the 1st of 
May, the remainder to be paid at the conclusion of the Engagement 
with interest at the rate of 9 per cent per annum; that they are allowed 
Dustucks and Seapoys to transport their goods; that no further pur¬ 
chases be made by the Company's Gomastahs and the Nacauds, 
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Pvcors, Putwars and weavers be released, and that lastly they will 
engage to deliver the goods by 30 January 1773 or pay 15 per 
cent per annum of the Balances temaining in their hands provided 
the Company do not prevent them buying of Putney and Pundanah 
by purchasing of cocoons.’ 447 


Name of merchants 

Raw Silk 

Silk piece 
goods 

Chintz 

Gouree Mohcn & Seeb Kaut 

100 pieces 

675 pieces 

500 pieces 

Cauli Sunkcr & Goor Mohcn 

312 


4000 „ 

100 „ 

Mcndekissore Doss Reiri 

— 


2000 


Jagemaut & Baleram Doss 

— 


2000 „ 

" * * 

Nehaljund & Radha Benod 

— 


1001 „ 

99 

Lokinaut Nundte & Muhammerd 

Brijoo Rattun Doss, Goncss Doss 1 

200 

»» 

2000 „ 

2000 „ 

\ 

Takorcjund Rcmisar & Jagemaut Bias J 

429 

99 

1 

— 

Radacont Chaikerbutty 

7.1 

1* 

— 

— 

Nundocumar Chaikerbutty 

75 

99 

— 

— 

Beisnauljeerum 

2.5 

99 

2000 „ 

1000 „ 

Kossoo Tagore & Munderam 

202 

«• 

— 

— 


Krisnakanta Nandy started the silk business in the name of his 
son and was clearly the leader of the group who proposed the one year 
contract. The 2,000 pieces of Chintz made his involvement in the 
proposition, the most expensive. He named as partner one Muslim 
gentleman to take advantage of the prevailing rate of duties; where a 
Mohammedan paid half the duties payable by a Hindu. Chintz 
was an article which was not produced at Cossimbazar. By proposing 
to supply 2,000 pieces out of a total of 3,600 pieces, Kantababu de¬ 
monstrated his resourcefulness. 

The terms of contract of the Cossimbazar merchants may be 
compared to those of the Dadney merchants of Calcutta. ‘We require 
to be advanced immediately settling contract £ or 50 per cent, the 
beginning of June, l/5th or 20 per cent, the beginning of July, 15 per 
cent and the remaining 15 per cent to be paid on completing the 
Investment, the goods to be delivered to the Export Ware House 

♦‘’Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Commerce of 8th February 1772, 
jpp. 385-386. 
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from 15 September to 30 April .* The merchants made a profit of 
Rs. 17,500 on every lakh of Rupees invested. 448 

Compared between the two, the Cossimbazar proposal was 
better for the Company as it involved lesser amount of money. The 
comparison: 


The Commission 

Cossimbazar 

Calcut 

On signing Contract 

Nil 

50% 

On 1st March 

25% 

Nil 

On 1st May 

12*% 

Nil 

On 1st June 

Nil 

20% 

- On 1st July 

Nil 

15% 

On Completion 

62*% 

15% 


The Company approved the merchants' proposal and the 
business started with a new vigour. 448 

The attitudes of the two groups of merchants are quite clear. 
The Calcutta merchants accepted 85% as advance but was satisfied 
with a profit of 17$%, while the Cossimbazar merchants took only 
37$ % as advance which naturally gave them a higher percentage of 
profit which was not less than 35 % and probably not Kigher than 
40%. Their main advantage was that they could procure the silk 
from the manufacturers, so they needed less in advance and could 
have more profit while the Calcutta merchants bought from their 
counterparts, which induced them to go for higher advance at a 
lesser profit. 

The cost of filature silk became higher and though the winding 
was now largely done by the local Bengali labour instead of the 
Italians brought for the job, the cost rose sharply. Hastings joined 
as the Governor of Bengal in 1772. He travelled to Cossimbazar in 
August and recorded the filature prices. 

«•/*«/., of 5th March 1772., pp. 410-412 & 415. 

"•Proceeding* of the Controlling Committee of Commerce of 18th March 1772, 
p. 449. 
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va 


Bauleah 

10 

Fjic tory 

10 

Factory Bengal 

10 


Filature Silk 

annas per seer 

•> D »» 

'» 99 99 


Winding Charges 

9-12-04-1-12-0 
9-12-04-2- 0-0 
10- 0-0-f 1-15-3 


Total cost of 
one seer silk 

=3 Rj. 11-8 

= Rs. 11-12 

= Rs. 11-15-3 


Raw Silk: 

Factory bound 5 and fi letter per seer Rs. 10 cost of one seer silk 
♦Puddopore Rs. 10 „ „ „ 

(Jomincrcolly Rs. 9-12 „ „ „ „ 

jungeepore Rs. 10 „ „ „ „ 


Rungpore 


Rs. 9-10 


«so 


A comparison of the Raw Silk prices over the years will give a 
clear indication not only of the sharp rise in price but also of the 
•demand of different types of silk which differed from time to time. At 
one time the Rangpore silk was greatly in demand later however 
Comnicrcolly and still later Puddapar and Jungeepore occupied 
this placed 51 (See p. 348) 


The cultivation of mulberry suffered very much as the result 
of the famine of 1769-70. The Committee of Circuit at Cossimbazar 
now recommended that all new or waste lands, laid out and im¬ 
proved for the cultivation of mulberry, could be held rent free for 
two years and afterwards laid out for half the price of the ancient 
mulberry grounds of the same pargana for the third year, and in 
•ill succeeding years payment was to be made at full rates, but they 
were to keep in cultivation the lands which they actually held at the 
time by their original Pattas. The Committee’s astonishment was 
expressed in the poor condition of the country. ‘The Mulberry 
grounds since last November Bund have increased but when I 
•consider the extravagant prices the chassars have sold their mer¬ 
chandise at, I am surprised these plantations are not more so. The 
prices of most of the Company’s assortments of Silks are 80 % dearer 

•Puddaporc or Puddapar is slang for Pudma par meaning, ‘the olherside of the 
Pudma River', i.e. Rajshahi. 

“•Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar and Kasimbazar Vol. 
I, II, & III of 25th August 1772, p. 172. 

“•Compared with the list in Letter to Court of 11th April. 1785. 
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♦‘•Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar Sc Kasimbazar of 4th September 1772, p. 201, 
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than in 1768 and the piece goods 50 or 60 %. I do suppose the Famine 
might justly cause an enhancement of about 35%. ,4M 

The Company was ready to increase the production of silk at 
all cost and laid before the Committee of Circuit a statement of 
purchasing Cocoons for the new filature and the quantity of silk 
produced from them. This statement immediately show that Kanta- 
babu had already been in business with the Company since 1770 
as a supplier of cocoons. (See p. 348) 

A number of features come out from the account which 
seems to be incomplete or incorrectly recorded. For instance 
it is not possible to produce 65 Mds. of filature silk from 13 Mds. 
of cocoons. The most interesting fact lies in the rates. While Krisna- 
kanta and Hirananda supplied Cocoons at the rate of Rs. 1-5-3 in 
1770 and Rs. 1-11-6 in 1771, Nicholas Grueber supplied at Rs. 2-14-5 
and the Company's Gomastah at Rs. 4-3-0. In comparison to the 
supply of Kantababu the rates were horribly high. Did he, the only 
supplier who was not directly concerned with the Company inten¬ 
tionally bring the account before the Committee of Circuit to show 
what a fraudulent and collusive arrangement was prevalent in die 
Company’s factory for the purchase of cocoons ? 

The rates of the piece goods also showed an enormous increase. 
Gone were the days when ‘Bistum Churn Nundee' supplied piece 
goods at the average rate of S* Rs. 5-10-5} p. or about current Rs. 7 
per piece in 1752 (22nd April). Now the rates soared so high that it 
was three times the average rate of 1752. Indeed the price of Silk 
piece goods reached the level of almost 247 % increase which was 
most fantastic of all. 

The rate of the Piece Goods: 

TafFeties atriped 
Lungce Romalls 
Mugga Romalls 
Poolicat Romalls 

“■Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krahnagar and Kasimbazar of 25th 
August 1772, pp. 170-171. 


per piece 


99 

M 

f» 


99 

99 

99 


S» Rs. 13-13-0 
„ 12 - 11-0 


99 


99 


99 


„ 12- 7*0 
„ 12 - 8-0 
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Tajffeties Red 

per piece 

S» Rs. 13-13-0 

-do- Black 


9 > 

99 

„ 13-10-0 

-do- White 

>« 

99 

99 

„ 13- 8-0 

Tafteties Crimson (Special) 

ft 

99 

99 

21- 8-0 

Pomroy Bandannoes 

9 * 

•) 

99 

„ 9- 3-0* 

Ordinary -do- 


M 

; • 

„ 0-12-0 

„ Choppa -do- 


?» 

99 

„ 0-12-0 

„ „ Fine -do- 


«l 

99 

„ 7- 4-0 

Fine -rdo- 

99 

99 

99 

„ 7- 4-0«« 


Henry Guinand gave his observation about Cossimbazar 
Investments in general but about the Silk piece goods in particular, 
which clearly established the necessity and importance of the piece 
goods trade. This report indirectly helps to understand the reason 
which led to such a voluminous rise in prices. Guinand’s observations 
are extremely clear, ‘I must beg leave to promise that sundry articles 
manufactured at Cossimbazar (Chintz only excepted) stand in a 
different predicament from all the remainder of the Hon’ble Com¬ 
pany’s investments, as they cannot be replaced by any other Manu¬ 
factory; they are further entirely necessary to the Company’s assort¬ 
ment and more so to the trade carried on to Africa and America 
where they are expanded; they are so requisite to these two Great 
Branches of Commerce that should the Company suspend these 
purchases on account of the dearness of the comodity (sic), they must 
be procured from Foreigners; and with them numberless other goods 
would be passed to the great detriment of the Company and to the 
prejudice of the National Revenue; the purchase of a moderate 
quantity must therefore be looked upon as unavoidable at any rate 
and all that can be done is to be careful in the choice of goods and 
procure them as low as possible. 

'Bandannoes (as all Cossimbazar Investments) are prohibited 
use in England but necessary for the American supply, yet the 
greatest part seldom go out of the River Thames, or at most as such 
a distance only, as they are easily re-landed (altho entered at the 
Custom House for Exportation) they are chiefly consumed in England 
all along the sea-coast and whenever the Company can aflbrd them 

4M Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit of Krishnagar & Kasimbazar of 25th 
August 1772. 
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under 25/- (Shillings) they will meet with no Rivalship from the 
Manufactory established in Spettalsfields who can not supply them 
under 26/- or 27/- t his year’s provision appears to be good but dean 

‘Silk Lungee and new Romalls serve the German and the 
American markets, they are good in quality and at the usual price, 
some variety in the checks and colours would pass them off with much 
advantage. 

Taffeties either plain or striped are a very essential article; they 
are absolutely requisite for the African, American and West Indian 
Marts, all Traders to these parts must depend upon the Company’s 
Investment as no fabrick in England can produce the same specie of 
goods on the same terms. This year’s provision will appear good'and 
I have further recommended a strict compliance with the Com¬ 
pany’s orders relative to the sorting and packing this Commodity. 

‘Among the Taffeties there are sundry changeable colours. 
I would recommend a certain quantity should be annually made in 
Jmilalion (? vermilion) of China changeable Taffetties and packed 
separate: these I apprehend would yield a good profit when well 
fabricated of proper colours. 

‘The striped Taffetties might also be improved by imitating 
the China striped Taffetties for a small part of that order. 

‘By some mistake made in Europe, there is not a single piece of 
Pallicat Romalls in this years investment.* An article of good profit 
and absolutely necessary to the Company’s assortment and shall 
request your Honour’s orders to remedy this unforeseen defect, these 
Romalls have generally sold with 20 or 30 per cent Advance. 

‘As the Chintzs are low priced commodity and generally sold 
at home with great advance, there can be no need to offer any alter¬ 
nation and I would only recommend the White grounds to be as 
clear as possible being frequently of a Red Cast, but not mixing 
properly or over charging the Red colour they are printed with. 
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‘Raw Silk is now become an article of the greatest consequence 
and worthy of the most serious attention. The Demand continually 
increasing from Europe and the produce annually decreasing here, 
must of course enhance the original price, already greatly advanced 
ever so far as to leave the purchasers little or no hope for profit. It 
must be left to your Honour's Wisdom and penetration to remedy 
or remove these difficulties. I shall confine myself to the several 
sorts that have.fell under my Inspection here.’ 435 

This evidence establishes why the procuring of Raw Silk for the 
manufacture in Great Britain became “a great national object*', 
and why the Company so eagerly pursued the policy of export of 
Silk piece goods. The Company while exporting the best quality 
regularly, collected damaged and ferreted goods which were sold b> 
outcry. As the Silk-Ryots themselves were desirous of supplying to 
the Company directly it was agreed that if creditable merchants will 
make themselves responsible for their balances, their Security shall 
be admitted. 45 ® 

In spite of all the enthusiasm the difficulties had still to be 
solved. The Cossimbazar Council pointed out a problem on 25 May 
1773 which could have ruined their silk trade entirely. They wrote, 
‘We are very sorry to acquaint you that since the Publication of the 
advertisement you were pleased to transmit to us, all the Pykars of 
our Factory have been obliged to leave the Mofussul and are refused 
by the Chassars (hPfl ) the delivery of any more Tannah or Cocoon, 
but on the same terms they are able to sell to private merchants. We 
have in consequence of the determination of the President and the 
Council in their letter dated 13th instant that the weavers etc. shall 
fulfill such engagements as they have already entered into with the 
Company, requested from the Collectors of Rajeshahy, Rokeenpore 
Chunacolly, an order to be given to our Pykars to secure to them 
what quantity of Tannah and cocoons the Chassars of these Districts 
have upon hand, in order to secure the Company from any loss or 

^Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Commerce of 25th September 1772, 
pp. 532-535. 

«•/«*., of 26th May .1773, p. 705. 
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outstanding ballances, but we arc greatly apprehensive that they will 
have taken the advantage of the absence of our Purchasers and pro¬ 
bably have disposed of the whole quantity to Private Merchants. If 
this should turn out the case, our Investment will of course be very 
considerably affected by it.’ 457 

To minimise this difficulty and to secure the Tannahs and 
cocoons from the Chassars the Company decided to employ a number 
of Gomastahs who would be placed in the different Aurungs. The 
Jessore Aurungs had the following Gomastahs, ‘Hurranundo Gose 
in Sonnahbarry, Sebaram Mukhcrji in Monohurgungc, Anderam 
Roy in Sedjelly, Chundcrsckhar Bose in Coosydanjah, Kisscn 
Kaunt Mukherji in Baadhulliah and Rammohun Dhurr in 
Numnah*. 458 


Correspondingly the building of Filatures in the different areas 
was greatly patronised. The Coomcrcolly Filature under Weiss was 
advanced money for quick completion of the furnaces. It was esti¬ 
mated that to build a group of 16 furnaces Sicca Rupees 5,500 was 
necessary. The Commercolly filature with 208 furnaces was esti¬ 
mated to cost S a Rs. 71,500, or Current Rs. 87,220 (at 100—108), 
but the actual cost came to Current Rs. 99,452-2-9. None of the 
Filatures could be completed at the estimated price. The 
Cossimbazar Filature with 104 Furnaces cost G Rs. 94,067-15-6 
The Bauleah „ „ 104 „ „ „ 90,768- 0-9 

The Rungpore „ „ 104 „ „ „ 51,893- 7-6 

(Unfinished) 

The Commercolly „ „ 208 „ „ C „ 99,462- 2-9 4M 

Lokenath Nandy had in the meantime successfully fulfilled 
his first year’s contract with the Company. In fact his deliveries 
satisfied the authorities so much that his proposals for a second 
year’s contract received their approval. Lokenath now felt bold 
enough to leave his former partner in the first year’s contract, 

4,7 Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Commerce of 30th June 1773, 
pp. 725-727. 

of 31st August 1773, p. 776. 

*»Ibid., of 20th Oct. and 20th Nov. 1773, pp. 797-798, 833-836. 

23 
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Muhammad, and enter into the second year’s contract in partner¬ 
ship with Horanund, who may be no other than the Company’s 
Gomastah at Sonnahbarry or Hirananda Shah, the *well known 
merchant. The latter seems more plausible. The letter of 
Samuel Middleton dated Cossimbazar, the 2nd September 1773 
to William Aldersey, President of the Controlling Council of 
Commerce throws interesting light over the method in which 
Lokenath worked. ‘I have been favoured with your letter of the 
18th Ultimo by which I observe, you have been pleased to 
accept the Proposals for Piece Goods given in, by Lokenaut Nundy 
and Horanund Doss; agreeable to your directions I should imme¬ 
diately have put them in possession of all the Company’s Tannah 
remaining in the Warehouse and what has been delivered to private 
merchants with the Taunties (weavers) that are employed in work¬ 
ing it up, but this it seems is not all they have depended on to enable 
them to fulfil their Contract, for they further strenuously insist that 
I should make over to them all the piece goods of the Company’s 
assortments that are now actually in hand or have already been 
manufactured by other private merchants in consequence of the 
advertisement you transmitted to the Board of Cossimbazar under 
date the 12th of April last. Tho’ this requisition might have been 
complied with yet the unreasonableness of the demand and the 
injustice of depriving these people who have already prepared near 
15,000 pieces of the same prospect of advantage which the Con¬ 
tractors would have by furnishing so much of the investment, will 1 
hope sufficiently justify my conduct to you for giving a denial to it, 
on the other hand as nothing less would satisfy Lokenaut Nundy 
and Huranund, the only measure left to secure the same quantity 
of goods that they engaged to deliver was to tender the 
Contract to the party who at their own risque and 
by their own labour and assiduity had more amply than 
any other persons possessed themselves of the measure of 
fulfilling it, not only by early and extensive Engagements 
entered into with the weaver, but by large and timely purchase 
of the Raw materials, great part of which has as I have 
already observed been worked up and is now in readiness to be 
delivered, this therefore I did and they have faithfully promised not 
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to disappoint the expectation you had formed and on which your 
Government was found. 

‘The reliance which I place myself on this assurance together 
with the hope I entertain and which I flatter myself you will as 
readily adopt that the quality of the goods will be no wise inferior 
and the price rather lower than that stipulated with the Contractors, 
will I doubt not, at this late period of the season plead my excuse 
for concluding an agreement without making a further reference to 
you and waiting your orders, a thing which I should not have pre¬ 
sumed to have done under any other circumstances and if the persons 
you have engaged with had not declared it impossible for them to 
fulfil their contract on any other terms than these which I have 
before mentioned to you.’ 460 

Middleton was trying to overrule the contract already entered 
into by the Committee and wanted to personally take charge of the 
supply by getting the materials directly from the weavers. This system 
had two dangers ingrained into it. The first being that there will be 
no control over the quality supplied, as the weavers after selling their 
commodities could not be held responsible and the second being 
that the whole supply will be dependent on Middleton himself, which 
may shy away the merchants from entering into any further contract 
with the Company. Any way, it was rather late to change the courses 
of action and it seems that Middleton’s objections were overruled. 
Unfortunately many of the papers being mislaid, the conclusion has 
to be reached from an angry letter that Middleton wrote to the Go¬ 
vernor. He complained to Hastings that though the merchants have 
engaged to deliver the whole of the piece goods contracted by them 
for the end of March, he did not expect that they will be able to 
fulfil their contracts particularly because of a very late beginning of 
the supply. He however expected that he would be in a position to 
deliver by the end of November 1773, 10,000 pieces of Silk goods 
and 500 maunds of silk. 461 It is not specified that the merchants were 
ultimately unable to supply the Contract. 

4a0 Proceeding> of Controlling Committee of Commerce of 20th October 1773, 

pp. 801-802. 

in Ibid., of 20th November, 1773, pp. 833-836. 
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The Board of Trade took over the Controlling Committee of 
Commerce. Its statement of the Cargo of the ship ‘Dutton’, com- 
anded by Captain Henry Rice gives some idea of the silk trade of 
Cossimbazar in relation to other places. 


Cargo from 

Bairs 

Tons-Cwts. 

Current Rupees 

Cossimbazar Factory 

103 

28- 0 

2,09,400-0-0 

Dacca „ 

172 

40- 0 

3,18,800-0-0 

Maulda „ 

80 

20- 0 

70,000-0-0 

Chittagong 

69 

17- 0 

31,000-0-0 

Luckypore 

333 

79- 5 

2,14,600-0-0 

Patna 

208 

42- 0 

95,000-0-0 

Guttaul „ 

25 

7- 5 

40,700-0-0 

Soot Romalls 

100 

16- 0 

64,000-0-0 

Gurrahs 

90 

15- 0 

36,700-0-0 

Aurungs 

320 

77- 5 

3,44,600-0-0 


1500 

341-15 

14.24,800-0-0“ 


The price per bale differed from factory to factory as the com¬ 
modity prices varied. Cossimbazar retained a position of prestige. 

Cossimbazar Factory cost per bait* Current Rs. 2,033-00 

Dacca ,, .. „ ,, „ Rs. 1,853-48 

Aurungs Rs. 1,076-87 

Lurkyporr ,, „ „ Rs. 644-44 

(decimals used for convenience) 

The cargoes on the ships Pacific and Bute which sailed in the 
next two months, December 1774 and January 1775, the prepon¬ 
derance of the Cossimbazar Factory is discernible. (See p. 357) 

The supremacy of the Cossimbazar Factory can in the absence 
of any clear evidence indirectly prove the superior activity in the 
Factory and may remotely suggest the efficiency of its merchants 
who had taken upon themselves to supply the goods. Not much 
information is found about this time and recourse to conjecture is the 
only way to know that Lokenath Nandy continued to be a silk 
merchant to the Company. 

The other evidence of this period is the ‘Business Ledger’ of 

“‘Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 29th November 1774, p. 23. 
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Kantababu of 1180 corresponding to 1773-74. Though this invalu¬ 
able volume has been severely damaged by white-ants it is a very 
useful record. It is possible, that as many of the balances carried 
forward in this book referred to 1177 or 1770, Kantababu most prob¬ 
ably reorganised his silk trade in 1769-1770. He already had fixed 
suppliers of piece goods and had business relations with the Gujrati 
merchants in a rather extensive scale. The 290 pages of the Ledger 
contain many interesting informations. Kantababu never indulged 
in heavy transactions with anybody. The accounts are small as the 
result of which the people dealt with by him was very large in 
number. Possibly this was the prevalent custom as no one wished 
to be marked out as a big businessman. The English administration 
was yet to become efficient and armed robberies in the Mofussil 
were not at all unknown. The account entitled ‘Lokenathbabu, 
Hiranandababu* (p. 130) showed a final payment of Rs. 900 
through Badrinathji which squared off the account. This is perhaps 
the only evidence that the supply of goods contracted in the names 
of Lokenathbabu and Hiranandababu were ultimately fully 
paid off*. 

The Ledger contains accounts of a few Europeans who had 
business relations with Kantababu, which in the case of John Fydell 
was as high as Rs. 58,037-8-0 (pp. 36, 138 & 141) or as low as Rs. 25 
as in the case of Richard Becher (p. 100). The other Europeans 
involved were William Redfearn (p. 269), William Rooke (p. 138) 
Doctor Redman (p. 239), Jakob Rider (p. 49), Thomas Henchman 
(p. 267), Charles Purling (pp. 73 & 136), Gerard Gustuvus Ducarel 
(p. 202) mistakenly written as Thakurel (p. 268) and of course 
Governor Hastings (p. 204). Hastings’ involvement is easily ex¬ 
plained. He was supplied Rs. 316-10-0 worth of goods on 15th Jaistha 
1180 which were several cloth-lengths all having the length of 21 
hath (hath or hand is the measurement by hand from elbow to the 
tip of the third finger generally considered to be 18 inches), consist¬ 
ing of 4 pieces of Asabgi, 4 pieces of Osbeng, 2 pieces of Safed and 
4 pieces Abemij. The price was Rs. 287 to which was added the 
unpaid amount of the last account Rs. 29-10. Of the 316-10-0 only 
part was paid and the unpaid balance carried forward was 
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232-15-3. 46 * This was undoubtedly the part of the cargo, Hastings 
was sending to Madras. In the letter of 18 April 1773 four bales were 
shipped and in the letter of 20 May 1773, six bales were despatched. 
Hastings instructed the Madras Merchants John Sullivan and 
Charles Smith to settle the account ‘with a brother of his banians’ 
Kertna Chund Baboo a resident at Cossimbazar who will receive 
orders accordingly’. 484 This was no other person than the third 
brother of Kantababu, Krisnachandra, who was then officiating for 
his brother and was also acting as an agent of Jagat Seth. 486 

The Ledger of Kantababu gives an idea of how he functioned. 
Apart from the big merchants like Hiranando or Dharamchand and 
Karamchand Baboo he worked with a large number of medium and 
small merchants. Though he purchased from the merchants, he had 
a string of people throughout the silk country who would supply him 
the first hand material by ready purchase. He collected these mate¬ 
rials and handed them over to the weavers then known as Bandraha- 
gar who were all Muslims, to convert the silk to the various 
types of piece goods. The selling of the goods often involved European 
merchants, merchants from Western India who were known under 
the common name of Gujrati merchants, such important perso¬ 
nalities as Khoja Khawak, the Armenian businessman as well as the 
local merchants. 

In 1180 or 1773-1774 the organisation for the silk business of 
Kantababu was extremely widespread. It is not difficult to under¬ 
stand that this inborn power of organisation and the quiet, smooth 
and efficient way of execution, was at the bottom of his success. A 
glimpse of the system can be had from the ledger of 1180. Kantababu 
employed not less than 24 people who were known by the common 
name of ‘Dalai’ or broker who bought for him various kinds of silk 
and cotton goods. They were stationed in different places and were 
known as the broker of the place. It is possible that local men know¬ 
ledgeable about silk were employed as brokers. As only one ledger 
of the period is available it is not known whether the brokers were 


‘■'Kantababu's Ledger of 1180. Hastings' account, p. 204. 

484 British Museum. ADD MSS. 29130. ff. 3-4. 

*•‘Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Revenue of 3rd March 1772. 
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selected for some time or in an annual or seasonal basis. It is also not 
possible to know whether they had to provide for a minimum amoum 
of business or employed on a contract. 


In 1773-1774 (10 April to 9 April) the following persons were 
employed as dalals for procuring silk in the places noted against 
their names. 46 ® 


Laksminarayan Katiuna 
Gokul Dalai 

Krishnakanta Roy Dalai 
Dipchandra Roy Dalai 
Thakurdas Dalai 
Guruprasad Gupta Dalai 
Ishan Bagchi 
Ramkanta Roy Dalai 
Krisna Sarkar 
Raisnabdas Khadi 
Lokenath Dalai 
Gnurhari Surma 
Kanakrhandra Patoari 
Illegible 
Prilram Dalai 

Gouranga Biswas Sardar and Kamnidhi Sardar 

Gopi Haidar 

Nihan Sarkar 

Jugal Mundle 

Gopi Sardar 

Ramchandra Poddar 

Siboo Khansama 

Sachi Sanyal 


Dayanagar 

Rasoa 

91 


Saidabad 

91 

Rasoa 

Bisnupur 

Bramhapur 

Khagra 

Gossiinbazar 

Kalikapur 

Jliaukhola 

Birbhadrapur 

Bajorpara 

Mudhupur 

Gabtala 

Purandarpur 

Sibdanga 

Kadai 

Goalpara 

Maldah 


From the above list the network of the brokers can be easily 
seen. In Rasoa there were five brokers, in Saidabad and Birbhadrapur 
two each. These undoubtedly were the areas where moic silk cloth 
was produced. From Malda in the North to Madhupur in South 
East and Rasoa in South West the whole silk producing area was 
covered. It is interesting to find the original names like Bramhapur 
and Bisnupur were yet unchanged and retained their original form. 
Amongst the brokers at least four Brahmins can be identified. There 
is a Kathma in Dayanagar which was adjacent to Kathmapara. 

The silk was then handed over to a community who were then 
known as ‘Bandrahagar’ who were probably tailor-weavers who 


M, Kaotababu's Ledger of 1180. 
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made piece goods out of the materials given to them. They were all 
Muslim and charged a small price for the work done per piece. They 
created Gurrahs, Romalls, dresses, sarecs, udabangas etc. They lived 
in the silk producing areas and the groups utilised by Kantababu 
lived in Kalikapur, Saidabad, Khagra, Sibdanga, Gabtala and 
Chunakhali, all the places being within a three mile radius from 
Cossimbazar. The list of the Bandrahagar’s were as follows: 


1. Shaik Mohamcd 

Bandrahagar of Kalikapur paid for 

344 pieces 

2. Sarnas Khan 

99 

99 

99 

439 

99 

3. Golab 


99 

>9 

476 

99 

4. Bhikari 

99 

99 

99 

752 

99 

5. Naskari 

5' 

99 

99 

57 

99 

0. Saley Mohained 

9 • 

I’ 

*9 

22 

99 

7. Hussain 

» 

99 

99 

193 

99 

8. Yakub 


99 

99 

585 

99 

9. Ayen Khan 

» 

99 

99 

482 

99 

10. Madari 

■ t 

9 * 

99 

349 

99 

11. Maruna 

9 * 

Saidabad 

99 

. 68 

>» 

12. Dancn Khan 

11 


99 

19 


13. KahamanKhan 

99 

99 

V 

53 

1* 

14. Yasak (Yasuf ?) 

99 

99 

1 * 

33 

J* 

15. Hingan 


99 

* s 

38 


10. Imamadi 

% * 

Khagr.i 

• » 

119 

99 

17. Jakir 

*9 

99 

• « 

85 

!» 

18. Najaradi 


Silxlanga 

1' 

896 

• « 

19. Shomce 


1* 


1,247 

II 

20. Shaifulla 

M 

J» 

M 

1,003 

99 

21. Khairulla 

*% 

99 

99 

1,027 

99 

22. Keramuddin 

* 9 

9* 

J' 

846 

%• 

23. Shalamec 

99 

99 

l» 

775 

99 

24. Bakhar 

99 

99 

«1 

1,159 

99 

25. Sarif 

99 

99 

M 

775 

• % 

26. Kuar 

% • 

99 

99 

459 

'1 

27. Tajuddin 

M 

99 

1 « 

472 

1' 

28. Meer Rahamamv 

i* 

Gabtala 

j • 

696 

99 

29. Sakib Imamuddin 

J’ 

Sibdanga 

II 

358 

99 

30. Sadaruddin 

99 

Kalikapur 

1' 

700 

U 

31. Baktiar 

99 

Saidabad 


63 

99 

32. Bara Etwari 

99 

Sibdanga 


694 

99 

33. Badan 

99 

»» 

• • 

158 

»» 

34. Nasib (Nasim ?) 

99 

Kalikapur 

99 

64 

99 

35. Sadek 

9 * 

Sibdanga 

V 

1,248 

99 

36. Jani Hasan 

99 

Chunakhali 

99 

1,085 

99 


20,297 pieces 
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The Sibdanga Bandiahagars were more favoured than the 
others; out of the 20,297 pieces they alone were responsible for 13,575 
pieces, Kalikapur supplied 4,463 pieces, Chunakhali 1,085 pieces, 
Gabtala 696 pieces, Saidabad 274 pieces and Khagra 204 pieces. In 
a total employment of 36 persons Sibdanga had 14 people, Kalikapur 
12, Saidabad 6, Khagra 2 and Gabtala and Chunakhali one each. 


In the Bandrahagars’ account the full value of the material lias 
been credited in the income side and the deductions subtracted, this 
balance amount is paid to the Bandrahagar on different dates and is 
shown in the expense side—thus the total of the two accounts arc one 
and the same. Example will clarify the matter: 


Account of Shomee Bandrahagar of Sibdanga 1180 San >p. 120) 

Income Expenditure 


14 (lettered) binding Bengal style: 

Pamra 7 pieces @ Rs. 10 

Ord. Silk 2 „ @ 

Ord. Gurrali 9 „ @ Rs. 3/8 

Sp. Roma 11 814 „ @ Rs.2/10 

Uda 815 „ @ Re. 1 

1247 pieces 

Deduct Expenses fa), Rs. 0-1-6 or 6 pice 



4 Bhadra 

18- 0-0 

3- 8-0 

9 Aswin 

15- 0-0 

1- 0-0 

12 Aswin 

1- 0-0 

1- 9-3 



80- 9-3 

i* Aswin 

3- 4-3 

30-12-0 

2 Kartick 

15- 0-0 

-- 

16 Kartick 

11- 0-0 

117- 6-6 

8 Agrahayana 

O 

i 

o 

1 

«-* 

CM 

10-12-3 

29 Pous 

2- 0-0 


20 Chaitra 

9- 8-0 



97- 8-3 


20 Baisakh 

9- 0-0 

106- 8-3 


100- 8-3 


Account of Ayen Khan Bandrahagar of Kalikapur 1180 San (p. 114) 

Income Expenditure 


14 (lettered) binding Bengal style: 


Pamree 

Dress piece 
Romalls 

Uda 

1 

2 

221 

258 

piece @ Rs. 10/- 
pieces @ Rs. 3/8 
„ @ Rs. 2/10 

,, (a) Re. 1 

0- 8-0 
0- 5-6 
29- 0-0 
12-14-6 

4 Bhadra 

9 Aswin 

2 Kartick 

16 Kartick 

30 Agrahayana 

25 Magh 

1- 0-0 
2- 0-0 
10- 0-0 
6- 0-0 
0- 8-0 
8- 0-0 


482 

pieces 

42-12-0 

Deduct expenses Ca> Rs. 0-1-6 or 6 pice 

4- 0-0 

20 Baisakh 

“ 1C 

it 




38-12-0 


38-12-0 
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From the two accounts it can be found that all payments to the 
Bandrahagar started on the 4th Bhadra, which was followed by fixed 
dates of payment. The balance of the account was repayable by 
Baisakh presumably of the next year. For 13,575 pieces the 14 Ban- 
drahagars of Sibdanga received Rs. 960-10-0, for 4,463 pieces, 12 
Kalikaporc Bandrahagars received Rs. 340-8-0, Saidabad Bandra- 
hagars were paid Rs. 24-11-0 for 274 pieces and the Khagra Bandra¬ 
hagars received Rs. 8-7-3 for 204 pieces, Gabtala for 696 pieces 
received Rs. 58-6-0 and Chunakhali for 1,085 pieces received Rs. 
109-12-0. Thus the value of the pieces supplied by all the other 
Bandrahagars besides Sibdanga Bandrahagars came to Rs. 541-14-3 
for 6,722 pieces. The calculation per piece shows that the Sibdanga 
Bandrahagars accepted a cheaper rate than the others. The per piece 
rate of Sibdanga comes to Re. 0-1-lf p. or Re. 0/7.10 nP while the 
rate per piece of the others come to Re. 0-1-3* p. or Re. 0/8.04 nP. 
There can be no doubt about the cheap rate of the silk materials. 
Kantababuin 1180 spent for 20,297 pieces Rs. 1,502-8-3, which he 
paid to the different Bandrahagars but this payament was made after 
he had deducted Rs. 0-1-6 for every Rupee which was paid and was 
termed as his incidental expenditure. This enabled him to earn an 
interest of 9.6% on his investments. By investing Rs. 1,643-6-0 
Kantababu kept for himself Rs. 140-13-9 and paid the Bandrahagars 
Rs. 1502-8-3 (This should not be calculated in naiya paise which 
being 6 nP per anna comes to 96 nP if multiplied by 16, thus losing 
4 naiya paise per rupee or .6 making the interest rate 9% only.) 


Kantababu carried his business with all communities. His ledger 
gives an interesting picture of the different types of merchants he 
traded with. They will be discussed here in three groups. First, his 
relation with the Indian merchants, other than Bengali will be noted, 
then his trade with the Bengali merchants will be followed by dis¬ 
cussing his transactions with the Europeans. 


The Indian merchants: 

1. Rajaram Potdar Khagra 

2. Rathanath Gora „ 

3. Raghunath Gora 

4. Rangin Mahato 

Joychandra Mahato, 
Chintaram Mahato „ 


transacts Rs. 63- (X- 0-0 Kara 

„ Rs. 306- 0- 0-0 „ 

„ Rs. 11,793- 1- 2-2 „ 


Rs. 197- 3-10-0 .. 
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5. PriIrani Sahoo 

Saidabad 

Rs. 

13- 6- 0-0 

(i. Shyam Sahoo 

>» 

Rs. 

16-12- 0-0 

7. Nayan Bihari 

Khagra 

Rs. 

2-10- 0-0 

8. Ram Bahia 

Joyehandra Khagra 

Rs. 

2- 0-0 

9. Gopal Daroon 


Rs. 

5-12- 0-0 

10. Sadasiva Koyala 


Rs. 

24- 5-10-0 

11. Narsing Babgachi 

Dayanagar 

Rs. 

23-14- 0-0 

12. Nitai Sherpuri 

Joyehandra Khagra 

Rs. 

9- 4- 0-0 

13. Chandra Gautain 

Khagra 

Rs. 

4- 6- 0-0 

14. Baisaabdas Sherpuri 

Bramhapur 

Rs. 

31-10-10-0 

15. Nitai Sahoo 

Khagra 

Rs. 

3- 0- 0-0 

16. Bhaktaram Radhapuri „ 

Rs. 

2- 0- 0-0 

17. Kanta Robo 

99 

Rs. 

2- 0- 0-0 

18. Jagamohan Toya 

Madhupur 

Rs. 

6- 0- (M) 

19, Krisna Godo 

Kadai 

Rs. 

24- 4- 0-0 

20. Kanai Hownia 

Khagra 

Rs. 

6- 1- 0-0 

21. Narayan Jaipuri 

Saidabad 

Rs. 

4- 0- 0-0 

22. Mohan Bajaj 

Cossimbazar 

Rs. 

26-10- 0-0 

23. Hirananda Sahoo 


Rs. 

2,167-12- 5-0 

24. Nandakishorcjokmal 




Dass Bhaiya 

• « 

Rs. 

13,442-10- 0-0 

25. Radhanath Sherpuri 

Khagra 

Rs. 

124- 0- 0-0 

26. Lala Sevak Ram 

Nyanislipara 

Rs. 

137-11-10-0 

27. Bijayram Nari 

Bisnughata 

Rs. 

824- 2- 0-0 

28. Radhakrisna Patel 

Saidabad 

Rs. 

298- 8- 0-0 

29. Radhanath Patel 

l« 

Rs. 

179- 3- 5-0 

30. Ramsaran Patel 

t» 

Rs. 

51- 2- 0-0 

31. Bhabani Patel 

M 

Rs. 

117- 6-154) 

32. Jeeban Patel 

1 >ayanagar 

Rs. 

80- 8- 0-0 

33. Jagmohan Patel 


Rs. 

81- 8- 5-0 

34. Nayan Gautain 

Nengtakhali 

Rs. 

19-13- 0-0 

35. Dharamchund 





Karatnchund Cossimbazar 

36. Ciopi Sahoo Banyakhub 

37. Krisnakunta Sahoo „ 

38. Kirti Mundlc Nari Jhaukhola 

39. Kulchand Patna Nari ,, 

40. Rupram Baragachhi Saidabad 

41. Nagin Doss Baboo 

Gujrati Cossimbazar 

42. Krisnarhandra Dass 

Bahiya Saidabad 

43. Radhanath Dass 

Bahiya „ 

44. Gokul Patrl 


Rs. 10,550- 0- 0-0 
Rs. 20- 9-15-0 
Rs. 49- 8- 0-0 
Rs. 263-14- 5-0 
Rs. 52- 8- 0-0 
Rs. 2- 0- 0-0 

Rs. 10,206- 9- 0-0 

Rs. 4,488- 2-10-0 

Rs. 65- 8-15-0 
Rs. 443- 7-10-0 


The above account shows that an annual transaction of over 
Rs. 57,000 had been conducted with the Indian merchants in the 
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year 1180. All the accounts are continuation of the previous year, 
from which it is not difficult to deduce that the transactions were 
continuous. Except a few, the large group of Gujrati merchants of 
Cossimbazar are conspicuous by their absence. This was because the 
transactions were left to Baisnabcharan Nandy who became famous 
by his trade with the Gujrati merchants of Cossimbazar who were the 
inhabitants of the Mahajantooli. The merchants dealt with by Kanta- 
habu in Cossimbazar were Mohan Bajaj, Hirananda Sahoo, Nagin 
Doss Babu Gujrati and Nandakishore Dassbhaiya. In fact the family 
organisation was extremely clear cut. Baisnabcharan looked after 
the local Gujrati merchants, Lokenath supplied to the English East 
India Company, Narsingbabu offered himself as security to several 
European and Indian merchants and traders while Kantababu looked 
after the procurement of silk and silk goods, manufacture of piece 
goods and the general trading with the Indian and Euorpean mer¬ 
chants. He maintained trade relations with the Bengali merchants of 
the locality but presumably these were relatively small. He utilised 
the small community of Bengali merchants as additional suppliers 
ol'silk goods which he quite often sold to the other community of mer¬ 
chants. In spite of the long list of 44 merchants Kantababu’s main 
transactions were limited to a few merchants only. The Dassbhaiyas 
transactions amounted to Rs. 17,996-5-5-0, the Goras transactions 
to Rs. 12,099-1-2-2, transactions with Dharamchand Karamchand 
Rs. 10,550 and with Nagin Dass Baboo Gujrati Rs. 10,206-9-0. 
Thus with four, merchant groups the transactions amounted to 
Rs. 50,851-15-7-2 out of a total of over Rs. 57,000. 

The residence of the merchants were all around Cossimbazar 
from where Kantababu operated and as in the case of Bandrahagars 
did not exceed the three mile limit. For instance there were no 
merchants who came from the town of Murshidabad or Lalbagh 
or Motijheel or Madapur which were beyond the three mile 
limit. 

What makes the account most interesting is the incredible low 
price of the goods that were transacted. Detail accounting will 
reveal a most astounding figure of profit. 
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Account Radfmnath Patel of Saida bad: 


Ord. Romalls 

2713 pieces @ Re. 1* 


Rs. 

135-10- 8-0 

Dress material 

95 „ 

(a) Rs. 1/4 


Rs. 

5-15- 0-0 

Pamree Sarmaj 

106 „ 

@ Rs. 1/8 

= 

RSj. 

7-15- 4-0 

Special (Khasa) -do- 

23 „ 

% Re. -/14/- 

— 

Re. 

1- 0- 0-0 

Khasa 

116 „ 

@ Re. -/14/- 


Rs. 

5- 1- 3-0 

Chelli 

1 „ 

(d' Re. -/4/- 

— 

Rs. 

0- 4- 0-0 


3054 pieces 



Rs. 

155-13-15-0 

♦All the rates are for 20 pieces except the chelli. 




Account KHahwuchandra Dassbhaiya: 





Silk middle length Sarees 

232 pieces 

@ Rs. 106-11 

— 

Rs 

1,235- 0- 0-0 

„ „ „ Dress material 

99 

@ Rs. 115 


Rs. 

569- 4- 0-0 

,, Special Sarees 

127 

Rs. 165 

— : 

Rs. 

1,067-12- 0-0 

Romalls 

67 

@ Rs. 160* 

— 

Rs. 

536- 0- 0-0 

„ 14 cubits Neki 



- r 

Rs. 

15- 0- 0-0 


527 pieces 



Rs. 

2,403- 6- 0-0 


•Note: 20 Romalls @ 160/- or Rs. 8 per piece. 


The two accounts show two types of material, the ordinary and 
the usual quality and the special quality or the high priced material. 
In none of the above cases there was money advanced. Wherever 
money was advanced or the dadni system utilised Re. 0-1-6 per 
Rupee or 9.6 % interest was charged as miscellaneous expenses. 

From the two lists presented above it can be found that on an 
average a large profit was made. If the case of Romalls are pursued 
and compared with the rates which were offered to the Company a 
very high profit can be calculated. 

The trade with the Bengali merchants takes a different pattern. 
Business is conducted with a large number of people.. The total 
number of the merchants are many but heavy transactions are 
carried with only a few of them, as with the Indian merchants, but 
with a difference. In the case of the Indian merchants only four 
groups of merchants monopolise the scene but in the case of the 
Bengali merchants there are ten merchants who are controlling the 
major transactions. The four Indian merchants were responsible for 
transactions worth Rs. 50,851 in the total trade of over Rs. 57,000, 
while the ten Bengali merchants were responsible for Rs. 29,057 in a 
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total transaction of over Rs. 35,850. It will be evident immediately 
that Kantababu’s trade with the Bengali merchants was lesser in 
volume than with the Indian merchants. Of the four big Indian 
merchants no one had a trade transaction of less than Rs. 10,000, but 
none of the big Bengali merchants reached that standard. The highest 
amongst the Bengali merchants was Ramsankar Mitra of Khagra 
where transaction amounted to Rs. 8,150. There were 55 Bengali 
merchants. 


1. Kalicharan Bagchi of Bramhaporc Transactions 

2. Rainkanta Mondal of Khagra Transactions 

3. Narayan Dalai* of Rasoa Transactions 

4. Nandan Biswas of Joychunderpur Transactions 

5. Ratan Mondal of Joychunderpur Transactions 
<>. Sibnath Acharjce of Mirzapur (Calcutta) 

Transactions 

7. Gobinda Poroh of Khagra Transactions 
B. Raghunathji Chunder of Khagra Transactions 
0. Dokori Thakur of Bisnooghata Transactions 

10. Jiban Hore of Gopalpur Transactions 

11. Paban Sarkar of Joychunderpur Transactions 

12. Gadadhar Sarkar of Joychunderpur Transactions 

13. Gorachand Sarkar of Kalikapur Transactions 

14. Gopi Haidar of Madhupur Transactions 

15. Gourhari Surmaf of Cossimbazar Transactions 
Hi. Krisnachandra Roy of Bisnughata Transactions 

17. Modan Gopal Chowdhury of Saidabad Transac¬ 
tions 

18. Gour Sen of Gopalghata Transactions 

19. Ram loch an Paramanick of Kalikaporc Transac¬ 
tions 

20. Kanta Ghatak of Saidabad Transactions 

21. Ramsankar Mitra of Khagra Transactions 

22. Gopicharan Sarkar of Garpar (Calcutta) Transac¬ 
tions 

23. Kalicharan Bagchi of Mirzapur (Calcutta) Transac¬ 
tions 


Rs. 

2,251- 0- 0 


155- 3- 0 

» 

5,769-15- 0 

99 

192-15- 0 

99 

320 -6- 0 

99 

2,056- 8- 0 

99 

1,002- 8- 0 

99 

1,000- 0- 0 

99 

1,627- 0-15 

99 

818- 8-10 

99 

353- 3- 0 

99 

533- 7- 0 

99 

480- 5-10 

99 

331- 0- 0 

99 

© 

• 

o 

t 

cv 

99 

681-12-10 

99 

252- 8- 0 

99 

523- 8- 0 

99 

© 

1 

© 

1 

o 

N 

99 

3,306- 0- 0 

99 

8,150- 0- 0 

99 

1,618- 3- 0 

99 

2,278- 0-15 


* He was also an agent for Kantababu as one of the brokers of Rasoa. 
fHe was also an agent for Kantpbabu as one of the brokers of Cassimbazar. 


Other merchants were Nityananda Paramanick of Dahapara, 
Radhamohan Bairagi, Radhakanta Barik of Saidabad, Panchanan 
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Mitra of Cossimbazar, Ramchandra Thakur of Bhatpara, Nishan 
Katma of Khagra, Paran Mondal of Saidabad, Shyamacharan Seth 
of Saidabad, Udaynarayan Majumdar of Samshargunge, others 
being Kriparam Dutt, Ishan Bagchi, Sobharam Chattoh, Gobinda 
Pohit, Pitambar Mitra etc. and the only Muslim name to be found 
in the list of merchants was Nawab Muhammcd. The 55 merchants 
had transactions worth over Rs. 35,850. Transactions with the 
Bengali merchants from Calcutta and Rasoa (Western Murshidabad) 
were preferred. Out of the transactions of over Rs. 29,057 carried 
on by ten merchants, the three Calcutta merchants were responsible 
for Rs. 5,952 and the Rasoa merchant for Rs. 5,769, together their 
transactions were Rs. 11,721 leaving only a sum of Rs. 17,336 as 
the transactions of the other merchants around Cossimbazar. Only 
two merchants namely Kanta Ghatak of Saidabad and Ramsankar 
Mitra of Khagra together were responsible for transactions worth 
Rs. 11,456. 

The purpose of this exercise is to show that very few merchants 
went for big transactions. In the case of the Indian merchants there 
were four in and around Cossimbazar but in case of the Bengali mer¬ 
chants their number was only two and even then, both of them had 
lesser transaction than any of the big Indian merchants. This of 
course cannot be taken to be a proof of the expertise of the Indian 
merchants over the Bengali merchants, as Kantababu was himself a 
Bengali. It is curious to lind in Kantababu the organisation and 
enterprise which would credit any Indian merchant. His efficiency 
in running the silk business not only brought him financial success 
but also made him the most important merchant of the locality, 
as his transactions with the Indian and the Bengali merchants 
came to Rs. 92,800 in 1180, and he traded with a large variety of 
merchants from all parts of India and Bengal amounting to 99 
people. 

In direct contrast to the accounts of 99 Indians which are both 
simple and straightforward, Kantababu’s account with the Euro¬ 
peans are both elaborate and complicated. Fifteen Europeans show 
up in the Ledger of 1180 (1773-74) of whom fourteen were English- 
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men and one Armenian. In trying to identify the Englishmen a 
pattern docs emerge. They all seem to be Company servants stationed 
either at the Cossimbazar Factory or at the Murshidabad Darbar, 
which is not at all surprising. Kantababu clearly had a large part 
of the local European community in some sort of financial relation 
with him. The personal ledger of 1176 (1769-70) shows Kantababu 
granting many advantages to nine Europeans including lending of 
money. In the business ledger of 1180 (1773-74) more or less the same 
persons arc involved, though here in business transactions. The iden¬ 
tification of 12 out of the 14 Englishmen from the transliteration in 
Bengali has been possible. The main difficulty is that the names were 
written phonetically and that also, as it sounded to the Bengali ear. 
l'aidar has been written for Fydcll, Thakurcn or Dokwcll for Ducarel, 
Dr. Redman was continuously written as Dr. Rcdnec and Purling 
was written as Porning. The other difficulty arose from the Bengali 
alphabet which was written in a Persian hand (written from right 
to left while the Bengali is written from left to right) and which did 
not take any care to distinguish the different alphabets which could, 
if carelessly written, look the same. Thus ba, ra, ka (^, ?r, <?) was 
expressed by one alphabet, similarly na, la, ma (a, «T, sr) looked the 
same. Several peculiarities of the Persian writing which are no 
longer found, make the reading more difficult. Moreover Persian and 
Urdu words were freely used in Bengali letters and often abbreviated 
beyond recognition which created confusion. ‘Payments made 
personally’ lias always been expressed by the Persian term ‘Gujrane 
Khod* abbreviated into ‘Gu: Kho’: or just ‘Gu:’ making the sentence 
almost hieroglyphic. There are also some obscure expressions, which 
were no doubt popular in the 18th century but have since gone out 
of use. 

Of the 14 Englishmen the account of John Fydell who was an 
assistant at Cossimbazar in 1773 is the most elaborate and compli¬ 
cated in nature. It seems that he perhaps acted as the agent of the 
other servants of the Company and all business with them passed 
through his hands. There are several references to him in the. dif¬ 
ferent pages of the Ledger. It would be interesting to study, his 
account in detail. 

24 



The account of Mr* Fydell Shaheb (p. 36) 
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21 Sravan ( 3 August) Sicca Rs. 3,700- 0- 0 

Through Rafhauath Gora Cash 

Sicca 3,700 (Contd.) 
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Sicca 4,496-0- 0 Sicca 264- 0-0 

* Interesting to note die phonetic spelling in Bengali which is "Setamba". (Conti.) 
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The Account of Mr. Fydell continue 

Income Expenditure 

5 Pous— 

Gar ha Rs. 0- 5-0 

7 Falgoon— 

Wax shirt 1 piece Rs. 2- 0-0 

10 Chaitra— 

-do- 1 „ „ 2- 0-0 

Rs. 268- 7-0 

Sicca Rs. 5,251- 2- 5 

The account of Fydell is curious for many reasons. He has 
an enormous debit balance in his account, which had been formed by 
money advanced to him by others as well as leceiving money and 
gold from the accounts of other Europeans. Apart from money va¬ 
rious kinds of cloth were sold through his account which also formed 
a part of his income. It will not be wrong to assume that Kantababu 
not only did business with him but also did business for him. His 
transactions alone reach the fabulous figure of Rs. 56,996/8 against 
a small expenditure of Rs. 5,251-2-5. Even his balance with Kanta¬ 
babu at the end of the year before, had been Rs. 8,982-1-10. Com¬ 
pared to the transactions of Kantababu with the Indian merchants 
there can be little doubt that FydelFs business was to a large extent 
being transacted by Kantababu himself. 

Even in other accounts stray reference to Fydell seems interest¬ 
ing. On 28 Jaistha Fydell sent 2 Maunds of 40 cubit silk for bounding 
and paid Rs. 12 as charges (Ledger p. 56). On 15 Sravan Fydell was 
presented with 10 pieces of Camphor Cloth Karpurbasan) 

by Kantababu who spent Rs. 67-8-0 for the purpose (Ledger p. 68). 
The account of Shovaram Mistri of course credited the Rs. 41 paid 
by Fydell in his account for 14 cubit Gurrahs. Similarly the account 
of Kantababu has Rs. 1,000 in the income side on account of 
Fydell (Ledger p. 173)*. FydelFs account is the most elaborate and 
complicated account in the Ledger and he is the only person with 
whom the transactions reach over Rs. 56,000/- in the course of the 
year. 

•Also Rs. 8,038 (p. 138) A/c Dharamchand Karamchand Babu. 
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The reading of the account has been difficult as the Bengali 
language and script were both heavily under Persian influence and 
even if it is possible to read the letters the meaning often clludcs 
completely. Ignorance plays a large part also. For instance, the 
knowledge about the names used for the silk and cotton cloths came 
to be known through the Company’s account, so when a Dosooti is 
found its meaning is well known but when the other names occur 
which are not found in the Company’s books there is both confusion 
and bewilderment. It is not possible to define what is an Ansa or 
Ajmeto or Nimeha or Purbaa. It is difficult to explain the difference 
between 76 cubit fibre and 18 cubit woven Tana. What was a 
‘pahan’, what difference in fashion existed between a ‘wax shirt’ and 
‘Gamphorod-cloth’ or did they mean something else ? 

As it is not possible to answer the several questions which arise 
from the Fydell’s account it is necessary to examine the accounts of 
other Iuiropeans. Fydcll’s accounts show that on 11 Sravan 1180 or 
23 July 1773 Gold Mohurs and cash worth Rs. 8,000 was entered 
in the name of Bccher. This is no doubt Richard Bcchcr the Resident 
to the Durbar in 1770-1771. It was during his tenure of office that an 
enquiry was insituted to find in what manner Kantabahu acquired 
properties and lie was ultimately satisfied that no malpractice was 
adopted. It is difficult to explain why the Gold Mohurs and cash 
worth Rs. 8,000 are credited to Fydell’s account when Bccher had 
an account of his own. 


'Account of Mr. Bccher Shaheb (Ledger p. 100) 

Income Expenditure 

Nil Brought forward from 1179 Sicca Rs. 2">-0-0. 


Similarly the expenditure in the name of Ducarel on l Kartick 
amounting to Sicca Rs. 612-7-10 relating to the weaving charges 
of silk cloth is quite inexplicable. 



Account of Mr. Ducarel Shaheb (Ledger p. 267) 
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Account of Ducarel continue 

Income 


4 Mds. Silk 

® Rs. 8- 1,280- 0- 0 

Miscl. Exp. 

101-14-10 


1,381-14-10 

Minus Batta 

95- 7-15 


1,286- 6-15 


Sicca Rs. 10,808-10* 0 


Comment: Rs. 307-4-0 which has not yet been settled is to be deducted from the total. 

Expenditure 

Sanat 4,965-13-10 

Add Ratta 164-15-10 

Sicca Rs. 10,848-13-10 

Comment: The Rest of the goods will be sold at Easter. 

DucarePs account relates wholly to the buying and selling of 
different varieties of cloth. Except for the payment of Rs. 5,130-13-0 
to Kantababu which seems to be the payment of an earlier loan, 
Ducarel is engaged in the trade of buying and selling of cloth through 
Kantababu. Ducarel was the Persian translator at the Durbar in 
1769, later becoming an expert in Revenue. By his dependence on 
Kantababu he undoubtedly placed himself in Kantababu’s obli¬ 
gation. Here also as in the previous account some names of cloth 
are found which except the Panjeem and the Purbaa of the Fydell 
account are new. It has not been possible to find what sort of material 
was Chaharam which sold at Rs. 3 per seer, similarly the Badhas 
which were of 2 qualities, one selling at Re. 1/- and the other at 
Re. -/6/- per seer are quite unknown. The only conclusion that can be 
drawn is that they were all different types of coarse cotton cloth 
which like the silk sold by weight. The other item to note is that 
DucarePs transactions are limited to a few dates only. In the income 
side the days are 1 Kartick and 4 Agrahayana; in the expenditure 
side the days are 23 Bhadra and 13 Falgoon. It is possible that as 
Ducarel was not staying in Murshidabad in 1773-74 the accounts 
were drawn only when he visited Kantababu precisely for the 
purpose of trading. 
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Apart from Fyddll who was a member of the Council of Cossim- 
bazar other members also had business transactions with Kantababu 
during this period. Jacob Rider who became the head assistant of the 
Cossimbazar Factory had a small account in the Ledger of 1180. His 
transactions were limited to buying of cloth of different kinds. 

Account of Mr. Rider Shaheb (Ledger p. 49) 


Inconi 

Expenditure 

- 


Nil. 

21 Jaisthn 



Sicca Rs 

r>- 4- <; 


'through Hiranandahahu co¬ 






loured Kora Saree 2 pieces 






Sicca 

Rs. 

1 

4* 

» 

C 




a/c Cloth purchase 



Sicca Rs. 

74-15- 0 


14 cubit clielli (Silk) 1 (torn) {? > 

Rs. 

12-12- 0 




(tom) Wax Cloth 

Rs. 

10- 8- 8 




(Ihoppa 2 pcs. 

Rs. 

10- 1-10 




Mooga Matka Saree I pc. 

Rs. 

3- 6- 0 




14 cubit 1 than 

Rs. 

2-13-10 




16 cubit 1 than 

Rs. 

3- 6- 0 




14 cubit Mcpi l than 

Rs. 

6- 5- 0 




16 cubit Mooga 1 than 

Rs. 

1- 6- 0 





Rs. 

74-13- 0 




t/c Silk Cloth 



Sicca Rs. 

19- 1-10 


76 cubit Silk 






% Rs. 8-1 j-10 

Rs. 

7- 9- a 




-do- item 'a Rs. 8-14-0 

Rs. 

7-12- 5 




-do- item <<>' Rs. 8-14-0 

Rs. 

3-12- 0 




Rs. 19- 1-10 


(Irancl Total Sicca Rs. 109- 4-10 


Two names in the list could not be identified. If‘Tamscn* of the 
Ledger is Tomlinson and ‘Fitch’ is Pitchct then two more members 
of the Cossimbazar Council arc found to be tiading with Kantababu. 
Both the accounts are however small. 

Account of Mr. Pitchet (?) (Fitch) Saheb (Ledger p. 264) 

Income Expenditure 

Nil 26 Ashar 

Silk Cloth Sicra Rs. 8-0-0 

1 Kata Silk from Maldaha Rs. 8- 0- 0 

Add balance of 1179 Sicca Rs. 659- 0- 0 

Sicca Rs. 667- 0- 0 



The account of Mr. Tomlinson (?) Saheb (Ledger p. 261) 
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t of Mr. Hastings* Bara Shaltebji (Ledger p. 204) 
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00 



Miscl. expense 



it of Bara Barwell Shaheb (Ledger p. 94) 
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The account of Mr. Purling bears the address of Rungpore. 
Though he had been an assistant at Cossimbazar in 1769 he was 
placed in Rungpore in 1773-74. His trading with Kahtababu must 
have started earlier and continued even when he was staying at a 
far away place. His silk account shows transactions of Sicca 
Rs. 11,438-12-15 in the income side. There was practically no expen¬ 
diture in his account but for the paltry sum of Rs. 2-12-0 (Ledger 
p. 136). In an absolute contrast to the Purling account, Thomas 
Henchman had a high sum of money left in the expenditure side. 
His income side was nil, the current expenditure being only Rs. 7-8-0, 
but the balance of 1179 amounted to Rs. 33,649-15-5 bringing the 
total indebtedness to Rs. 33,657-7-5 gondas (Ledger p. 267). 


The account of Barwell has been slightly confused by the 
epithet ‘Bara’ added before his name. The identification became 
difficult as ‘Barabarwcll’ could not be found in the civil list. This 
account undoubtedly belongs to Richard Barwell who was the 
second in Cossimbazar in 1769. The word ‘ Bara ’ which means ‘big’ 
or ‘head’ or ‘senior’ was added to the beginning of his name to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the chota (small, little, junior) Barwell Shaheb, 
who was no other than Roger Barwell, a younger brother of Richard 
and whose banian Narsing Nandy had been from 1770 to 17 73, 447 
hence the epithet. 


William Redfearn had been an assistant at the Durbar and no 
doubt thought it fit to do a little trading for some extra income. 


Kantababu’s ledger shows a different type of transaction also. 
In the account of Dharamchand Karamchand Babu 498 William 
Rooke, an assistant at the Durbar (in 1769) advances Rs. 1,969-3-15 
through one Loharam on 7 September (25 Bhadra) which is ac¬ 
counted in the income side, while Fydell who has the tendency 


MT IOR, European Manuscripts. Richard Barwell’s Letter book—MSS EUR D 
535 Pt. 1 & II—ff. 71-73. 

♦••Kantababu’s Ledger of 1180. 
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of turning up in so many accounts receives Rs. 8,038 from the same 
account. Similarly, Dr. Redman, a surgeon stationed at Cossimbazar 
springs up from many accounts. The doctor had a habit of taking 
loan, so his accounts are not always connected with trading as in the 
case of others. Dr. David Redman was perhaps endearingly called 
‘Doctor Rednee’ as his name in the ledger has always been written 
as such. 

The first reference to Dr. Rednee is in the account of Kantababu 
himself. The good doctor pays the sum of Rs. 6,033 (Ledger p. 173). 
On 18 Agrahayana the doctor may have proceeded somewhere by 
boat, Re. 1 was paid to the person who put his clothes-chest into the 
boat. Doctor Redman returned on 27 Magh when another rupee was 
paid to get the clothes-chest out of the boat. Kantababu made these 
expenses under the head of small payments and never charged the 
doctor on this account. Probably the doctor left on 18 Agrahayana 
with a small luggage as Kantababu sends the larger bags of clothing 
belonging to the doctor the next day, the 19 Agrahayana, under the 
charge of Khoshan Jamadar spending Rupees six only. Here also 
Kantababu puts the expense into his own account (Ledger pp. 232- 
233). Nobody who stayed in Cossimbazar could however keep 
himself from trading in silk, nor could the doctor. The account of the 
Calcutta books reveals a fairly large amount spent for the doctor on 
various types of silk cloth. It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
doctor traded only in Calcutta and whether it was done openly. The 
account gives a rather generous amount of goods placed in his name. 
(Ledger p. 239) 

20 Baisakh—a/c Doctor Rednee Sicca Rs. 17,131-8-0 

14 bound Romalls middlcsizc 1200 pieces @ Rs. 107/- 6,420- 0- 0 
14 bound Romalls bigger size 1800 pieces @ Rs. Ill/- 9,090- 0- 0 

Chelli Five coloured 141 pieces @ Rs. 11/8 1,621- 8- 0 

3141 pieces 17,131- 8- 0* 

It is possible that these goods were sent after him to Calcutta on 
the 19 Agrahayana under the charge of Khoshan Jamadar. 

•Note the rates are for 20 pieces generally. 


25 
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The accounts of the 14 Europeans discussed above, will show 
that Kantababu had the largest transaction with this community. 
In fact, the total amount of the transactions arc much more than he 
had with the Indian merchants. His transactions 'with Fydell 
only, are more than any of the Indian merchants. Even if we 
consider the balance of the previous year separately, then also the 
trading with the European community, all of whom were the 
servants of the East India Company, can be considered to be of a 
considerable amount. A summary of the transactions will clearly 
show the amount of trade that Kantababu did with each of them. 


Name 

1180 

1179 

1180 

1179 


Income 

Income 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

1. Hastings 

85- 4-15 


288-10- 0 

29-10- 0 

2. Middleton 

542- 0- 0 

- - 

542- 0- 0 

— 

3. Barwell 

- 

— 


5,000- 0-0 

4. Rcdfearn 


324-12- 0 

61- 1- 0 

33-10-15 

5. Rookc 

1,969- 3-15 



— 

6. Tomlinson 

.5,431- 0- 0 

--- 

335- 0- 0 

-- 

7. Purling 

11,438-12-1.5 


2-12- 0 

— 

8. Henchman 

— 


7- 8- 0 

33,649-15- 5 

9. Pitchet 

- 

— 


667- 0- 0 

10. Rider 

— 

— 

109- 4-10 

-- 

11. Bccher 

• - 

— 

— 

25- 0- 0. 

12. Redman 

6,033- 0- 0 

— 

17,131- 8- 0 

— 

13. Ducarci 

10,808-10- 0 

—■ 

10,848-13-10 

3- 0- 0 

14. Fydell 

58,037- 8- 0 

8,982-10-10 

13,368- 2- 5 

—■ 


Rs. 93,345- 7- 5 Rs. 9,307- 6- 0 Rs. 42.684-11- 5 Rs. 39,408- 4- 0, 


In comparison with the transactions carried on with the Indian 
merchants of Rs. 92,800 the figure of the transactions with the Com¬ 
pany servants are very impressive indeed. Add to this the tran¬ 
sactions of Khoja Khawak, the Armenian merchant, who was 
involved in the Salt farming of Dacca, and the picture will be com¬ 
plete. Khoja Khawak’s account (Ledger p. 73) shows that he sold 
Kora cloth to Purling which was squared off having the same income 
and expenditure of the amount of Rs. 13,372-13-10. 

The above transactions clearly prove that Kantababu invested 
a minimum of Rs. 3 lakhs in this private trade and earned a profit 
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inclusive of the 9*6 % as referred to earlier, of not less than 35 %, 
which must have earned him a profit of Rs. 1,05,000 in his silk trade 
which he carried on piivately. How this earning can be related to 
the trade he did with the English Company is quite clear. The trade 
with the English Company in the year under review (1773-74) was 
carried in the name of Lokenath Nandy and Hiranandababu. In the 
Ledger of 1180 there is an account styled ‘Lokenath Babu Hirananda- 
babu" but almost nothing else. The account shows entries of income 
of Rs. 900 and Rs. 90 on the 5 Bhadra and 27 Bhadra respectively 
which is squarred ofF witli an expenditure of the same amount 
Rs. 990 on 29 Bhadra The material of transaction is money and 
not goods of any kind. It is quite clear from this that the trading 
accounts with the East India Company were quite distinct from his 
personal accounL of silk trade. 

This is also evident in the account of Nrisingha Nandy. His 
silk trade was separate and though his transactions in the Ledger 
are to the tune of Rs. 12,173-2-15 g. in the income side and— 
Rs. 3,762-13-15 g. in the expenditure side, yet it only has such in¬ 
come as T1 Agrahayana—Received on account of the Calcutta loan 
—Rs. 8,000’. There is however reference to supplying ‘waxed-shirts’ 
to ‘Criptes Shaheb’ of Calcutta probably Mr. Croftes, but no value 
has been shown for the supply. 

Kantababu’s own account in the ledger is a fully business 
account of silk cloth, silk piece goods, cotton cloths and cotton 
piece goods. The total in the income side comes to Rs. 1,03,360-2-15. 
This account is fully in the handwriting of Kantababu himself, though 
regarding the other accounts the hands of Kantababu, Nrisingha 
and at least two other persons are discernible. The ‘Calcutta Book* 
account shows a transaction of Rs. 57,052-4-0 (pp. 172 & 239 L. 1180). 

The Ledger has shown the extent of the trade of Kantababu in 
1180. It also gives the transactions in the different variety of goods. 
Gurrahs seem to be of various qualities. The ‘Tashar Gurrah* or 
Raw silk Gurrahs find a place of prestige. Similarly ‘Chellis’ are of 
various kinds but the crimson coloured chelli is separated undoubtedly 
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? 


because of its importance. The Kora cloth, the cloths brought from 
Maldah, the Katni, the waxed shirts and the other varieties are all 
separated from each other. The only complaint this biographer 
makes is that Kantababu could have a slightly better handwriting, 
if not as good as Nrisingha; and Nrisingha could have a little better 
sense of spelling which is sometimes very peculiar indeed. 

The trade of Lokenath Nandy with the Company is recorded in 
detail in the Proceedings of the Board of Trade from March 1775. 
The Board of Trade received a petition from him giving a proposal 
for the regular supply of silk goods. 489 

Lokenath Nandy was the most versatile of the Contractors. He 
almost always quoted for all the goods though his rates were not 
necessarily the lowest. Other Contractors who quoted lowest to get 
the order often did not have the knowledge or resources required 
for the trade and found themselves unable to supply the contract. 
This gradually led to their elimination and Lokenath Nandy 
became one of the biggest Contractors of silk goods. 

In 1775 the contractors were ‘Lokenaut Nundec, Ramcant 
Sarmah, Cossinaut, Muttichund, Joygopal, Callipcrsud, Jagarnaut 
and Ramanund Sarmah, Davy Doss, Deernaran or Durnaran (would 
it be Durpanarain ?) Tagore, Nilmohan Doss, Kincor Mundlc and 
Ramcaunt Shaw*. 

Lokenath quoted for all the varieties which brought the total 
value of his quotation to Rs. 39,555. Of the 3100 Maunds of Silk 
offered by him the Coomercolly five lettered and three lettered varie¬ 
ties constitute 1400 Maunds and the Bauleah five lettered variety 
600 Maunds. Thus he offered 2000 Maunds in only two varieties. 
None of the other contractors could offer such a total quantity of 
silk as the variety offered by Lokenaut which will be evident below. 470 
The word ‘letter’ in relation to Raw silk in these accounts simply 
means so many ply of silk thread. 

“•Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 3rd March 1775, p. 416 
“•Proceedings of the Board ofTrade (Commercial) of 10 th March 1775, pp. 454-455. 
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Oipersud Davydou Decrnaran or Nilraoni Doss Kincor Mundle Ramcaunt Shaw 

t and Dumaran Tagore 
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Rate accepted * Rate accepted. 
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The chart is silent about the other qualities of goods. Deamaran 
Tagore and Ramcaunt Shaw each received the approval of their 
rates for only a single quality namely Bauleah five lettered raw silk 
and Rungpore five and three lettered Raw Silk respectively. Infor¬ 
mation about other goods took some time, as it was March 1775 and 
the Majority in the Council namely General Clavering, Monson 
and Francis were trying their level best aided by none other than 
Maharaja Nandakumar to prove the incompetence of the Governor 
General Hastings. One of their tactics was to question every move 
made by Kantababu, the banian of the Governor General, and if he 
could be found guilty it would be easy to implicate Hastings. Kanta¬ 
babu was extremely cautious in these matters and kept his account 
dean and straightforward. 

Lokcnath had continuous trading relations with the English 
at Cossimbazar. When Samuel Middleton sent his report on the 
contracts entered into by the Company, this became absolutely clear. 
Middleton was now the President of the Board of Trade and the 
report lie submitted was drawn from the letter of William Aldersey, 
the chief at Cossimbazar, dated 10 March 1775. Aldersey wrote, 
‘Gentlemen, I am duly favoured with your letter of 20th ultimo 
and agreeable to your order I transmit you Translates of the several 
contracts that was entered into last year. No. 1 is the one with 
Lokcnaut Nundce for Bengal Raw Silk. No. 2 is the contract for 
50,000 pieces of piece goods, 25,000 of which were to be furnished by 
Parankisscn Sing and 25,000 by Lokenaut Nundec. No. 3 is the 
Translate of proposals and contracts with Durponarain Surman for 
Filature Silk and this I believe completes all the contracts that were 
entered into last year. 

‘In the paper No. 4 you will find a statement of the several 
contracts excepting that with Mr. Rider which I have not entered 
with the others as his contract does not finish till March 1777, but by 
a reference to a statement transmitted from hence with a letter from 
Mr. Middleton in October last, you will find that he was to deliver 
it all in March, 150 Maunds of his contract Silk, I have the pleasure 
to acquaint you that he has already exceeded his engagement by the 
delivery of 8 Maunds 27 seers more than he undertook for. 
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‘By the tenor of the contract with Lokenaut Nundec, he was to 
have furnished 2,100 Maunds of Bengal raw silk by the 1st March, 
but at the same time you will observe he has stipulated* that in case 
the advances were made to him in less proportions than he first re¬ 
quired, his deliveries would of course fall short and in justification 
of his having provided a less quantity than was expected, you will 
remark in statement No. 5, that in June when he should have been 
paid 5,02,200 Rupees, he only received Rs. 3,78,201-1-9 and in 
August when he began his deliveries and that he should have received 
altogether Rs. 8,78,990/- he was only advanced Rs. 6,81,041-1-9, 
tliis will account therefore for his requiring further time now before 
he can compleat(sic) the deliveries of such quantity of Silk as he has 
received money for and this I have acquainted him will be taken on 
account of his contracts so that he is able to provide it without intcr- 
ferring with the Company’s naccauds who will begin upon the wind¬ 
ing off the new year’s putney and Fandannation (?) the 15th instant. 
I have reason to expect that by the 16th instant the piece goods 
Contractors will have delivered the whole quantity of 50,000 pieces 
and as it appears by the paper No. 4 that after they had furnished 
50,000 pieces they will be in advance Rs. 33,654-4-6 and by the paper 
No. 6, that they have not yet received the full amount of the Esti¬ 
mation of the 50,000 pieces by Rs. 12,920-13-9. It will be necessary 
to acquaint you that this difference arises from their having furnished 
another quality of high priced goods than they engaged for, the 
Reasons for which are assigned in the annual Remarks on Invest¬ 
ment, which I had the pleasure of transmitting to you the 8th instant. 
These papers, Gentlemen, together with the statement enclosed in 
my letter of the 17th Ultimo will I hope give you very satisfactory 
information with respect to last year’s Investment.’ The enclosures 
are equally informative. 

‘No. 4 Translate of Lokenaunt Nundce’s Contract for Raw Silk 
dated 9 June 1774. 

‘I, Lokenaut Nundee do hereby agree and contract with the 
Hon’ble Company for the delivery of the Raw Silk to be provided at 
Cossimbazar Factory agreeable to the quantity and price hereunder 
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specified and I will supply them witli a further quantity if possible; 
but to enable me to perform my agreement with the Company, 
1 require that all the naccauds which are at present employed* by 
them in the Mufussul be delivered to me together with the use of 
their several naccaud-connah rent free and that I be furnished with 
Rewannahs, Dustucks etc. necessary for conducting the business 
and advances to be made (to) me as follows: 

On the beginning of the Contract 8 annas 

Two months after the date of the contract 4 annas 
When I begin to make my deliver ies of Silk 

into the Warehouse 2 annas 

The remaining at the finishing the contract 

and settling my accounts 2 annas - 16 annas. 

‘The contract to finish by the l of March 1775, at the expiration 
of which time, should any balance remain in my hand from a neglect 
or non-performance of the contract, I promise to pay after the rate 
of 15 per cent for all such sums as penalty, but should the Company 
not make me Advances agreeable to the times hereinbefore stipulated 
I shall in the same proportions of course fall short in my deliveries of 
silk.’ 


Particulars of the Silk Contract 


Bauleuh 

6 lettered wound 

200 Maunds 

(tv Its. 

11- 8- 0 per seer 

-tlo- 


Ji «• 

400 „ 

(a) Rs. 

11-0-0 „ 

Factory Wound 



600 „ 

(ti) Rs. 

11-0-0 

Coinmercolly 

4 

M 

300 

!(V Rs. 

9-10- 0 

Rungporc 

5 

99 99 

300 

(d‘ Rs. 

8- 8- 0 

-do- 

3 


100 „ 

<<t. Rs. 

8-12- 0 

Jungeepore 

Ti 

ft »» 

200 

(a Rs. 

10- 3- 0 


72 Sicca weight to 2100 Maunds 


‘No. 2 Translate of Lokenaut Nundce and Prankissen Singhces 
Contract for silk piece goods dated 9 June 1774. 

‘We, Lokenaut Nundee and ParrankissenSingee do hereby agree 
and contract with the Hon’ble Company for the delivery of the silk 
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piece goods to be provided at the Cossimbazai Factory agreeable to 
the quantity and price hereunder specified, but to enable us to 
perform our agreement with the Company we desife leave to pur¬ 
chase our own Tannah with ready money at the places where it is 
produced without being hindered and molested and that all the 
Weavers which are at present employed by the Company may be 
immediately delivered over to us and further that the advances are 
made to us as follows: 

On the beginning of the contract 12 annas 

When we begin to make our deliveries of piece goods 
into the Warehouse *> annas 

The remaining at the finishing of the contract & settl¬ 
ing our Accounts 2 annas 

16 anna? 

‘The Contracts finish by the 1st of March 1775 at the expiration 
of which time should any balance remain in our hand, we promise to 
pay after the rate of 15 per cent for all such sums as a penalty, but 
should the Company not make Advances agreeable to the times here¬ 
inbefore stipulated we shall in the same propoitions of course fall 
short in our deliveries of Silk piece Goods: 


Bandannocs Fine 


5,000 

pieces 

(jii Rs. 

4- 6- 0 

per piece 

-do- Ordinary 


6.250 

u 


99 

7-13- 0 

S' 

Chhappah bordered Bandannoes Fine 

3,500 

99 

& 


-1- 6- 0 

99 

-do- 

Ordinary 

0,250 

»» 



7-13- 0 

M 

Pomray Bandannoes 


624 

99 



9-12- 0 

99 

Lungee Romalls 


5,250 

f » 

@ 

■ • 

12-12- 0 

V 

Muggee Romalls 


2,000 

99 

m 

99 

12-12- 0 

J" 

Pullicat Romalls 


3,750 

99 

(Si 

99 

13- 0- 0 


Red Taffaties 


2,974 

99 

(a 

99 

14-12- 0 

U 

Black -do- 


1,876 

99 

(a) 

' 99 

14-12- 0 

S' 

Plain -do- 


8,000 

9 « 

(fix 

S' 

14- 8- 0 

s* 

Strippcd Taffaties 


1,700 

99 


99 

14- 8- 0 

’ l 

-do- 


250 

99 

@ 


15- 0- 0 


Corah Taffaties 


576 „ 

50,000 pieces’ 


•1 

13- 7- 0 

99 


The Board of Trade on receiving the communication, ‘Ordered 
to William Aldersey, Chief of Cossimbazar. 
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We have received your letter of 10th instant and desire you will 
finally adjust the accounts of the last years Contractors agreeably to 
the tenor of their Engagements and as speedily as you can.’ 471 

The two contracts quoted above are ample proof of Lokenath’s 
standing as a trader in silk. The Raw silk contract value was 
Rs. 8,66,000/- and the value of the piece goods contract was 
Rs. 5,05,636-8-0. As Lokenath was responsible for only 50% (the 
other half belonging to Prankissen son of Santiram and grandson of 
Gungagovind Singh whom the latter adopted as his son after the death 
of Santiram) the value in his share came to Rs. 2,52,818-4-0. Loke¬ 
nath was therefore responsible for goods worth Rs. 11,18,818-4-0, 
which can surely be considered as a substantial achievement indeed. 
He of course did not supply the full amount of the Raw Silk contract- 
ted as he received an advance short by Rs. 1,97,949. It is not possible 
to know whether he supplied the balance and collected his dues later. 
With the deduction of the amount his transactions with the Company 
would come to Rs. 9,20,869. 

In 1775 Lokenath Nandy is found supplying silk piece goods 
on his own without any partners. The estimate of money require¬ 
ment made by the Chief of the Cossimbazar Factory for the contracts 
of the year 1775-76 reveal the extent of Lokenath’s contract during 
the year. It showed that the piece goods contract of Lokenath amount¬ 
ed to S a Rs. 2,91,961-4 or Current Rs. 3,38,675-0-9 which was 
certainly an improvement over his piece goods contract of the year 
before. The account is extremely interesting. 

Cossimbazar and its dependencies 

Lokenaut Nundee’s Contract 

for piece goods S* Rs. 2,91,961- 4- 0 -Current Rs. 3,38,675- 0- 9 

Ramcaunt Sarnia’s Contract 

for piece goods „ 2,91,961- 4- 0 =- „ „ 3,38,675- 0- 9 

Contract for Commercolly 

Raw Silk & Filature „ .7,80,000- 0- 0- „ „ 9,04,800- 0-0 

„ for Rungpore 15 pts 

henches clothes 1,96,031- 0- 0— 2,11,713-11-6 

„ of Mr. Rider 3,00,000- 0- 0 = 3,48,000- 0- 0 

„ for Bauleah 4,25,000- 0- 0 = 4,93,000- 0- 0 

"‘Proceeding* of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 28th March 1775, pp. 551-555. 
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500 Mds. Factory wound silk 

6 lettered 

2,18,750- 0- 0 = 

„ 2,53,750- 0- 0 

120 „ Filature Silk 


• 

2 lettered 

66 ,000- 0- 0 - 

„ 76,560 -0- 0 

200 ,, Tannah silk 

72,000- 0- 0 - 

83,520- 0- 0 


Current 

Rs. 30,48,693-13- 0 

Amouht charges of the Factory 

Agreeable to the fixed cstab- 

lishment 

53,160- 0- 0 


-do- -do- Bauleah 

11,224-11- 0 


-do- -do- Commercolly 

10,534- 8- 0 


-do- -do- Rungporc 

8,058-11- 0 - Current 

Rs. 82,987-14- 0 

Charges (for) transporting the 

Investments to Calcutta, 
calculated from the last 

year’s Invoices 


Rs. 74,665- 3- 0 


Grand Total Current Rs. 32,06,340-14- 0 47 * 


It whs at this time that the political storm gained the maximum 
momentum and blew into the commercial life of Kantababu. He 
gave up his salt business reluctantly and reduced his silk business 
considerably. A letter signed by Warren Hastings, J. Clavering, 
Geo. Monson, Richard Barwell and P. Francis was addressed to 
Samuel Middleton, President of the Board of Trade on 18 April 
1775, ‘We desire you will be pleased to inform us whether any and 
what contracts are now subsisting between the Company and Cauntoo 
Baboo or his son Lokenath Nundee or any other persons on their 
behalf for the provision of any articles of the Investment.’ Middleton 
replied almost immediately, ‘Gentlemen, ... Lucknot Nundee holds 
a Contract for 27,500 pieces of silk piece goods amounting to Sicca 
Rupees 2,91,956-4-0’ 

The Majority did not agitate this point further and was 
apparently satisfied with the smallness of the transaction. It is 
possible that they felt that they had enough vulnerable material in 
the Revenue matters, Khansamoney scandal and the Salt transac- 

"•Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 14 April 1775, p. 660. 

l7 *Ibid. of 18 April 1775, pp. 670-673. 
also Home Dept. Public Proceedings of 20 April 1775 (No. 9). 
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tions to hurt Kantababu, and did not need to probe into his silk 
business which they knew was in the family for generations. The 
Board of Trade however not knowing the mood of the Majority was 
ready with the details of Lokenath’s transactions in 1774-75, which 
they never had the opportunity to send to the Revenue Board. 
Lokenath’s contract with the Company in 1775-76 for only 
Rs. 2,91,956-4-0 did not at all reveal his importance as a silk 
trader. 

There can be no doubt that Hastings and Kantababu were 
certain that the Majority would at some stage question the Silk 
business. So as soon as the 1774-75 contract was over Kantababu 
was prepared to face the questioning Majority about his silk business 
with the Company. 

The Board of Trade was ready with the details a month earlier 
and it is from these accounts that it is now possible to know the 
details of the trade of Lokenath Nandy. 

‘A statement of the several Contracts entered into by the late 
chief for the Provision of Cossim bazar Silk-Investment 1774.’ 474 


Lokenaut Nundee, Contractor of Raw Silk 

Amount contracted for Mds. 2100 S a Rs. 8,60,000- 0- 0 

amounting to Current Rs. 10.04,560- 0- 0 

-do- received in instalments Mds. 1,431- 1-8 value 

C. Rs. 6,75,001-14- 9 

-do- received up to end March Mds. 2,001 value 

plus C. Rs. 2,59.419- 8- 0 Rs. 9,34,431- 6- 9 

Not supplied, difference Mds. 99 Value C. Rs. 70,128- 9- 3 

Before the time was out Lokenath supplied another Mds. 
93-2-8 bringing down his deficient supply to only Mds. 5-37-8. 
The actual deliveries have been shown against the contracted 
amount. 476 

•’•Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 28 March 1775, p. 38. 
tli lbid. of 19 July 1775, pp. 254-255. 
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Contractor Lognaut Nundee 


Brand 

Assortment 

Quantity 


Quantity 

RSPW 

Raw Silk Puddapar 
wound 

Contracted 

for 

Mds. 600-0-0 

Delivered 

• 

Mds. 592- 0-0 

RSCCM.LLD 

Raw Silk Commer- 
cooly 

„ 300-0-0 

99 

645- 8-0 

RSJW 

Raw Silk Jungepore 
wound 

„ 200-0-0 

99 

205-30-0 

RSFW 

Raw Silk Factory 
wound 

„ 400-0-0 

99 

71- 2-0 

RSGFW 

Raw Silk Gujarat 
Factory wound 

„ 200-0-0 

It 

261- 5-8 

RSRUNVV 

Raw Silk Rungpore 
Svhitc’ 

„ 100-0-0 

9t 

5-27-0 

RSRUN 

Raw Silk Rungpore 

300-0-0 

j i 

313-10-0 


Deficiency 


Mds. 2,100-0-0 Mds. 2,004- 2-8 Mds. 5-37-8 


The details sliow that though Kantababu could supply more 
than double of the contracted amount of Commercolly Raw Silk 
and a reasonable surplus of Gujarat Raw Silk he failed in procuring 
the Factory wound Raw Silk and the ‘white* Rungpore Raw Silk 
even of a respectable quantity. 


Similar details are also available about the supply of piece goods 
by Lokenath and Prankrisna Singh. 478 

Lokenaut Nundee and Pranklssen Sing Contractor for Silk Piece Goods. 

Amount Contracted for 50,000 

pieces amounting to S* Rs. 5,05,036- 8-0 

Received and Approved of 41443 G. Rs. 5,32,960-11-0 
-do- -do- Further 4602 C. Rs. 33,726- 8-6 
Total 

Expected by the latter end of 
March balance 3955 pieces 
amounting to Balance Current Rs. 33,654- 4- 6 

The final account of the piece goods show a larger deficiency 
in the statement of articles actually received. 477 

47 * Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 28th March 1775, p. 38. 
"'Ibid, of 19th July 1775, pp. 254-245. 


Current Rs. 6,55,395- 1-6 
Current 6,21,740-13-0 
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‘Lognaut Nundec Silk piece goods 25,000 pcs. delivered deficiency: 

22,744 pcs. 2,256 pcs. 

Parunkisten Sing Silk piece goods 25,000 22,186 „ 2,814 „ 

Total 50,000 „ Deficiency 4,070 „ 

The account of advances also drawn up to March 1775 forms a 
part of this record. The whole account quoted below will be found 
interesting both for its total value and as an insight to the way in 
which the investment-advances were made. It will also show the 
particular position that Lokcnath held in his business with the 
Company. 


‘Account of Advances for Provision of Investment 


Year 1773, November 

Rungpore Resident • Current Rs. 

Bauleah Resident -- 

Commercolly Resident - „ 

Year 1773, December 
Rungpore Resident --- „ 

Bauleah Resident - „ „ 

Commercolly Resident „ 

Tern 1774, January 

Bauleah Resident — „ „ 

Commercolly Resident — „ „ 

Rungpore Resident — „ „ 

Lognaut Nundcc, Contractor „ „ 

Perankisten Sing „ „ „ 


33,341- 4-9 - 
81,200- 0-0 

46,400- 0-0 - C. Rs. 1,60,941- 4-9 


29,095- 4-0 
29,000- 0-0 

58,000- 0-0 - C. Rs. 1,09,095- 4-0. 


1,45,000-0 -0 
1,27,000- 0-0 
11,047- 9-9 
4(5,401- 2-6 

35,960- 0-0 =* C. Rs. 3,66,008-12-5 


Year 1774, February 

Commercolly Resident — „ „ 

Rungpore Resident — „ „ 

Bauleah Resident - - „ „ 

Lognaut Nundcc, Contractor 
Perankisten Sing „ 

Year 1774, March 

Bauleah Resident — Current Rs. 

Rungpore Resident — „ „ 

Perankisten Sing, Contractor „ ,, 

Locknaut Nundec ,. „ „ 


23,200- 0-0 
11,047-10-0 
58,000- 0-0 
23,000- 0-0 

11,600- 0-0 = C. Rs. 1,27,047-10-0 


1,16,000- 0-0 
11,047-10-0 
59,160- 0-0 

4(5,400- 0-0 = C. Rs. 2,32,607-10-0 


Year 1774, April 
Commercolly Resident — 
Rungpore Resident — • 

Bauleah Resident — 

Perankisten Sing, Contractor 
Locknaut Nundec „ 


„ 1,50,800- 0-0 

,. 18,852- 5-0 

., 92,800- 0-0 

„ 77,720- 0-0 

„ 71,920- 0-0 = C. Rs. 4,10,092- 5-0 
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Tear 1774, May 
BauJeah Resident — 

Oommercolly Resident - ■ 
Rungpore Resident — 

DufTnarain Tagore, Contractor 
[.ocknaut Nundee ,, 

Tear 1774, June 
Rungpore Resident 
Jungeepore James Weiss - - 
Beerboon 

Locknaut Nundee, Contractor 


Tear 1774, July 

I .ocknaut Nundee, Contractor 
Pcrankisscn Sing, „ „ 

Tear 1774, August 
Kauleah Resident 
Rungpore Resident — 

(.ocknaut Nundee, Contractor .. ., 

Perankisscn Sing, „ „ ., 

DufTnarain Tagore 

Calcutta Contractor ,, 

Tear 1774, September 

Jungeepore James Weiss Current Rs. 

Pcrankistcn Sing, Contractor „ 

I .ocknaut Nundee „ „ 

Tear 1774, October 
Rungpore Resident — - „ 

Jungeepore James Weiss •— „ 

Private purchase through 

Radhakisten Sing „ „ 

r.ocknaut Nundee, Contractor „ ,, 

Pcrankistcn Sing „ .. 

Commercolly Resident „ ,, 

Tear 1774, December 

Bauleah Resident „ „ 

Commercolly Resident „ „ 

Locknaut Nundee, Contractor „ „ 

Tear 1775, January 
Locknaut Nundee, Contractor 

Tear 1775, February 
DufTnarain Tagore „ „ 

Tear 1775, March 
Beerboon 


58,000- 0-0 
34,800- 0-0 
16,771- 1-3 
17,400- 0-0 
22,282- 7-0 

---- C. fcs. 

1,42,253- 8-3 

28,019- 5-3 
34,800- 0-0 
5,714- 4-6 
1,13,680- 0-0 

-- C. Rs. 

1,82,213- 9-9 


C. Rs. 

17,37,260- 0-0 

1.35.720- 0-0 
9.280- 0-0 

- C. Rs. 

1,45,000- 0-0 

63,800- 0-0 
11,207-11-9 
2,03,000- 0-0 
4.720- 3-3 



17,922- 0-0 

- C. Rs. 

3,00.649-15-0 

23,200- 0-0 
35,960- 0-0 
58,000- 0-0 

* C. Rs. 

1,17,160- 04) 

•18,193- 4-0 
23,559- 9-7 



41,760- 0-0 
87,000- 0-0 
95,120- 0-0 
81,200- 0-0 

=- C. Rs. 

3,76,832-13-7 

20 ,000- 0-0 
69,600- 0-0 




86,968- 9-0 C. Rs. 1,76,568- 9-0 

— „ 58,000- 0-0 

— „ 11,774- 0-0 

„ 219- 0-4 

Grand Total Current Rs. 29,23,464- 9-11 


Dated: C'ossimbazar, 31st March 1775. 

A true Extract (signed) E. Smith, Secretary.** M 


* n Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 18th April 1775, pp. 83-84 
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The account clearly shows that out of a total advance of 
Rs. 29,23,464-9-11, Lokenath Nandy received Rs. 9.52,372-2-6 or a 
clear 32 % of the whole advance. No other individual including the 
Residents received so high amount in advance during the year 
1774-75. This clearly establishes the fact that Lokenath was not 
only the supplier of the largest amount of silk articles but his standing 
as a merchant was highest in the English Factory, also. 

Once the transactions of 1774-75 were over, Kantababu became 
extremely cautious. In 1775-76 contract season, Lokenath contracts 
only for silk piece goods worth Rs. 2,91,956-4-0. He was appre¬ 
hensive that his transactions would be questioned and his accounts 
scrutinised. It is for this reason alone Kantababu once again intro¬ 
duced Baisnab Charan, after so many years, as a contractor for the 
supply of Tannah. He must have argued with himself that bifurcation 
of the accounts under two persons offered him more chance of 
safety. This policy paid rich dividends as the Chairman, Board 
of Trade in his answer to the query from the Fort William, already 
stated the amount of contract Lokenath Nandy had with the Com¬ 
pany. Neither did he know nor did he care to ascertain whether 
Baisnabcharan Nandy was related or belonged to the family of 
Krisnakanta. It is difficult to judge whether Samuel Middleton 
misled the Board wilfully. His knowledge about Baisnabcharan’s 
involvement in the Company’s trade can be proved by the corres¬ 
pondence that passed between himself and Aldersey, the Chief of the 
Cossimbazar Factory. 

Aldersey forwarded the abstract of the proposals for the new 
assortment of silk piece goods which were quoted by only two persons 
namely Deernarain Tagore for Sicca Rs. 42,000 100 maunds 3 
lettered @Rs. 10/8 per seer and Dupnarain Surmah for Sicca 
Rs. 66,000 120 maunds 1 lettered @Rs. 14 per seer and 2 lettered 
@Rs. 13/8 per seer. 

But Tannah was quoted by only one person whose offer had to 
be accepted and this was none other than ‘Boston Churon Nundee’, 
who for the sum of Sicca Rs. 72,000 agreed to supply 200 Maunds 


26 
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of Tannah @Rs. 9/- per seer. 47# As soon as his proposal was accepted 
by the Board of Trade, Baisnabchurn realised that he was the sole 
supplier and could therefore perhaps raise the price. Ha remonstrated 
with Aldcrsey who wrote from Cossimbazar on 10th April 1775 to 
Samuel Middleton, ‘On communicating to Bysnubchurn Nundee 
your acceptance of his proposal for 200 Maunds Tannah at 9 Sicca 
Rupees per seer it appeared that a mistake had been committed in 
my letter of the last month respecting this man’s proposals which 
were for eleven instead of nine sicca Rupees per seer. 20,000 Rupees 
has been advanced to him before this discovery and his proposals are 
inserted in the general account. As the silk Musters, of which were 
forwarded to you with the rest to Calcutta, is of exceedingly good 
assortment, I beg leave to recommend the acceptance of his pro¬ 
posals, but I shall withhold any further advances and defer a final 
engagement with him until I am favoured with your instructions. 

‘As upon enquiry I am informed that the proposals of Lokenaut 
Nundee for the provision of one hundred maunds of Jungeepore five 
lettered silk would interfere with the contracts entered into witli 
Mr. Rider, I have signified to him that they cannot be accepted.’ 

Middleton was not at all happy over the situation. It might 
have dawned on him that on the same day he had replied to the 
Board informing them the amount of the total contract held by 
Lokenath Nandy, this concession to Baisnabcharan could be inter¬ 
preted differently by the Majority. Middleton replied to Aldersey: 
‘We do not think it proper to comply with the increase in price 
demanded by Bistno churn Nundee. With respect to the 20,000 
Rupees which have been already advanced him, we leave it to his 
option to repay the money with interest at the rate of 8 per cent per 
Annum or to deliver the amount in Silk at the price before proposed 
of Sicca Rs. 9 per seer. The rejection of this contract and of Luckenaut 
Nundee for Jungporc 5 lettered Raw Silk will reduce the amount 
of your Investments to Sicca Rs. 28,15,141-5-0 instead of 
Rs. 29,42,641-5-6 as stated in your estimate.* 480 

•’•Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 10th March 1775, pp. 6-9. 

•••Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 18th April, 1775, pp. @74-675. 
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In spite of Aldersey’s assertions the actual advance made to 
Baisnabchurn exceeded the amount stated in the letter. Lokenath 
also received the stipulated 50 % of his total contract. This account 
clearly proves that Baisnabcharan ultimately supplied the Tannah 
at 9 Sicca Rupees per seer. The account also shows the amount of 
money that was required by the end of May and for payment in 
June. 481 


Contractors 

Advance to be 

Advances Required 


made in May 

to 

be made in 




June 

Ramcaunt Surmah 

Rs. 2,05,959- 6-0 

Rs. 

62,659-14- 4 

Lokcnaut Nundcc 

„ 1,48,592- 3-0 

>1 

41,432- 0- 6 

Ramcaunt Shaw 

„ 30,600- 0-0 



Darnarain Tagore 

„ 82,052-10-0 



Bysnubchurn Nundcc 

„ 46,000- 0-0 

Rs. 

11 ,000- 0- 0 

James Irwin for 




Commercolly Silk 

„ 2,64,000- 0-0 



Jacob Rider for 




Jungiporc Silk 

„ 1,08,800- 0-0 


75,000- 0- 0 

Durpanarain Surmah 

„ 49,500- 0-0 




Rs. 9,35,504- 3-0 

Rs. 

1,90,091-14-10 

The Investment in 

Bengal for the year under 

review 

reached the 


fabulous sum of Rs. 62,97,913 only, of which the Cossimbazar 
investment alone was Rs. 26,00,000. 482 


Investment In Bengal for the year 1775 


Cossimbazar 

Dacca 

Patna (Ex Saltpetre) 

Chittagong 

Luckypore 

Midnapore 

Malda 

The Aurungs 

Mr. Princep, Chintz Contractor 


Rs. 26,00,000-0-0 
Rs. 7,00,000-0-0 
2,50,000-0-0 
1,00,000-0-0 
5,00,000-0-0 
1,00,000-0-0 
3,50,000-0-0 
14,00,000-0-0 
2,97,913-0-0 


The Aurungs were at Burren, Buddall, Baranagore, Calcutta, 
Cotorah, Caugon, Deneacolly, Elembazar, Gollagore, Harripaul, 

481 Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 18th April 1775, p. 80. 
♦••Proceedings of die Board of Trade (Commercial) of 28th April 1775, p. 756. 
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Harriall, Kcerpoy, Malda, Mustolly, Nonhore, Soonamukhi and 
Santipore. 483 

• 

The Contract season of 1775-76 saw Lokenath Nandy as a very 
modest supplier of silk piece goods. Aldersey reported about the 
Investments sent to the Board of Trade ‘Copies of the several Con¬ 
tracts lately executed for certain articles of the Cossimbazar Invest¬ 
ment, viz: 

‘With Mr. James Irwin for 3 years to 30th April 1778 for 1100 
Maunds of 3 lettered silk of the Country Assortment and 650 Maunds 
of Filature Raw Silk yearly. 

‘With Durnarain Tagore for one year to the end of February 
1776 for 700 Maunds of 5 lettered raw silk and 75 Maunds of 3 
lettered Tannah. 

‘With Ramcaunt Surman for one year to the end of February 
1776 for 375 Maunds of 6 lettered raw silk and 20,625 pieces of silk 
piece goods. 

‘With Lognaut Nundee for one year to the end of February 1776 
for 20,625 pieces of silk piece goods. 

‘With Durpnarain Surman for one year to the end of February 
1776 for 90 Mds. of Filature Silk 2 lettered.* 

In the same letter Aldersey reported that, ‘The Contracts of last 
year appear to have been complied with as fully as could have been 
expected from the advances of Cash made, which were not issued 
according to the periods and proportions required, of which mention 
has already been made.’ 484 

Aldersey’s papers among other things carried a little note in 
which one ‘Narsing Baboo* of Cossimbazar had agreed to stand as 

•“Bengal Journal & Ledgers, Range 175, Ledger of 1754-55, pp. 91-107. 

•“Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 25th July 1775, pp. 1208-1215 
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security to James Irwin, whose contract with the Company was for 
three years and amounted to Rs. 7,80,000. This Narsing Baboo 
was no other than Narsing Nandy the famous brother of Kantababu. 
Narsing after serving Roger Barwell as banian from 1770 to 1773, 
and then Maharaja Nandakumar from 1773 to 1775, now turned 
out as the security of James Irwin, the Resident of Commercolly, 
one of the main centres of producing silk. It is not at all easy to find 
out, in the absence of the personal accounts whether Narsing Nandy 
was the main partner in the arrangement. It is not also known why 
Irwin selected ‘Narsing’ at all. It was well known by then, that 
Narsing was the right hand man of his brother and was basking in his 
reflected glory. Whether Irwin sought the support of Kantababu in 
his business and took advantage of the network of his organisation 
will never be known. Yet the form in which the security was given 
may be found interesting. Noted under the Contract of James Irwin, 
‘We Hercules Durham of Calcutta and Narsing Baboo of Cossim- 
bazar do hereby undertake, engage and bind ourselves unto the said 
United Company as security for the aforesaid James Irwin and the 
due performance of his part of the foregoing Contract according to 
the intent meaning and spirit thereof. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto severally set our hands and seals as follows. Hercules 
Durham in Calcutta this 29th June in the year of our Lord 1775: 
And Narsing Baboo, this fifth day of July in Cossimbazar in the 
year 1775; In the presence of Edward Smith and J. C. Latham, 
(signed) Narsing Baboo.’ 

In regard to other contractors Ramrutten Tagore, Chunder- 
naraine Surman and Kistencaunt Surman stood security for Ram- 
caunt Surman and Surroopchund Surman stood security for Deer- 
narain Surman. 485 

For the rest of 1775 Kantababu did not make any other move 
except supplying the stipulated articles in the respective names. 1776 
was the harbinger of new hope and joy. Kantababu is therefore 
found involving himself deeply in the silk trade. 


<M Proceedingsof the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 25th July 1775, pp. 1206-1215. 
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On 27th January 1776 Aldersey wrote to Thomas Lane, the 
acting chief of the Board of Trade, ‘For the silk piece goods the offer 
of Lucknaut Nundee and Denaw Roy upon the same terms as the 
present year, arc the lowest. Each engaging for the provision of one 
half. Locknaut Nundee is the Contractor for that Quality of the 
current year’s Investments, the goods hitherto received are in 
general equal to (last year) and as good I believe in every respect 
as can be expected in so large a provision. As Tannah of the assort¬ 
ment of silk of which the piece goods are fabricated is rising in conse¬ 
quence of the present demand of the Moultan Merchants and other 
private purchasers. It appears to me a very doubtful circumstances 
whether they could be provided on cheaper prices by the Employ¬ 
ment of Gomastahs or immediate agents under the Company’s 
authority, this added to the observation contained in my letter 
dated the 4th March last inclose one in favour of contracting with 
these merchants who are responsible more for this part of the Silk 
Investments. 

‘The lowest offers for the Factory wound silk are those of Lock¬ 
naut Nundee for 500 Mds. at S a Rs. 10-10 per seer and are rather 
below the price of at which that assortment is provided for the last 
season. 

‘The same person offers to provide 300 Mds. of 5 lettered Tannah 
at 10/2 per seer according to Muster herewith transmitted.... 

‘Translate of Proposals made by Locknaut Nundee for Factory 
wound Raw silk and silk piece goods, dated 20th January 1776. 

‘I, Lokenaut Nundee do hereby agree and contract with the 
Hon’ble Company for delivering 800 Maunds of Factory wound 
Raw Silk and 25,000 pieces of silk piece goods to be provided agree¬ 
able to the Muster of last year in the Cossimbazar Factory of the 
assortments as the prices herein mentioned: 

Raw Silk, Factory wound Six lettered 500 Mds. S* Rs. 10/10 per seer 

Tannah, Factory wound five lettered 300 „ „ „ 10/2 „ „ 

Silk piece goods 25,000 pieces: 
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Loongi Romalls 

3,500 pieces 

S* 

Rs. 

12-12-0 per piece 

Moogha Romalls 

1,200 „ 


99 

12- 2-0 

Pulicat Romalls 

2,000 „ 

® »> 

99 

12- 6-0 

Striped Taffaties Red 

200 „ 


99 

13-12-0 

-do- different coloured 

400 „ 

% >» 

99 

13-12-0 

Taffaties Black 

500 „ 

@ » 

99 

14- 0-0 

-do- white 

1,000 „ 


99 

13-12-0 

-do- different colours 

3,000 „ 

@ >, 

99 

13-12-0 

-do- Red (crimson) 

800 „ 

@« 

99 

14- 0-0 

Fine Bandannoes 

3,500 „ 


99 

7-12-0 

Pamary Bandannoes 

400 „ 

@ » 

99 

9- 4-0 

Ordinary „ 

2,500 „ 


99 

7- 7-0 

Fine Choppah 

3,500 „ 

@ „ 

99 

7-12-0 

Ordinary „ 2,500 „ 

25,000 pieces 

‘Advance be made to me as follows 

• 

• 

99 

7- 7-0 


On signing the Contract .. 12 annas 

On making delivery of the goods into Warehouse 2 annas 
On conclusion of the Contract .. 2 annas 

‘The Goods to be delivered by the 28th February 1777 at which 
time should any balances remain in my hands I promise to repay the 
same with an advance of Ten percent as a Penalty but should the 
Company not make me advance agreeable to the terms herein 
stipulated, I shall in the same proportions of course fall short in my 
delivery. To enable me to perform the conditions of this contract 
the half parts of the weavers and all the nacauds employed by the 
Company are to be permitted to come into my employ.’ 486 

The Company accepted only the lowest offers and an abstract 
of the lowest offers were sent to the Board of Trade. The abstract 
compared the prices of the silk piece goods quoted by Lokcnath and 
Dinoo Roy with the others, such as Cossinaut and Muttichund. 


The Board of Trade approved the investments as well as the 
" lowest price of the goods offered. 

4N FroceedingB of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 6th February 1776, 
pp. 2395-2411. 
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‘Approved Investments 

1. For Radhanagore 

2. For Cossimbazar Investments of 1776-77 

3. For Cossimbazar Filature silk 

4. Bengal Raw Silk & Silk piece goods 


Sa Rs. 60,000-0-0 
„ „ 34,40,000-0-0 
„ „ 14,32,420-0-0 
„ „ 20,07,580-0-0 


*Approved Proposals r 487 

‘1. From Lokenath Nundee and Dinoo Roy for 50,000 pieces of 
silk piece goods. These proposals being the lowest received and re¬ 
commended by the Chief of Cossimbazar; Agreed they be accepted 
with the exception only, that the proportion of advances shall be 
one-half on executing the contracts, quarter more upon the delivery 
of one-half goods and the remaining quarter upon the delivery of 
the rest of the half of the goods. 


*2. From Lokenaut Nundee for 500 Maunds 6 lettered Factory 
wound Raw Silk at S a Rs. 10-10 per seer and 300 Maunds of Tannah 
5 lettered Factory wound silk at S a Rs. 10-2 per seer. 


‘Agreed that these proposals be accepted for the same reason 
above given and also the favourable report given of the Musters and 
price by the Export Warehouse Keeper and Examiner. The periods 
of advances to be the same as for the piece goods.’... 


The Provision of the Cossimbazar Factory, Bengal Raw Silk and Silk piece goods 
for 1776-77 will then stand as follows namely: 


By Lokenaut Nundee Mds 500 Factory wound 6 lettered Current Rs. 


-do- 

„ 300 Tannah 

5 

99 » 

>9 

By Birdjoo Roy 

„ 600 Puddapar 

5 

n n 

*» 

By Ramcaunt Shaw 

„ 300 Rungpore 

5 

>f f> 

9* 

By Contract J. Rider 

„ 250Jungporc 


99 

99 

By -do- J. Irwin 

„ 1,100 Commercolly 


99 

9 f 


Mds. 3,050 


Current Rs. 


2,41,666/- 
1,40,944/■ 
2,86,587/ 
1,18,320/ 
1,16,000/- 
4,97,460/• 

14,00,977/- 


Silk Piece Goods 

By Lokenaut Nundee & Denoo Roy 50000 pieces 
Amount of Filature provision already settled 

Total amount of Cossimbazar Investment in 1776 
occlusive of the charges of merchandise 


Current Rs. 5,99,324/- 
14,32,420/- 

Rs. 34,32,721/- 


4,T Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 6th February 1776, 
pp. 2425-2431. 
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The total business of Lokenath in the year under review 
amounted to C. Rs. 6,82,272 out of the total provision (minus the 
Filature Silk already settled) of C. Rs. 20,00,301. Lokenath was 
thus again in his old position supplying 34% of the Gossimbazar 
Investments. He was clearly the largest single supplier. The effi¬ 
ciency of his organisation is proved when the Board of Trade records 
their dissatisfaction about the faulty silk supplied by Bridjoo Roy 
and Irwin at Bauleah and Commercolly respectively. They squarely 
blamed Aldersey, ‘When Bridjoo Roy’s Proposals for 5 lettered silk 
were accepted he as usual received over the advances that had been 
issued at Bauleah for 5 lettered Putney to the amount of Sicca 
Rs. 1,26,000. The advances of Bauleah for 6 lettered Putney in like 
manner have been assigned over to Lockinaut Nundee, Contractor 
lor 6 lettered silk, and had you accepted Bridjoo Roy’s offer for 
Tannah silk he would also have received the advances which have 
been made on the Company’s account for that article.’ Aldersey 
explained on 29 February that the fault lay with Bridjoo Roy and 
not with the system of production. Lokcnaut Nundee functioned 
efficiently within the system. 488 Aldersey however handed his charge 
to Thomas Lane on 3 March 1776. 

Lokenath was not agreeable to supply according to the revised 
term settled by the Company in which they wanted to give an initial 
advance of 50% of the total value instead of 75% requested by the 
Contractor in his proposal. In his petition addressed to Aldersey on 
the eve of his departure Lokenath flatly refused to supply the full 
quota if the advance as requested by him was not forthcoming. He 
wrote in no uncertain manner ‘If your Petitioner,’ explained Loke¬ 
nath, ‘receives advances only in the proportion the Board have been 
pleased to Order, he shall not be able to supply the whole quantity 
of the Superior Assortment, but half only can be provided according 
to the Musters* which are of November and March Bunds and for 
the provision of the whole to be of these Bunds it is proper to make 
the advances as your Petitioner has requested otherwise the rest 
must be of silk provided of the later Bunds of which is not usual to 

*••Ibid, of 26th March 1776 p. 2699. 

*Meaning samples. 
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Fabricate the Piece Goods Investment. The same circumstances as 
to the November and March Bunds hold good with regard to the 
provision of the 6 lettered Raw Silk and 5 lettered Tannah, the 
Hon’ble Board have been pleased to accept of my Proposals for, on 
which subject I request their further Orders.’ The Board was not at 
all pleased with the petition but there was no way out. Dinoo Roy- 
made a similar petition. The Board grudgingly agreed to the de¬ 
mands of the contractors but by jugglery of words left the responsi¬ 
bility to the Chief of Cossimbazar. ‘Lokcnaut Nundee and Dinoo 
Roy have already executed Contracts upon the Terms of Advance 
stipulated by us. They have certainly no right to make the Requisi¬ 
tion contained in the Petitions forwarded by you. Moreover in the 
present case we leave it to you to judge of the propriety of the Request 
made by those persons and to make them advance accordingly.’" 9 

The position of Lokenath was now without a parallel. Kanta- 
babu now controlled a large part of the silk trade at Cossimbazar 
through Nrisingha and his son Baisnabcharan. The organisation for 
procuring silk was as efficient as the advanced notification of the 
different quantity of piece goods and Raw Silk to be despatched in 
the forthcoming months. The chart that follows gives a clear idea 
of the way such advance notifications were made from time to timer. 
The one under review was sent from the Cossimbazar Factory on 
26 June and was discussed and approved in the Board on 12 July 
1776. The statement follows. 490 

The chart shows that a different delivery period was allotted 
to the different Contractors. Lokenath was allotted the months of 
July, October and December for the piece goods and August, October 
and December for the silk. The Residents of Rungporc or Bauleah 
were allotted different months for delivery. It was in this manner 
the Investments were spread out over the year and linked with the 
supply. Sometimes the plan of the Board had to be changed, as it is 
found in the case of the goods supplied by Lokenath, to suit the 
peculiarities of the production methods. 

^Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 26th March 1776, pp. 2706-2713. 
“'Ibid, of 12th July 1776, p. 3341. 
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By studying the Accounts which were sent regularly to the 
Board of Trade by the Chief of Cossimbazar it is possible to follow 
the progress to the minutest detail of each of the Contractors. These 
accounts read collectively give a clear view of how the silk trade was 
conducted by the Cossimbazar Council. All accounts had two 
sections, one was known as ‘the Account of the Contract* and the 
other as ‘the Account of Advances’. The first set a debit-credit 
account on the proposal which was modified according to the 
progressive supply, while the other gave an account of the 
advances made from time to time and was equated with the goods 
supplied. Thus the goods supplied were credited in the Account for 
Contract against the goods contracted for and in the Account of 
Advances against the advances given. Lokenath’s account will clarify 
the issue. 

The Account is now open and it is clear to everybody that the 
goods to be supplied are balanced against the contracted amount. 
Now the other account comes into operation. Here the advances 
made to the Contractors are equated against his proposal of advances 
in the contract, from which it is found that the Board did not accede 
to the pressure of Lokcnath but stuck to the modified plan of advances. 

Statement of Advances Account Contract with Lokenath Nundee 


Dr. 

To Advance made as follows viz: 

In January 1776 Rs. 50,000- 0- 0 

„ February „ Rs. 1,62,424-13- 2 

Rs. 2.12,424-13- 2 

To Balance to be 

advanced Rs. 3,70,740-10-10 

Sicca Rs. 5,83,165- 8- 0 


Cr. 

By Amount to be Advanced as per con¬ 
tract viz: 

On signing 1 Rs. 2,91,582-12-0 

On delivering 

half £ Rs. 1,45,791- 6-0 

On close of 

contract £ Rs. 1,45,791- 6-0 

Sicca Rs. 5,83,165- 8-0 


Examined —P. Speake accountant. Cossimbazar 30th March 1775 M1 
P. Thomas Lane* 


4,1 Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 17 May 1776, p. 164 
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The accounts recorded in the Proceedings of 11 June (p. 189), 
21 June (p. 197) and 26 July 1776 (p. 45) show the progress of the 
Contract. The Account of Contract and the Account on Advances 
as presented in August may be reviewed which will give some idea 
about the progress of the contract. 

Monthly accounts continue to be reported in the Proceedings 
of 27 September (p. 115), 25 October (p. 138), 29 November 
(p. 161) 1776, then again of 3 January (p. 18), 28 February 
(p. 151) and 18 Marcli 1777 when the final accounts of the year 
have been drawn. The ultimate position of the supply will be thus 
clearly understood. 

It is possible to know from the account that Lokcnath Nandy 
delivered the 6 lettered factory wound Raw Silk Mds. 6-11 Seers 
in excess but failed to supply the full quantity of 5 lettered factory 
wound Tannah. It is indeed interesting to note that he supplied 
the total quantity of 800 Maunds of the two qualities, the excess 
in one supplemented the deficiency of the other. The severe way 
in which deficiencies were treated will be evident from the high 
sums noted against the deficiencies. Thus supplying in excess 
of the contract was in no way any safeguard against the shortage 
in another quality as the deficiency was very severely penalised 
and rates out of all proportions were operated for the goods 
in deficiency. This will be evident in the Account of 
Advances. 

The accounts have given a clear idea, how the Contract of 
Lokenath Nandy progressed and what was its position in the final 
analysis. It is possible to find that the total penal account came to 
Rs. 9,944. Lokenath could bring this figure down by excess supply 
amounting to Rs. 2,551-9-3. The final amount came to Rs. 7,392-6-9. 
Even if a modest amount of 25 % is taken to be the profit of this 
Contract, Lokenath Nandy made a minimum of Rs. 1,45,000 (taking 
the figure as Rs. 5,80,000), so if he lost seven thousand and odd 
rupees for penalty,, it was richly compensated by the profit of the * 
quality goods supplied by him. 

27 
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The Accounts of Advances 


Dr. Cr. 

To Advance made as follows viz: By Amount to be Advanced as per Con¬ 

tract viz: 


January 1776 

Rs. 

50,000- 0-0 

On Signing I 

Rs. 

2,91,582-12-0 

February „ 

If 

1,62,424-13-3* 




April 

>1 

1,00,000- 0-0 

On Delivery £ 

If 

1,45,791- 6-0 

July 

II 

51,729-13-3* 

On Close of 



August „ 

October „ 

II 

55,876-15-6 

Contract £ 

If 

1,45,791- 6-0 

Putney 

Mds. 316-2-0 

If 

78,358- 8-9 




December 1776 

If 

36,011-13-9 




January 1777 

If 

30,126-15-9 





Rs. 

5,64,529- 0-3 

Sicca 

Rs. 

5,83,165- 8-0 

To DeHcicncy of silk 


Rs. 2,741- 0-0 

Add Silk over 






delivered 

Rs. 2,551- 9-3 

To Ditto for silk piece 
goods 

To deduction a/c first 


„ 4,879- 0-0 




quality goods 


„ 2,324- 0-0 





Rs. 

5,74,473- 0-3 




Last payment made 
28 February 1777 






in close of contract 


11,244- 1-0 




Sicca 

Rs. 

5,85,717- 1-3 

Sicca 

Rs. 

5,85,717- 1-3 


(Signed) John Fydell Cossimbazar, 28 February 1777 m 


In spite of the good profit of the previous year, 1777 made 
Lokenath extremely cautious. The buoyancy of Lokenath’s silk 
business of 1776-77 is suddenly deflated in 1777-78. It seems that 
he is no longer much interested in the silk business. The tendency of 
bringing the family business quietly to a gradual closure is quite 
evident. 

Various reasons can be suggested. First, Kantababu appre¬ 
hended correctly that silk would not remain an important invest- 


•note introduction of pies in place of Gondas. 12 pies*»l Anna. 

Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 18 March 1777, p. 197. 
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mcnt for long. Perhaps he heard about the flourishing trade of Italian 
silk from his patron the Governor and wisely took timely action. 
Secondly, his uncanny sense of danger cautioned Kantababu, when 
he saw that instead of over 30 lakhs of Rupees that the English 
Company provided for investment in Cossimbazar, only about 20 
lakhs were being sent, of which amount the Company was not able 
to invest more than 70%. He gradually stepped down the involve¬ 
ment in the silk business and finally closed it. Thirdly Kantababu was 
deeply affected by the closure of his salt account and feared that 
same type of trouble might at any time create great difficulty in his 
silk business. So while there was time, he programmed the gradual 
winding off of his trade. The increasing difficulties of the silk business 
must have fore-warned him. Fourthly, the quality of the silk 
of Bengal was fast deteriorating as the prices were increasing because 
of the mal-practiccs of the middlemen. The greed and cowardice of 
the silk manufacturers and their associates killed a flourishing 
industry untimely. The death rattle of the trade was perhaps heard 
by Kantababu before many others, he immediately decided to 
gradually close down his silk-shop for good. Fifthly, Kantababu as 
the Banian of the Governor was getting more and more involved 
in the political, economic and administrative affairs of the 
Government. His relations with Hastings during this time was not 
happy. This factor particularly may have hastened the decision 
to wind up the century old silk trade of the family. Sixthly, 
Kantababu found Revenue Farming or Zamindary to be a much 
more lucrative business than silk and decided to invest all his trade 
profits into land and land settlements of various kinds. Probably 
all of the above reasons played some part to formulate the decision 
which saw the closure of the silk business. The decline in the silk 
market immediately after the closure demonstrated what a shrewd 
and intelligent businessman Kantababu had been. 

In the 1777-78 season Lokenath contracted for 24,100 pieces 
of silk piece goods with the Company for Rs. 2,46,031-4-0 only. The 
amount was thus almost half of the amount contracted for the pre¬ 
vious year. The translation of the Contract of Lokenath Nandy was 
as under: 
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( I Lokenath Nundee do hereby agree and contract with the 
Hon'ble English Company at Cossimbazar, the 13th day of Phagun 
in the Bengal year 1183 or English 21st February fill for 24,100 
pieces of silk piece goods to be delivered of the undermentioned 
assortments, at the respective prices hereunder mentioned. I shall be 
allowed to employ a proportionate number of the Weavers of the 
Factory at Cossimbazar and those of the Aurungs; and the advances 
to be made me on signing the Contract 12 annas; on the delivery of 
the goods in the Warehouse 2 annas, and in the conclusion of my 
contract the remainder 2 annas. But should the Company not make 
me advances agreeably to the terms above-mentioned I shall in the 
same proportion fall short in my Delivery. I shall deliver goods 
agreeably to the Musters of last year. The goods to be delivered 
completely from the date of the Contract to the 3rd of Phagun 1184 
or English 14th February 1778, and in case I do not deliver the 
goods to the full amount of the advances made me I shall repay the 
balance with 10 per cent penalty thereon, and should I make Piece 
Goods more than the quantity I have contracted for, I shall not sell 
them to other merchants but shall deliver them also in the Factory 
and shall receive the different prices as mentioned for each article 
and in case I should dispose of the goods provided by the advances 
made me on account of this Contract to the other Merchants, I shall 
forfeit 50 per cent penalty of the goods so disposed off by me. 

(Signed) Lokenath Nundee.’ 

It is to be noted that the Contract form was becoming more 
strict and formal and prevented the selling of goods similar to those 
prepared in the contract to other merchants. The penalty rate of 
deficiency was the same as before i.e. 10% but penalty for selling 
to others was made 50%. The signature of the contract, now had to 
be countersigned by the Security who generally put his signature at 
the back of the Contract. Both these were new innovations. Narsing 
Nandy signed as the Security of Lokenath Nandy binding himself 
to be responsible in the case of non-supply of the goods. He was 
considered to be a party to the fulfilling of the engagement. 

✓ 

The rates show a slight decline in the silk ^rade. Generally the 
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rates in 1777-78 season was the same as 1776-1777 season but lower 
than 1775-1776 season. This change in the wind most certainly 
cautioned Kantababu who contracted for a much lesser amount 
than the year before. 494 


'Silk Piece goods 


Loongy Romalls 

3,100 pieces 

<& 

S« 

Rs. 

12- 2-0 

Moonga Romalls 

1.080 

*1 

(a. 

99 

99 

12- 2-0 

Pulicat Romalls 

1,650 

99 

m 

99 

99 

12- 6-0 

Striped TafFeties 

650 


@ 

99 

99 

13-12-0 

Taffeties Black 

540 

t* 

m 

9» 

99 

14- 0-0 

Taffeties Different Colours 

2,810 


(qi 

99 

99 

13-12-0 

TafTcties white 

910 

• • 

(al 

99 

99 

13-12-0 

Taffeties Red 

825 

99 


99 

99 

14- 0-0 

Pomry Bandannocs 

340 

M 

& 

99 

99 

9- 4-0 

Fine Bandannoes 

3,325 

99 

% 

99 

99 

7-12-0 

Ordy. Bandannoes 

2,900 

99 

m 

*1 

99 

7- 7-0 

Fine Choppa 

3,320 

1 9 

@ 

99 

99 

7-12-0 

Ordy. Choppa 

2,680 

99 


99 

99 

7- 7-0 


per piece 


The account of advances show that the Company agreed to 
Lokenath’s proposal for payment of Advances. 


The Account Contract of Lognaut Nundee 

Dr. Cr 

To amount of .Engagement viz: Balance to be Delivered viz: 

Silk piece goods 24,100 pieces Silk 

24,100 pieces S* Rs. 2,46,031-4-0 piece goods S* Rs. 2,46,031- 4-0 


Account Statement of Advances 

Dr. Cr. 

To the amount of By amount to be advanced 

Advance made as follows: as per Contract viz: 


In January 1777 Rs. 50,000-0-0 
„ February „ 50,000-0-0 


,, March 


is 


Balance to be 
advanced 


50,000-0-0 


1,50,000-0-0 

96,031-0-0 


On Signing 3 Sa Rs. 1,84,623- 7-0 
On delivery 

of goods i „ „ 30,453-14-6 

On completion 

of Contract 4 30,453-14-6 


Sa Rs. 2,46,031-4-0 


Sa Rs. 2,46,031- 4-0 


Cossimbazar 31 March 1777 4 * 5 

0 Signed ) John Fyddl. 


••S 


Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 22 March 1777, pp. 545-547. 

^ dices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 9 May 1777, pp. 280-282. 
ers mean Samples 
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In the same manner as the year before the progress of the supply 
can be seen from the several accounts of 6 June (pp. 316-318), 
4 July (p. 18, Vol. 6), 29 July (p. 57), 12 September (p. 173), 
10 October (p. 227), 28 October (p. 248), 28 November (p. 301) 
and 23 December (p. 391) 1777; again of 3 February(p. 46, Vol. 7), 
3 March (p. 93) and 6 May (p. 198) 1778. 

The final accounts were as following: 

Account Contract 

Dr. Cr. 

To amount of Engagement viz: Amount of Delivery viz: 


Silk piece goods 

June 

1777 6,070 pcs. Rs. 

50,671- 2-0 

24,100 pieces Rs. 2,46,031-4-0 August 

„ 5,168 „ 

57,492- 0-0 


Sept. 

„ 2,978 „ 

30,505- 3-0 


Nov. 

„ 3,482 „ 

34,191-11-0 


Dec. 

„ 3,414 „ 

34,307- 4-0 


Feb. 

1778 2,988 „ 

33,619- 2-0 



24,100 pcs. S a Rs. 

2,40,786- 6-0 


By Deficiency „ „ 

1,031- 4-0 


By Balance due by him „ „ 

4,213-10-0 

S» Rs. 2,46,031-4-0 

S* Rs. 

2,46,031- 4-0 


Account Advances 


Dr. 



Ct. 

To amount of Advance 

By amount to be advanced 


made as follows: 


as per Contract viz: 


In January 1777 Rs. 

50,000-0-0 

On signing Rs. 

1,84,623- 7-0 

„ February „ 

50,000-0-0 

On delivery of 


„ March „ ,, 

50,000-0-0 

goods | 

30,453-14-6 

„ June „ „ 

8,000-0-0 



„ July 

40,000-0-0 

On completion 


»> August „ „ 

20,000-0-0 

of contract $ 

30,453-14-6 

„ November „ „ 

14,000-0-0 



„ December ,, „ 

13,000-0-0 



S* Rs. 

2,45,000-0-0 



To deficiency „ 

1,031-4-0 



S* Rs. 

2,46,031-4-0 

S* Rs. 

2,46,031- 4-0 


Dated Cossimbazar, 31 March 1778 4N 
( Signed) John Fydell. 


*•* Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 6 May 1778, p. 198. 
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Generally the trade was on the decline. A comparative figure 
with the previous years will show a much lower total transactions. 
Given below is a chart of the different contractors with their security 
and total trade in 1777-78. 


Contractor 

Security 

Total amount 

Contract term 

1. James Irwin 

Narsing Nandy 

Rs. 7,80,000- 0-0 

3 years 

2. 'Hiomas Craigic 


„ 1,20,000- 0-0 

Annual 

3. Henry Weddell 


„ 1,38,000- 0-0 

99 

4. Thomas Chapman 


„ 1,20,000- 0-0 

99 

5. Lognaut Nundec 

Narsing Nandy 

„ 2,46,031- 4-0 

99 

6. Dcnoo Roy 

Radhamohan Surmah 

„ 2,46,031- 4-0 

99 

7. Razkumar Surtnah 

Nundcoomar Surmah 

„ 1,03,338-12-0 

99 

8. Samsoonder Dcy 

Ramchandra Bose 

3,03,750- 0-0 

99 

9. Tilokram Bose 

Durgaprosad Surmah 
and Sry Hurry Doss 

„ 3,01,422- 6-0 

99 

10. Ranisunder Shaw 

„ 1,39,200- 0-0 

99 

11. Dattaram Chose 

Anunderam Ghose 

„ 51,198-12-0 

19 

12. Bridjee Roy 

-do- 

„ 3,35,825- 5-0 

99 

13. Peter Touchet 


„ 2,30,000- 0-0 

99 

14. James Lucas Worship 


„ 1,20,000- 0-0 

99 

15. Ramtanoo Surmah 

Ramcanto Nundec* 

„ 99,735- 8-0 

99 

16. Ramnecdy Surmah 


„ 2,25,000- 0-0 

497 

99 


In 1778 the Company was also aware that the Investment in 
Bengal silk no longer remained a very lucrative item of business. The 
original proposal of 60,000 pieces of silk piece goods of Cossimbazar 
was modified to the extent of 10,000 pieces and the money require¬ 
ment for advance was cut down. The rates of the piece goods remained 
static, fearing that any increase might dwindle the total requirement 
even further. All this time the manufacturing rates increased, mak¬ 
ing the silk trade less and less lucrative. Dr. N. K. Sinha quotes one 
Sadananda Bandopadhyaya who was for 30 years a broker in silk 
trade, employed by Girdhar Das, a Gujarati merchant of Cossim¬ 
bazar, and who gave as the reason of the decline of the silk trade 
amongst others (a) shortage of good silk which resulted in high price 
and difficulty in procuring, leading to the deterioration of the quality 
which led to the mixing of coarse quality and inferior grades with 


4,7 Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 22 March 1777, p. 574, 
And Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 12 Sept., 28 Oct 
and 22 December, 1777, pp. 223-233. 

* Proceedings of Board of Trade of 24 March 1778, p. 808. 
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the fine quality raw silk; and (b) the inordinate greed of the middle¬ 
men who continued to ask for high prices without any consideration 
to the actual state of affairs. 498 * 

Kantababu’s silk trade with the English Company in 1778-79 
merely serves as an illustration of the declining state of the silk trade 
in Bengal. First Lokenath agrees to supply 20,940 pieces of silk piece 
goods. He writes that he contracts with the Hon’ble Company, the 
23 day of January, 15 Maug in the Bengal year 1184 for 20,940 
pieces of silk piece goods of different assortments. The new clause 
added this year was, ‘I shall make my purchase of Tunnah amicably 
at the several Aurungs they are produced, in which I may not be 
interrupted by any person*. He agreed to complete the contract by 
20 Phagun 1185 or 28 February 1779. 499 The contract was how¬ 
ever modified on 24 March 1778 and Lokenath was requested to 
supply 17,000 piece goods instead of 20,940 pieces of the original 
contract. Denoo Roy and two other contractors’ programmes of 
supply were modified in the same ratio. Narsing Nandy once again 
signed as the security of Lokenath. A comparison of the two contracts 
of Lokenath are given below. 800 


Silk piece goods 

Loongy Romalls 

Contract of 

3rd February 

3,000 pieces 

of 24th March 

2,380 pieces 

Rate per 
piece 

@ Rx. 12- 2-0 

Moonga Romalls 

1,000 „ 

748 

f* 

@ 

99 

12- 2-0 

Pulicat Romalls 

1,650 „ 

1,224 

99 

m 

99 

12- 6-0 

Striped Tafatties 

500 „ 

476 

1* 

@ 

*1 

13-12-0 

Taffatties Black 

(Red 200-176) 

(All colours 300-300) 
400 pieces 

408 

1* 

@ 

99 

14- 0-0 

-do- White 

850 „ 

680 

u 

@ 

99 

13-12-0 

-do- different colours 

2,500 „ 

2,040 

99 

@ 

99 

13-12-0 

-do- Red 

650 „ 

612 

If 

@ 

99 

14- 0-0 

Fine Bandannoes 

3,000 „ 

1,700 

•I 

@ 

99 

7-12-0 

Ordinary Bandannoes 

2,000 „ 

2,388 


@ 

99 

7- 7-0 

Fine Choppa 

3,000 „ 

1,700 

II 

@ 

99 

7-12-0 

Ordinary Choppa 

2,050 „ 

2,380 

it 

@ 

99 

7- 7-0 

Pomray Bandannoes 

340 „ 

272 

it 

@ 

99 

9- 4-0 


20,940 pieces 17,000 pieces 


4(1 N. K. Sinha, l’he Economic History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 99-102. 

4 ** Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 3 February 1778, pp. 252-253. 
680 Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 24 March 1778, pp. 804-808. 
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ft is to be noted that in three items namely Black Taffaties, 
Ordinary Bandannoes and Ordinary Choppa the amount contracted 
was more on the 24 March. This perhaps explains that demand for 
these qualities were probably more than the others. The Red and 
Black Taffaties are the most expensive piece goods. Ultimately Loke- 
nath reduced his contract further and supplied only 16,430 pieces 
for Rs. 1,70,118-4-0. He again decreased his trade by Rs. 76,000 
in the course of the year. 


Account Contract of Lognaut Nundce 

Dr. Cr. 

To Amount of Engagement viz: By Amount to be delivered 

Silk piece goods 

16,340 pieces Rs. 1,70.118-4-0 Pieces 16,430 Rs. 1,70,118-4-0 


Account Advances 

To Amount of Advance as follows: By Amount Advanced as per contract viz: 


In January 1778 

Rs. 

50,000-0-0 

On signing the 






Contract fth 

Rs. 

1,27,588-11-0 

„ February „ 

>» 

25,000-0-0 

On delivery of 



., March „ 

9J 

30,000-0-0 

the goods ith 

99 

21,264-12-6 


Rs. 

1,05,000-0-0 

Ou conclusion of 



Balance to be 



the Contract 



advanced 

»• 

65,118-4-0 

ith 

99 

21,264-12-6 

S* 

Rs. 

1,70,118-4-0 

S« 

Rs. 

1,70.118- 4-0 


Dated, Cossimbazar 31 May 1778. 

John Fydell Acct. 601 


The details of Lokenath’s account continue through the Proceed¬ 
ings of 26 June (p. 276), 21 July (p. 48, Vol. 8), 25 August (p.104), 
22 September (p. 141), 27 October (p. 193), 24 November (p. 232) 
and 22 December (p. 286) 1778 and also of 19 January (p. 32, 
Vol. 9) and 23rd February 1779. 508 

601 Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 16 June 1778, p. 233. 

Ibid., of 23 February 1779, p. 91. 
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The Final account of the Contract , Advance and Delivery together 

The Statement of Advance: The Statement of Delivery: 


In January 

1778 S* Rs. 

50,000* 0-0 

1778 Sept- 9218 pcs. S* R* 

91,309- 2-0 

„ February 

1778 

M 

25,000- 0-0 

1778 Oct. 3,322 „ 

32,371- 3-0 

„ March 
„ June 

1778 

1778 

9 9 

30,000- 0-0 
22,000- 0-0 

1779 Jan. 3,921 „ 

44,203- 4-0 

99 



.» July 

1778 

9* 

22,000- 0-0 

16,461 „ S 4 Rs. 

1,67,883- 9-0 

„ September 1778 

93 

10,000- 0-0 

By difference „ 

2.034-11-0 

„ January 

1779 

99 

8,883- 9-0 






1,67,883- 9-0 



To difference 



2,034-11-0 





S* Rs. 

1,70,118- 4-0 

S« Rs. 

1,70,118- 4-0 


Dated Cossimbazar, 31 January 1779. 
John Fydell Acct 


The only other interesting feature in the silk trade of the year is 
that the Company tried to buy silk cocoons from different persons 
and tried to keep an account of the Gomasthas stationed at and near 
Bauleah. Narsing Nandy figures prominently here. 608 


Gomasthas from Cossimbazar Factory were stationed at Serampore and Sorsoo.. 2 

,, from Nursing Baboo were stationed at Bya, Rampore, Cutlamarry .. 3 


„ from Bridjee Dutt were stationed at Porvah, Mootchar and 

Pananagar .. 3 

„ from the Dutch Chief were stationed at Sorsoo and Bauleah .. 2 

„ from the Resident, Malda were stationed at Baityparrah and 

Palashbarry .. 2 

„ from the Resident, Jungeepore were stationed at Derra and 

Palashbarry .. 2 

Gomasthas 14 


The total Investment in Cossimbazar and the adjacent factories 
came to the total of S a Rs. 61,00,000 of which Bauleah was S a 
Rs. 12,61,449, Commercolly—S a Rs. 12,00,000, Jungeepore S a 
Rs. 6,00,000 and Rungporc was S a Rs. 4,00,000. The other pro¬ 
minent merchants were Peter Touchet—S a Rs. 2,30,000, James 
Lucas Worship—S a Rs. 1,44,000, Thomas Chapman—S a Rs. 
1,93,545-8-0 and S a Rs. 1,93,427-9-0, Ramneedy Surman—S a Rs. 

608 Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 23 June 1778, pp. 585*386. 
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6,16,500 and Gourmohan Surman S* Rs. 4,01,896-9-0. The state¬ 
ment dated 22 May 1779 was signed by the Chief of Cossimhazar 
Robert Palk. 504 

Kantababu made a last attempt to modify the prices upwards 
so as to be able to continue his business with the Company. He appre¬ 
hended correctly that the Company will not accept higher rates. 
Lokenath had therefore experimented by agreeing to supply only 
12,000 pieces of silk goods at a higher than the previous year’s prices 
but by no means high enough to square off the mounting cost of pro¬ 
curement. This is the last season of Lokenath’s business with the Com¬ 
pany. It can therefore safely be assumed that the gamble with the 
rate was deliberately done with the clear motive that this was the last 
year of supply if the Company did not agree to raise the rates of the 
piece goods. Denoo Roy who sometimes worked in conjunction to 
Lokenath and reflected him in every way, so that Denoo looks like the 
alter ego of Lokenath, also quoted higher rates similar to Lokenath 
and met with the same fate. The Company was in no mood to increase 
any of the rates and forced the two contractors Lokenath and Denoo 
Roy to accept the old rates. 

Lokenath therefore contracted to supply 12,000 pieces of silk 
piece goods at Rs. 1,23,930 thus deducting his total supply by Rs. 
50,000 compared to the previous year. In fact his contracts of the 
different years if compared leave no doubt about his intentions. 


1774-75 

Total 

Contract 

involvement 


S* Rs. 11,18,818-11-0 

1775-76 

99 

31 



91 

2,91,956- 4-0 

1776-77 

>» 

If 

including 25000 

piece goods 

*9 

5,83,165- 8-0 

1777-78 

99 

If 

„ 24100 

99 n 

99 

2,46,031- 4-0 

1778-79 

99 

9» 

„ 16430 

•1 99 

99 

1,70,118- 4-0 

1779-80 

«« 

«• 

12000 

49 99 

*9 

1,23,930- 0-4 


In the season of 1779-80 Lokenath contracted to supply 12,000 
pieces of silk piece goods within one year from 4th Bysakh 1186 or 
14 April 1779. In a petition Lokenath explained that he had been 
forced to raise his rates because of insufficient rain in the present year 
which was the reason for not having the necessary quality cocoons 

Ibid., of 8 June 1779, pp. 312-330. 
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needed to produce silk. Lokcnath complained that what little co¬ 
coons have been produced were taken away by the Filatures and the 
Filature merchants carry them away before they reach the stage of 
maturity. It is for this reason that the Tannah was in shortage and 
were not available to the chassars, who were manufacturers of silk. 
It was not possible to have enough cloth without sufficient amount of 
Tannah. Shortage in the availability of Silk Cloth resulted in both 
increase in value and lack of sufficient piece goods production. 
Lokenatli pointed out that all the factors were well known to the 
Gentlemen of the Council, ‘‘I have therefore inserted in my proposal 
a small increase upon the price of former years. If the Gentlemen 
out of favour approve it, the cloth will be well made and delivered in 
time". 603 

The Gentlemen of course did not approve of the new rates. 
Robert Palk Chief of Cossimbazar wrote to the Board of Trade on 
22 June 1779 forwarding the translation of the final contract with 
Lokcnath to supply 12,000 pieces of silk piece goods. The contract 
started from the 6 Ashar 1186 or 17 June 1779 and was for a period 
of one year only. The Security in this Contract was Narsing Nandy. 
A comparison of the rates forwarded by Lokenatli and Denoo Roy 
individually with those that the Company forced them to accept, 
will demonstrate ample reason for abandoning the supply of piece 
goods to the Company. A comparative chart of rates and the amount 
of the goods arc given below: 


Material Quantity Rate on 4 May Rate on 25 

per piece .June per piece 


Loongy Romalls .. 1680 

Moonga Romalls .. 528 

Pulicat Romalls .. 864 

Striped TafFaties .. 336 

TafFaties Black .. 288 

TafTaties White .. 480 

TafFaties different coloured .. 1440 

TafFaties Red .. 432 

Fine Bandannoes .. 1200 

Ordinary Bandannoes .. 1680 

Pomray Bandannoes .. 192 

Fine Cnoppa .. 1200 

Ordinary Ghoppa .. 1680 


eces 


S* Rs. 

12-14-0 

S* Rs. 

12- 2-0 


@ 

99 

12-14-0 

If 

12- 2-0 

»J 

@ 

99 

13- 2-0 

99 

12- 6-0 

M 

@ 

99 

14- 8-0 

99 

13-12-0 

SI 

m 

99 

14-12-0 

91 

14- 0-0 

D 

m 

99 

14- 8-0 

99 

13-12-0 

91 

@ 

99 

14- 8-0 

99 

13-12-0 

99 

@ 

*9 

14-12-0 

99 

14- 0-0 

99 

@ 

99 

8- 2-0 

99 

7- 7-2 

99 

@ 

99 

7-13-0 

99 

7- 7-0 

99 

@ 

91 

9-10-0 

91 

9- 4-0 

99 


19 

8- 2-0 

99 

7-12-0 

91 

@ 

99 

7-13-0 

a« 

7- 7-0 


w Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 4th May 1779, pp. 163-174. 
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There was a method in the increased rates. All the silk Romalls 
and Taffaties were increased by annas 12 per piece, the Bandannoes 
were increased by annas 6 per piece except of course the Fine Ban- 
dannocs which were increased by annas 14 and 10 pies, the Choppas 
were also increased at the rate of annas 6 per piece. 506 

The Account Contract with Lokcnath was not signed till August. 
The revised rates prevailed. 

Account of Piece Goode Contract with Lognaut Nundee Contractor for 

the year 1779410 

Dr. Cr. 

To the amount of Engagement viz: By amount to be delivered viz: 

Silk piece goods. 12,000 pieces silk goods S* Rs. 1,23,930-0-0 

12,000 pieces S* Rs. 1,23,930-0-0 


Account Advance 

To Amount of advances made as follows By Amount to be Advanced as per Contract 


viz: 



viz: 


In June 1779 

S® Rs. 

02,400-04) 

On signing the 





contract—|-th 

S* Rs. 92,947-8-0 

To Balance to be 



On delivery of the 


advanced 


61,530-0-0 

goods—Jth 

On conclusion of the 

„ 15,491-4-0 




contract £th 

„ 15,491-4-0 


S* Rs. 

1,23,930-04) 


S*Rs. l,23,930-0-0 107 


Couimbazar 30 June, 1779. (Signed) R. Kennaway Acct. 


A comparison of Prices: 

1741 1745 1772 1775 1778 1779 

Not Accepted 
accepted 
» 

Striped Taffaties 5-13-4 6- 3-4 13-13-0 14- 8-0 13-12-0 14- 8-0 13-12-0 

Lungi Romalls 4- 4-0 5-8-0 12-11-0 12-12-0 12- 2-0 12-14-0 12-124) 

The regular monthly accounts follow as usual and may be seen 

*°* Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 25 June 1779, pp. 399-400. 
** Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of.'Trade of 6 August 1779, p. 40. 
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in the Proceedings of 24 August (p. 66), 28 September (p. 113), 
22 October (p. 148), 23 November (p. 175) and 21 December 
(p. 221) 1779; and again of 25 January (p. 22, Vol. 11), 25 February 
(p. 56) and 31 March 1780. 608 


The Final Account of the Contract, Advance and Delivery together: 

Dr. Cr. 


The Statement of Advance 


The Statement of Delivery 


In June 

■> .Hy 

,, October 1779 
December 1779 
„ February 1780 


To Amount short 
delivery 


„t 24,000- 0-0 

„ 18,000- 0-0 

„ 13,000- 0-0 

„ 3,536-13-0 

1,20,936-13-0 


2,993- 3-0 
Sa Rs. 1,23,930- 0-0 


1779 December 
6551 pcs. 

1780 February 
5360 pcs. 

11911 pcs. 

By short delivery 
89 pcs. 


S» Rs. 61,954- 2-0 
„ 58,982-11-0 

SaRs. 1,20,936-13-0 

„ 2,993- 3-0 

SaRs. 1,23,930- 0-0 


1779 S* Rs. 62,400- 0-0 
1779 


Cossimbazar, 29th February 1780 (Signed) 
Richard Kennaway Acct. 

This was the last silk account of Lokenath Nandy in the Com¬ 
pany’s books. 60 ® 


There is a sudden fall in the Cossimbazar silk market in 1780. 
Lokenath Nandy did not propose to supply anything this year. In 
fact he completely disappears from these accounts. There seem to 
be no Contractors coming forward to supply except Dattaram 
Ghosh (Bauleah), even he disappears by the 30 September 1780. 610 


Before concluding the silk business of Kantababu, attention 
should be drawn to several other factors also. Narsing Baboo acted 
as the security'of James Irwin, the resident of Commercolly. Did 
Narsing trade in silk using the name and influence of James Irwin 
while Irwin himself invested Rs. 1,50,000 in the Company’s 8% loan 

*« Ibid., of 31 March 1780, p. 99. 

■MAppcndicei to die Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 21 December, 1779, 

p. 221. 

M Ibid. t of 17th October 1780, p. 125. * 
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bond in lots of Rs. 5,000 P 611 In three years this amount increased to 
S a Rs. 3,02,400. 818 It is difficult to draw any conclusion in this 
matter except that Narsing would not have been his security without 
some definite gain. What it really was will remain a matter of 
conjecture. 

Kantababu exported silk and silk goods to Calcutta from time 
to time. It will not be possible to trace the exports fully for the lack 
of relative papers. The Customs duty on all boats carrying mer¬ 
chandise was collected in Murshidabad, Calcutta and Dacca. Un¬ 
fortunately very few of these papers arc to be found now. The 
informations given below are collected from the statements of the 
Collector of Customs sent from time to time to the Board of 
Revenue. These statements are neither complete nor exhaustive to 
give a complete idea. It will only help to understand the various 
ways that Kantababu despatched silk. 

It will be observed that the valuation of the articles given in some 
cases were much too low. As the duty of the Customs was laid on the 
price of goods, a token price was usually given by all the traders. 
Later when the Commissioners of Customs pointed this out, the actual 
value of the goods were given. This will be found in the later years 
when the value of the goods suddenly jumped high into the air. It is 
also to be noted that in conformity with the contractual terms Loke- 
nath never exported or sold any silk goods to other merchants, the 
export trade was carried on in the names of Narsing Nandy, Baisnab 
Churn Nandy and of course by Kantababu himself. 

The earliest reference is found in 1775 when Narsing Baboo 
exported (a) 600 pieces of ‘Bandana Romalls’ valued at Rs. 2,610 
from Cossimbazar to Calcutta, paid a duty of only Rs. 65-4-0 and 
held the permit or Rowannah No. 1049. (b) The next reference is 
found in April 1776 when Bustomchund Baboo was sending boat¬ 
loads of Dooties, Bootedars, Bufters, Guzey etc. from Patna to Cal¬ 
cutta, valued at only Rs. 74, paid a duty of Rs. 1-13-9 and held 

iU IOR. Bengal Journal & Ledgers. Account August 1781, Journal. 

Account April 1784, Journal. 
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Rowannah No. 2492. (r) In June Bustomchund Baboo sends down 
from Patna to Calcutta another boat-load of goods, but this time 
comprising of Tanjibs, Mulmulls, Pattas etc. and silk*piece goods 
valued at Rs. 228-15-0, paid duty of Rs. 5-11-6 and held Rowannah 
No. 937. (d) Narsing Baboo as the Security of James Irwin sent down 
silk piece goods by boat from Murshidabad to Calcutta valued at 
Rs. 6,104-12-0. As the boat load belonged to the Resident, Com- 
mercoUy, no duty was paid, the Rowannah number was 2980. (e) 
In 1777 Narsing Baboo sent from Cossimbazar to Calcutta 325 pieces 
Bandannoes and 10 Mds. 3 lettered raw silk valued at Rs. 3,813-12-0, 
paid duty Rs. 95-5-10 and held Rowannah No. 2628. (/) A few 
months later, Narsing Baboo sent another boat load of Mds. 14-5-0 of 
Bannuck silk valued at Rs. 4520, paid a duty of Rs. 113 and held 
Rowannah No. 3087. (g) Kanta Baboo despatched silk only once on 
20 August 1777 which is termed as ‘Custec Silk’ from Baulcah to 
Calcutta, valued at Rs. 287-8-0, paid a duty of Rs. 7-3-0 and held 
Rowannah No. 3239. 513 

The incomplete papers cannot give any idea about the total 
volume of transactions by boat. It is not therefore possible to assess 
the amount of business carried on in tliis manner. From the nature 
of the exports it can be assumed however that this was a regular 
mode of business from 1775 to 1778. 

Narsing and his son seem to be the more frequent users of the 
boat. It is not known whether there was any other way of transport¬ 
ing goods, particularly by land. The eternal bullock carts were cer¬ 
tainly there, but did Kantababu’s family use them as a mode of trans¬ 
porting silk goods to Calcutta ? 

The books of accounts belonging to Kantababu available after 
this period have almost nothing about silk business. There is no 
trace of the well organised silk trade of 1773-74. It can therefore 
be said with certainty that Kantababu wound up his family business 

m IOR. Bengal Misd. Revenue Proceedings, Appendix Customs. Range 98, Vols. 
18-20 (a) of 30 Dec. 1775, (6) of 20 April 1776, (e) of 20 June 1776, Id) of 20 July 1776, 
(e) of20 May 1777, (f&g) of 20 August 1777. 
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of silk as soon as he felt that the trade was facing difficulties. 
Though Kantababu did not do any business in silk after 1780 
he supplied stray orders to European friends and acquaintances. 
On 23 February 1789 he is found to be supplying a small quantity of 
Bishnupuri Khasha and silk to Udny, the Chief of Maldah and 887 
pieces of silk piece goods to Keighley of Cossimbazar for Rs. 589-9-3. 
To Cockerell he supplied Gurrahs at different times. The sale of 12 
July 1788 was rather expensive—Rs. 7,242-12-6. On 14 November 
1788 Kantababu supplied Cockerell with various kinds of silk goods 
amounting to Rs. 4,455-2-0. 814 There are stray references about silk 
sale in the other years* accounts also; but these cannot be considered 
as regular trading in silk. 

In conclusion it can be remarked that Kantababu ended his 
family’s involvement in silk around 1780. The trading of his family 
for the past hundred years show the different facets of the silk business. 
Kantababu safeguarded his family against the slump in this trade 
which he knew was not far away. In this respect his experience at the 
time of the death of his father became extremely useful. The way in 
which Kantababu retrieved his family business and prestige, de¬ 
mands great praise. Hie Bengal silk trade became practically non¬ 
profit making between 1785 and 1790, thanks to Kantababu that he 
could stop while the going was still good. 

Kantababu gave up his silk trade, as he gave up his salt trade a 
few years ago, though for different reasons, in 1780. Certain confusing 
accounts however turned up as late as in 1788. In the account of the 
different suppliers of silk tannahs and different types of piece goods, 
references are made of the old accounts of Kantababu. In the account 
of Radacaunt Ghose ‘Kissencant Nundy’ is shown as having a debit 
balance of Rs. 772-8-11 dated April 1771. Similarly the account of 
Ramgatty Tagore showed on the'debit side ‘October 1771—To the 
amount transferred from the Head of Kissencant Nundy to your debit 
Rs. 8,785-15-9’ and on the credit side ‘1770 April—By the amount 
transferred you to the Debit of Kissencaunt Nundy—Rs. 5,737-8-3*. 

•“Ledger of Kantababu of 1195 (1788*89) of 14 Falgoon, pp. 108-109. And of 1 
Sravan & Porn, pp. 24 and 34. 

28 
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In the account of Ramnarain Roy the debit account was dated 1770 
October ‘To the amount transferred to your debit by Kissencant 
Nundy—Rs. 2909-0-6*. The credit side having the* date of 1770 
April ‘By the amount transferred you to the Debit of Kissencant 
Nundy—Rs. 2,614-5-3*. In the account of Siboo Chuckebutty the 
debit side recorded ‘1770 October—To the amount transferred by 
Kissencant Nundy to your debit—10,749-11-9 DM Rs.* 515 The 
November 1788 account of Ramnarain Roy gave some explanation 
of these extra-ordinary adjustments done after 17-18 years. ‘October 
1770, Kissen Gantoo Nundee, Being the amount of outstanding 
balances made over to be collected by him on account their Head in 
the last Books such part as has been already collected being brought 
to the Hon*ble Company’s Credit and the remainder now retrans¬ 
ferred, Kissen Cantoo Nundee being answerable for such part only 
as was actually recoverable upon his undertaking. The provision of 
the Investment by Contract Rs. 2,902-0-6, Export Ware House paid 
the balance of his account Rs. 473-14-0, total Rs. 3,375-14-6*. 516 It 
might be said that Kantababu finally adjusted all his old accounts 
at this time, through others. 

Manufacturer of Filature silk 1787-1789 

Before the conclusion of the chapter a few words must be said 
about Kantababu as a manufactuer of filature silk. He probably did 
not take up the manufacture of filature silk till his retirement from 
active service as the Banian of the Governor General. The three 
evidences presented by the Board of Trade Proceedings show him as 
a fully functioning manufacturer. So it can be correctly assumed that 
he started investing in Filatures after 1785. Many natives were invest¬ 
ing in Filature silk manufacturing at this time. Kantababu’s invest¬ 
ments were the highest among the Indians. 

It is interesting to watch the timing of the different business 
activities of Kantababu. He closed his regular silk trade in 1780, 

■'•Appendices of the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 4 July 1788, pp. 23*27. 

•'•Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 25 November, 1788, 
pp. 433*434. 
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pursuing his cotton cloth trade which reached the high water mark 
in 1787-88. Next year during the low tide of his cotton cloth trade 
the production of the Filature silk became very high. He continued 
Filature silk production till 1789, then gradually closed this wing of 
business also along with the Cotton cloth trade in 1790. 

According to the Appendices of the Board of Trade of 2 October 
1787 617 Kantababu had two Filatures at the time; one known as the 
Sreepur Filature which was situated in the Pargana of Chunakhali, 
had 80 Basons and produced 240 mds. of silk per year. This Filature 
had only one oven. The other was known as the Nobeepur Filature, 
and was situated in Pargana Cantonagar having 30 Basons, produc¬ 
ing 90 Maunds of silk per year. This Filature also had only one oven. 
Between the two Filatures Kantababu produced 330 maunds of silk 
per year in his 110 Basons. 

The protege of Kantababu, Raghunath Gora who started his 
life in 1770 as the constant companion of Lokenath, graduated into 
a merchant and was one of the main assistants of Kantababu in silk 
trade, also established a Filature at this time. Though he was very 
close to Kantababu, the Filature might have belonged to him, 
though the investment could have been substantially sponsored by 
Kantababu. Raghoo Gora’s Filature was situated in Sydabad having 
20 Basons, one oven and producing annually 60 maunds of silk. This 
was indeed a very commendable culmination. From earning Rs. 2 
per month as the companion of little Lokenath in 1770, Ragoo was 
now the owner of one Filature. In two years time Kantababu reduced 
the number of basons in his Filature in Cossimbazar to set up smaller 
Filatures near Coomercolly. Raghoo in 1789 became the owner of a 
12 bason Filature in Meerpore, 16 miles west of Commercolly, which 
also served as the second Filature of Baisnabcharan Nandy in Meer¬ 
pore. As Raghoo maintained a close contact with Kantababu and 
his family, it will not be wrong to assume that his investments were a 
part of the silk manufactory organised by Kantababu. In 1789 

"’Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 2 October 
1787, p. 361 (pencil). 
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Raghoo therefore had two Filatures, one in Sydabad of 20 basons and 
one in Meerpore of 12 basons. 

The dearth of sufficient cocoons was already hitting the silk 
Industry very hard. Collison, Resident of Bauleah reported 618 on 3 May 
1787 that the private Filatures produced better silk in comparison to 
the Company’s. He pointed out that the convenience of the private 
traders to get cocoons were much better than the Company. They 
could even get the cocoons at a cheaper rate, thus having a lower 
production cost and more percentage of profit. Resident Thomas 
Harris of Cossimbazar was asked to reduce his costs of production so 
as to compete with the private traders better. Harris got rid of the 
Company’s Gomastahs as a measure of reducing cost and employed 
dalals (brokers), additional sircars and weigh-men in their stead. 

Lack of enough trading, decreased the importance of Cossim¬ 
bazar. The chiefs hip of the Factory was abolished, demoting the 
post to a Resident in 1787. James Keighly putting down his office 
as the last Chief of the Factory, first became the official silk-contractor 
and then became the proprietor of the Tarrakpore Filature which had 
112 basons. Thomas Harris, the first Resident had to keep close watch 
on the private Filatures as they were generally doing better than the 
Company’s Filature. The Company’s production per bason was 
much more than the private producers but its quality was low com¬ 
pared to others and the cost was high. The Company’s production 
per bason was 4*24 Mds. of silk with 5 ovens working, against 3*57 
Mds. per bason with only one oven of Keighly and the uniform 
3 mds. per bason with only one oven each of the native manufac¬ 
turers. On 27 September 1787, Thomas Harris sent an account of all 
the silk Filatures, Public and Private, which were established within 
or adjacent to Cossimbazar to the Board of Trade. 618 

Twenty proprietors produced 2,481 Mds. of Raw Silk per annum 
in 757 basons. Out of this total the Company and Mr. Keighly pro¬ 
duced 875 Maunds, Kantababu 330 Mds., Raghu Gora 60 Mds. 

“•Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 3 May 1787. 

“'Appendices to the Proceeding of the Board of Trade of 2 October 1767. 
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(bringing their combined production to 390 maunds), while the 
others produced only 1,216 maunds. 

In course of two years the silk production in Cossimbazar had 
gone down by a quarter of what it produced in 1787. Charles Crom- 
mclin had taken over as Resident from Tom Harris for a short while 
and then Thomas Brown became the Resident in 1789. He reported 
about the private Filatures in and around his Residency, which 
showed that whereas the private proprietors were having 645 basons 
in 1787, in 1789 it was reduced to 565 basons. 

Kantababu was still the largest Indian investor, but his produc¬ 
tions were also lower than the previous period as he was employing 
50 basons instead of 110. Raghu Gora of course maintained his 20 
basons. The report was incorporated in the Proceedings of the Board 
of Trade of 24 December 1789. 620 


Names of Places 

Proprietors 

No. of 
Basons 

Remark 

Nowda 

Swarupchun Rai 

20 


Polinda 

Davy Assarya 

20 


-do- 

Inder Narain Biswas 

8 


-do- 

Swarup Mundal 

6 


-do- 

Etwar Ally Khan 

12 


Seroly 

Kitty Bannerji 

40 


Rampara 

Seeboo Chatterji 

20 


Moula 

Cassey Sircar 

20 


Beldanga 

Sokal Saha 

20 


-do- 

Hosaal Haidar 

13 


Roypore 

Nalow Bonnerjee 

80 

Actual owner Touchet 

-do- 

Isrow Mundal 

24 


Pattcrgatta 

Kestoo Mundal 

20 

„ 

Tarrowpore 

Mr. Pope 

112 

Two miles from Cossimbazar 

Banjctty 

Mr. Rentoul 

50 

Not yet in use. 

Sydabad 

Rogo Gora 

20 


Calcopore 

Dutch 

30 


Cossimbazar 

Cauntoo Baboo 

50 

Near the Cossimbazar Filature 


(565) *137 

Basons 


*** Proceeding! of die Board of Trade of 24th December 1789, p. 395. 

♦The total given in the Proceedings aa 137 is wrong, it should be 565 basons. 
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The approximate total production at 3 mds. .per bason would 
come to mds. 1,695 per annum. 

A comparative study of the two years will show that Kantababu 
handed over his Nobcepur-Banjctty Filature situated in the Canta- 
nagar Pargana to one Mr. Rcntaul who increased the basons from 30 
to 80 but even in December 1789 was not ready for production. The 
Tarrowpore or Tarrakpore Filature of Keighly (identified with a 
place, called later as Babulbona, where an Indigo factory and later a 
match factory and still later leather works were established which 
now has the Borstal school) was transferred to one Mr. Pope. Mr. 
Touchet another merchant became the owner of the Filature of 
Laloo Bannerji decreasing the basons from 100 to 80. 


Plan* 

Proprietors 

Basons in 1787 & 

1780 

Tarrakporr (Babulbona) 

Keighly/Pope 

112 

112 

Cossimbayar/Srecpur 

Kantababu 

80 

50 

Nobeepur/Banjct t y 

Kantababu/Mr. Rentoul 

30 

80 

Royporr 

Laloo Banncrji/Mr. Touchet 

100 

80 

-do- 

Tswar Mondol 

20 

24 

Nowda 

Swarupchand Roy 

20 

20 

Polinda 

Dcbi Acharjee 

8 

20 

-do- 

Indranarain Biswas 

10 

8 

-do- 

Swamp Mondol 

7 

6 

-do- 

Etwar Ally Khan 

12 

12 

Ranipara 

Seboo Chatlerji 

18 

20 

Beldanga 

Safal Saha 

24 

20 

Bcldanga/Sdavruinnagorc 

Hoseal Haldar/Letoo Mundlr 

24 

13 

Seroly/Simla 

Kebolram/Kirlee Bancrji 

24 

40 

Moula 

Kashi Sircar 

14 

20 

Pathar Ghat a 

Ram Paramanik/Kesto Mondol 

38 

20 

Sydabad 

Roghu Gora 

20 

20 

Calcapur 

The Dutch 


30 

Sucktecporc 

Goohurdoss 

40 

— 

Sudalporr 

Dookur Roy 

20 

- - 


Basons: 

645 

565 


It is not at all surprising to see that as soon as the cost of pro¬ 
duction became higher in the town, Kantababu got rid of his smaller 
Filature in Nobeepore and went to the silk producing country around 
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Kumarkhali to establish several smaller Filatures. This was the wisest 
course to cut down the cost of production. As Kantababu’s nephew 
Baisnab Charan Nandy knew this country well, as the agent for silk 
of the Gujrathi merchants, the Filatures were established in his 
name. 5 * 1 The Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 13 th March 1789 
establish that Baisnabcharan had: 

1 Filature of 40 basons in Bejinagorc 17 miles from Coimnercolly 


2 Filatures „ 

28 „ 

„ Meeropore 16 „ 

„ -do- 

1 »» ii 

24 „ 

„ Chamtea 14 „ 

„ Monsetporc 

1 » »» 

12 „ 

„ Meerporc, was in 

the name of Raghu Gora 


4 Filatures 104 basons producing x 3 — 312 maunds of Raw Silk per annum. 

As Raghu Gora’s filature was not in production, Baisnabcharan 
depended upon only 92 basons capable of producing currently at 
the rate of 4 mds. per bason, 368 maunds of Raw silk per annum. 

J. Taylor, the Resident of Commercolly reports about the Fila¬ 
tures around the place from which it will be easy to see that ‘Bustom 
Ghund Baboo* was the highest investor in this region. The Proceed¬ 
ings of 13 March 1789 of the Board of Trade record:—‘An account of 
Filature employed in Commercolly and Munsatporc Aurungs in the 
present November Bund’, made out by J. Taylor, the Resident. 


Janpore — 

Ramneedy Paul 

on account of Charles 







Child 

1 Filature 

12 

Basons 

-do- — 

Pantua (?) Takore 

on account of native 







merchant of Cossim- 







bazar 

1 

Jl 

16 


Aelhons 

-do- 


1 

19 

? 

ft 

Bejinagorc — 

Bustomchund Baboo 


1 

ft 

40 

ft 

Meerpore — 

-do- managed 

by Pureekeet Mundal 

2 

»» 

28 

99 

-do- — 

Rogo Gora 

Since shut 

1 

ft 

12 

99 

-do- — 

Defol Podder 

employed by a Mus- 







salman at Cossim- 







bazar 

1 

ft 

8 

M 

Maisbunga — 

Mr. Touchet 

increased within the 







last two months from 







30 to 80 basons 

1 

99 

80 

99 

Ganghatty — 

Budduddie Shaw 

of Ganyhatty Re¬ 







cently made 

1 

ft 

16 

»» 

Bamongong— 

? ? 


1 

ft 

24 

99 

Arparra — 

Mr. Touchet 

employing an agent 

1 

ft 

32 

ft 

Chamtea — 

Bustomchund Baboo 


1 


24 

ft 


7 Owners 


13 Filatures 

292~ 

Basons 


in Proceediiigs of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 13 March 1789. 
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It will be evident by a comparative study that Kantababu had 
110 basons in production around Cossimbazar in 1787, but in 1789 
the pattern of production was different. There were only 50 basons 
in Cossimbazar and at least 92 basons (if however the Meerpore 
Filature report does not mean that 28 basons should be calculated in 
each Filature, then the number will go up by 28) in the villages 
around Kumarkhali with a total of 142 basons. Though he had more 
basons in 1789 they were dispersed in small units to keep the cost of 
production low. 

A very interesting conversation has been recorded in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 13 March 1789. 
The dialogue that took place throws interesting light on the Fila¬ 
ture Silk production. J. Taylor, the Resident at Commercolly, exa¬ 
mined ‘Baugbut Saw, on the subject of the private trade in Raw silk’ 
on 18 February 1789. Relevant extracts are quoted which are parti¬ 
cularly important to understand the nature of the Filature production 
of Baisnabcharan Nandy around Kumarkhali. 

‘Question — What is your name and your employment ? 

Answer — Baugbut Saw, Gomastah of Pureekeet Munduh 

Q. — Who is Pureekeet Mundul ? 

A. — Gomastah at Meerpore on the part of Bus tom 

Chand Baboo, nephew of Cantoo Baboo. 

Q. - - What employment has Pureekeet Mundul at 

Meerpore ? 

A. — He makes Filature Silk’. 

This interesting dialogue revealed that Pureekeet Mundul apart 
from looking after the 2 Filatures with 28 basons of Baisnabcharan 
also looked after the filature of Raghu Gora and Kedaram Saw. 
Raghu Gora’s Filature had been shut for 15 days and Kedaram 
Saw’s Filature had not been worked that Bund. For the two Filatures 
of Baisnabcharan, Pureekeet Mundul had purchased cocoons worth 
15 or 16 thousand Rupees. Of these cocoons one third were pur¬ 
chased from Buxypore area 16 miles south-east of Kumarkhali, the 
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remainder came from Pykeparra on the other side of the river Pudnia, 
about 6 miles West of Munsetpore. 

After making the silk on account of Baisnabcharan Babu, 
Purcckeet Mundul despatched the whole of the raw silk consignment 
to his master. Baisnabcharan sold the silk to Nilmani Dass a leading 
Gujrati merchant of Gossimbazar, who sent these silk parcels to 
Mirzapur and Benares. On questioned by Taylor, Bhagbat Shaw 
replied that Baisnabcharanbabu had another Filature in Bijay- 
nagar, situated 17 miles West of Kumarkhali. The silk made from 
Buxypore green cocoons costs much more than the silk made from 
the dry cocoons of Pykeparra. So both the cocoons were used to get 
a medium grade of silk which cost Rs. 8-4-0, per seer of 80 sicca 
weight. The gomastha employed in Bijaynagar bought silk cocoons 
worth Rs. 500 from Buxypore at the rate of Rs. 15 per cutcha maund. 
As the cost of production at this rate became very high he stopped 
any further purchase of cocoons from Buxypore and consequently 
the filature in Bijaynagar was shut after making about 3 maunds of 
silk per bason partly from Buxypore and partly from Pykeparra 
cocoons. 

On being enquired about the tcims of Employment of Puree- 
kect Mundul to ‘Bostumchurn Baboo’, Bhagbat Shaw answered 
that Purcekeet received a commission of 2 annas per seer of silk 
besides his monthly allowance. He was however forbidden to produce 
any silk which shall exceed Nine Sicca Rupees per 80 Sicca weight, 
which clearly indicated that he was to produce the medium variety 
of silk and not very fine quality. 

This interested the Kumarkhali Resident to question about his 
own produce and to compare it with the private producers. Bhagbat 
Shaw examined the quality and replied that if the private producers 
manufactured the size of the silk as in Kumarkhali, their price would 
not be less than Rs. 10-8-0 per 80 sicca weight. It is not easy to say 
whether this flattering statement was made wilfully to satisfy the 
Resident, even if true it is evident that the Kumarkhali silk was of 
a different size and texture. Bhagbat gave a practical reason for his 
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remark. He said ‘Because the produce of fine silk would have been 
proportionately less, and the expense of labor in making it propor¬ 
tionately more than the produce and expense of labor of Coarse silk. 
The silk which has been made by Bustumchund Baboo at Chemtea 
this Bund, being much finer than that made at Meerpore, has cost a 
Rupee more per seer.’ Bhagbat Shaw referred to his conversation 
with Bolai Muckerjee, the gomastha of Baisnabcharan Baboo at 
Chamtca, which was situated 14 miles North of Monsetpur, that 
the cost for the finer variety of silk production cost him Rs. 10 per 
seer of 80 sicca weight. He also pointed out that though there were 24 
basons in Chamtca, only 10 had been hitherto used in this Bund. M2 

The conversation clearly shows a rather depressing picture of 
the silk manufacture. Though new investors were still coming in and 
a few of the old investors increasing the number of basons, for Kanta- 
babu the manufacture of silk ceased to be a lucrative business pro¬ 
position. Except the 28 basons of Meerpore Filature and the 50 
basons of Cossimbazar the other Filatures were only partly worked. 
That the Silk Industry was clearly on dcsccndent slope, there can be 
no doubt about, and realising this unpalatable fact Kantababu was 
gradually and regularly closing the Filatures and getting out of this 
industry. 

As there are no further information in this matter it is no longer 
possible to know how quickly could Kantababu stop manufacturing 
the raw silk. The following year’s reports bear no trace of either 
himself or his nephew. It will therefore have to be grudgingly con¬ 
cluded that in the course of 1790 Kantababu and his nephew stopped 
producing silk in Filatures. 

The manufacture of silk by Kantababu raises a few interesting 
questions. He had practically closed silk trading in 1780, why then 
he again took up the manufacture of silk ? If he felt that it would be 
possible for him to earn more profit as a manufacturer than as a 
trader, why did he not revive his position as a trader also ? The 

*** Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 13th March 1789. 
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informations gathered show that he was constantly changing his 
venue of manufacture. In 1787 it was in the town, in 1789 it was 
partly in the town and partly in small villages. This raises the 
spectre that he was going in for quick profits; but even in 1789 most 
of his basons were sitting idle. All this leads to the final question 
whether going into the manufacture of silk was one of Kantababu’s 
ideas or whether it was a brain child of Baisnabcharan ? 

The manufacture of Filature silk has the immaturity of a hit 
and run businessman, who invested for a quick return, but when it 
was not fully realised immediately shifted his position for better 
results. The two years’ records have so much impatience woven into 
the Filature silk that they do not look like the handiwork of a sea¬ 
soned trader like Kantababu. He might have out of love for his 
nephew agreed to lend his name to the Filature manufacture. If 
the working do not bear his hallmark, the closing of it does. A silent 
and efficient closure clearly establishes that Kantababu had been 
watching the proceeding very keenly and as soon as difficulties 
started he closed down the show ruthlessly without any hesitation. 

The Filature silk manufacture was the last commercial venture 
of Kantababu on record. It is impossible to know whether he could 
close this transaction also profitably. The quick closing indicates 
that the venture was wound up in time. 1790-91 was a difficult year 
for the family. Narsing the father of Baisnabcharan, who called 
himself a Banker, involved himself in a large scale business with 
Henchaman and became the security for so many European and 
Indian merchants, suddenly went bankrupt along with his Indian 
and European partners. He fled from the country and ran away to 
Brindaban which was outside the territory of the Company’s India. 
As the family could not be made responsible for Narsing it can be 
correctly assumed that Narsing’s son Baisnabcharan did not keep 
any property or Filature in his own name, which could be attached 
for the debts incurred by his father. 

Kantababu’s family had depended on silk for a hundred years. 
Their fortune rose with the importance of silk as a commercial 
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commodity. Silk was pursued by the family practically as long as it 
was a lucrative business. Narsing who did not heed the warning was 
ruined by silk trade. 

The long history of the silk trading and manufacture is an 
interesting record of the gradual rise of a trading family in 18th 
Century Bengal. Indeed many families improved their status by 
trading in silk, but the superior intelligence of Kantababu made 
the history of the family one of extraordinary importance and in¬ 
terest. To do this some alert trading and keen intelligence was 
necessary. Kantababu had both in ample measure. He never solely 
depended upon the silk trade and its manufacture and as soon as 
it became a spent force, Kantababu closed it completely. Even then 
it cannot be denied that it was with silk that Kali Nandy migrated 
from Burdwan to Murshidabad and found a market in Cossim- 
bazar and a place to settle. The silk trading again became the 
mainstay of the family on which Kantababu was later able to build 
his fortune. His banianship to Warren Hastings in 1754 depended 
largely on the money earned from the silk business of the family and 
his own knowledge about the silk trading. Kantababu derived a 
huge amount of experience and knowledge from silk trading and 
could utilise his knowledge profitably in other business transactions. 
So basically it was his years in the silk trade that turned Kantababu 
into a full-fledged businessman quite early in life. The difference is 
discernible when the father is compared to the son in whose name 
most of the business was transacted. The son, Lokenath never had 
the experience that his father had to undergo, so never devoloped 
that sense of business. As a result of which it is found that after the 
death of Kantababu, for over a hundred years the family never 
indulged themselves in business. It will not be wrong to remark 
therefore that Kantababu’s success was largely due to his knowledge 
of the silk trade in his early life. 

C. Other Commercial Activities 

Kantababu did not confine himself only to silk and salt business. 
The other commercial interests which were pursued along with his 
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major trades can be divided into four groups: (i) Cotton cloth, 
(») Lime, (m) Metals and (iv) Food grains, spices, edibles etc. 
The latter is synonymous with his trading by boats, as ^Jiis trade was 
entirely done through the waterways. 

(i) Cotton Cloth 

An ancestor of Kantababu started trading by mixing silk and 
cotton threads to form a piece of cloth. When the silk became 
important, the family became traders in silk and remained so 
for over a hundred years. During all this period the trading in 
cotton cloth was carried on side by side their silk trade, always 
forming a part of the silk trade. Distribution of cotton cloth was 
considered by the family of Kantababu to be as important as their 
business in silk. 

Radhakrisna Nandy is found to supply 3000 pieces of Gurrahs 
of 36" X 2J" cobids (cubits) and 30"x2£" cobids and 100 pieces of 
Jammawars in March 1741 (See Silk) along with silk piece goods. 
The Gurrahs create some confusion. As Gurrahs were generally 
heavily woven cotton cloth of coarse quality but Gurrah silk was 
simply Raw silk which was denoted by the word Gurrah also. So the 
word Gurrah if not in association with other cotton goods should 
be taken as Raw silk and not as coarse cotton. The above consign¬ 
ment of March was therefore most probably silk and not cotton. 
Such difficulties are absent in the next month when Radhakrisna 
supplied 4066 pieces of Gurrahs and Dosooties which were in all 
probability coarse cotton cloths. 82 ® In 1741-42 the Cossimbazar 
Factory supplied ordinary Gurrahs worth Rs. 1,61,031-4-6, 824 In 
May 1745 Radhakrisna supplied in his own and in the name of his 
grandson 6000 pieces of Gurrahs at the price of Rs. 3 each (Cossim¬ 
bazar Consultations of 22 May 1745). The Dooreas which were 
supplied in February 1746 were 1702 pieces having the price range 
from Rs. 11-8-0 to Rs. 13-8-0 each. The total transaction of Dooreas 
amounted to Rs. 21,885. 524 

•** IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 27tb March 1741 and 13th April 1741, 

6.1 IOR. Bengal Journal & Ledgers. Ledger of 1741-42. 

1.1 IOR. Bengal Journal & Ledgers. Journal of 1745-46. 
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After a break of several years Radhakrisna is found supplying 
Gurrahs of several lengths and Fine Santipur to the English Com¬ 
pany in May 1752 for the value of Rs. 22,986-1-9 (Cossimbazar 
Consultations 1 May 1752). In the month of June 1752 Baisnab- 
churn Nandy received an advance of DM Rs. 10,000 for the supply 
of Gurrahs and Dosooties (Cossimbazar Consultations of 15 June 
1752). The year ended with the receipt of a total advance of DM 
Rs. 17,062-8-0 which was only 10%, so it may be concluded that the 
total business in Gurrah and Dosooties in 1752 came to a total of 
DM Rs. 1,70,625 or S a Rs. 1,63,946-14-0 or New Arcot Rs. 1,78,702 
only. This was a short lived success as Radhakrisna in the account 
of‘Bistumchurn Nundee’ had an outstanding balance in the account 
of Gurrahs and Dosooties amounting to Rs. 6,988 (Cossimbazar 
Consultations. Bills of Debts 31 March 1753). To cover the loss and 
to make up the short supply Radhakrisna contracted for 2000 pieces 
of Gurrahs, which he later curtailed to 1800 pieces (Cossimbazar 
Consultations of 31 March 1753 & 13 th May 1754) valued at 
Rs. 9,349-8-0 receiving an advance of Rs. 7,980. Radhakrisna some¬ 
what retrieved his position in 1753-54 by agreeing to supply Gurrahs 
worth DM Rs. 7,791-4-0 (Cossimbazar Consultations of 7th June 
& Treasury Accounts of June 1754). 528 

This was the last transaction that Radhakrisna did with the 
Company. Greatly in difficulty he died in 1754 leaving his family 
and the business in utter distress. Kantababu at once accepted the 
offer of becoming the banian of Warren Hastings who was then 
stationed in Cossimbazar, thus saving both the prestige of his family 
and the business by becoming closely attached to a Company servant. 
Kantababu quickly retrieved the position of the trade. The 
shadow of uncertainty that came down upon his family totally 
vanished. 

There arc very few records to inform about the cotton cloth 
trade of Kantababu between 1754 and 1772. It may be surmised 
from the nature of his household that the cotton cloth trade like the 

IOR. Cossimbazar Consultations of 1 May, 15th June, 1752; 31 March 1753; 
17th May & 7th June 1754. 
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silk was pursued as a private business. Even his personal ledger of 
1176 B.S. or 1769-70 contains stray references of the purchase of 
Gurrah of a very small quantity of 36 cubits size. 527 

From 1772 Kantababu started trading with the English Com¬ 
pany again in the name of his son Lokcnath and a Muslim gentle¬ 
man, Muhammed. Along with the Raw silk and silk piece goods he 
contracted for 2000 pieces of Chintz (Controlling Committee of 
Commerce of 8 February 1772). The Chintz were printed calicoes. 
There are interesting references to the use of this material. ‘The 
calicoes and chintzes (printed calicoes) had become the wear of the 
ladyes of the greatest quality’ ... ‘Queen Mary II to be the first 
to set the fashion of using chintz and East India Calicoes in dress.’ 528 

The details of the material sent to Madras on account of Hastings 
show that cotton cloth formed a part of the cargo (Kantababu's 
Ledger of 1180, p. 204). Kantababu’s ledger of 1180 or 1773-74 
contains various references to the sale of cotton goods. The ‘buying 
and selling account of Gurrah’ is a very nominal account indeed 
(Ledger, p. 71) so is the 14 cubit Korah account (Ledger p. 68) 
clearly demonstrating that the main attention at this time was 
securedly fixed on the silk business. If the 14 cubit bapta (Ledger, 
p. 69) is a cotton material then we come to know of another variety 
of goods. In his transactions with the Indian merchants cotton cloth 
are bought and sold along with the silk. The same style of transaction 
is conducted with the Europeans, where the largest monetary in¬ 
volvement is found. It may be said that the supply of cotton cloth 
constituted not more than 10 per cent of the business, more or less, 
carried on at this time by Kantababu with his trade in silk. 

The account of the Europeans and other merchants give some 
idea of the different qualities of things and their rate of purchase. 
The different cotton cloth rates arc given below: 

117 Ledger of Kantababu of 1176, p. 187. 
u *a. IOR. MSS. Letter Books No. VIII, p. 275; 

b. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade, p. 27. 

e. S. Bhattacharjec, The East India Company and the Economy of Bengal (1969), 

p. 150. 
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13 cubits Gurrah 

3<> „ 

Dosootics 
Wax Shirt 
Pahans 

14 Cubits Dress material (Poshaki ) 
Chaharam 

Panjim 
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-do- 2nd „ 

Choppa 

Mooga-Matka Saree 
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0- 0 
fi- 0 

0-11 each length (than) 
ti- 0 
15- 0 
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5- 0 
<i- 0 
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9i 

9 * 99 


)) 

99 

99 
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This last item sometimes shown under Cotton doth is quite 
confusing as the 21 cubit Kora (length) priced at Rs. 15 each has 
been shown under the silk supplies. Similarly the Kadamfuli Garad 
of Middleton’s account which was Rs. 28/- per than for every 20 
pieces looks like cotton cloth because of the low price level, though it 
is common knowledge that a garad is pure silk. 

The other varieties of cotton cloth found in the Ledger arc: 

Majna for 20 pieces S* Rs. 5-12-0 
Nadan Khasa „ ,, 13- 0-0 each 
Karpur Basan (Camphor-cloth) 

The confusion in Gurrah can be solved without difficulty if a 
close attention is kept on the price. The ‘Gurrah* silk was rated at this 
time at Rs. 8 a length, while the cotton Gurrah was selling at half 
the price. 


During his transactions with the Company from 1772 to 1780, 
Lokenath supplied only pure silk piece goods or Raw silk. It is 
practically from this time that very litde information about the 
cotton-cloth trade of the family is found. Stray references found in 
odd places make it evident that the family was still avidly pursuing 
its trade in cotton cloth. One such reference is found in April 1776. 

29 
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Bostumchund Baboo was sending boat loads of Dhooties, Bootidars, 
Baftas, Guzey etc. from Patna to Calcutta valued at only Rs. 74 
for which a duty of Rs. 1-13-9 was paid. Another boat load of 
goods comprising of Tanjibs, Mullmulls, Pattas etc?, were sent in 
the month of June of the same year. 820 

Kantababu became certain around 1777-78 that the Silk trade 
with the Company will have to be wound off. He not only closed his 
transactions with the Company but also gave up the family trade in 
silk. The organisation he had for procuring silk and making them 
into piece goods was no longer necessary. The string of brokers who 
fanned out the silk producing areas and the several ‘Sardars’ whose 
duty was to look after the line of communications which regularly 
sent out money and brought in the goods, in fact who took the 
responsibility of taking the remittance and bringing the consign¬ 
ments, were all dispersed. It undoubtedly saddens one to think that 
Kantababu liquidated his silk organisation which worked so effi¬ 
ciently and well. As he wound up the Silk trading organisation, he 
utilised the loyal servants in his cotton cloth trade. If he gave up silk 
he stuck to cotton and converted it into a major business. The main 
advantage of cotton-cloth was that it did not need a very big organi¬ 
sation. They could be easily bought from the weavers or the mer¬ 
chants in a wholesale basis and then sold at a higher profit. The 
profit was certainly much less than in silk but so were the troubles. 
On 15 March 1791 the report on Cotton goods merely said, ‘on the 
subject of Cotton Goods our remarks are few, generally speaking the 
factories have maintained the improved standard that has taken 
place since the re-establishment of the Agency system.’ 630 There is a 
reference to investing Rs. 2,91,022 in cotton goods in 1793. 681 The 
English were perhaps not fully aware that they would be flooding 
the Indian markets with cheap cotton goods produced in Manchester 
in course of another quarter century. 

When Kantababu took up the trading in Cotton-goods as an 

IOR. Bengal Miscl. Revenue Proceedings. Appendix. Customs of 20th June 1776. 

180 Proceedings of the Board of Trade (Commercial) of 15th March 1791, p. 109. 

M1 Dr. N. K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 166-167. 
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important line of business around 1780, the standards were very 
high. The only source of information are few of the Ledgers and 
Account books which have been found, though partially ravaged by 
insects and time. 

Examining the ledgers and account books of 1191 B.S. or 1784- 
85 it is found that the Account Book relating to the Calcutta 
expenses has entries relating to his trade in cotton-cloth which 
most possibly have spilled over from the Cotton Cloth account of the 
year which is lost. On 15-16 Sraban or 27-28 July twenty cartloads 
of cotton cloths both Gurrah and Santipuria arrived from Chinsura 
to the Calcutta house in Chitpore and the Permit expenses which 
included a couple of rupees as boksis to the government-peada 
(Orderly) was paid amounting to Rs. 23. Obviously the trading 
accounts were maintained separately. Similarly a small consignment 
of Patna Cloth arrived on 28-30 Bhadra or 10-12 September. A few 
days later on 5-6 Aswin or 18-19 September two more consignments 
of Patna cloth arrived being sent by Bhai Manickchund and 
Lala Scvak Ram. Larger consignments of Patna cloth arrived 
on 7-10 Aswin or 20-23 Sept. 1784. These were sent by ( a) 
Narayan Misra, {b) Kamallochan Dass Bhaiya and Alam Chandra 
Banerji. 632 

Suddenly like the Bengal Nor’wester flourished the cotton 
cloth trade of Kantababu in the latter part of the seventeen eighties. 
The overwhelming flood of informations coming through his books 
of accounts and ledgers of 1194 or 1787-88, 1195 or 1788-89 and 1196 
or 1789-90 show his widespread involvement. These informations 
are particularly interesting as it was hitherto believed that after the 
departure of Hastings from India, Kantababu quickly retired to his 
home. The books of accounts and the ledgers now establish that the 
Governor General’s late banian engaged himself with new vigour 
and fresh energy in a line of business which had been in the family 
but was never fully developed. Kantababu after 1785, devoted 
most of his time to the trading in cotton cloths of all varieties. 


m Kantababu’® Account Book of 1191 (Calcutta). 
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No doubt his business reached such a high turn over purely from the 
point of view of total transactions only. 

It is probably natural to find him avoiding trading with the 
English Company. Perhaps he rightly assumed that he would have 
difficulties trading with the Company, with whom he had spent the 
greater part of his career. He might have feared that the several 
enemies he had created in this quarter during his service to the 
Governor General may create difficulties in his trade. His experience 
in salt and silk cautioned him rightly. This however did not prevent 
him from doing business with the Company officials and English 
traders some of whom had lately been in the service of the company. 
Henchman and Grant, the Maldah chief were two such persons with 
whom he traded for a considerable amount. Now he chose the French 
Company of Chandernagore and some gentlemen at Chinsura, 
with whom he carried a large bulk of his trading. The French Com¬ 
pany was supplied with various types of cotton cloths from Patna, 
Dacca, Maldah, Santiporc and Murshidabad. In 1787-88 trading 
with the French reached the figure of S a Rs. 6,55,405-8-0. It is 
believed that he traded heavily with the French Company since 
1785 in the name of Lokenath Nandy. Examination of the French 
Archives Records in Paris may provide the details. 

His organisation resembled his silk trade. He did not have howe- 
/er either a string of brokers in different places nor engaged weaver- 
:ailors to manufacture goods for him, nor did he employ small 
:raders from whom he bought his supply. Several years of experience 
ay between his silk and cotton trade. His trade now comprised of 
purchasing bulk goods which he bought from big traders of different 
places and resold them to others at profit. His total transactions 
,vere very large and involved considerable amount of money. In 
nany ways his cotton trade was less hazardous. There can be no 
loubt that his percentage of profit was lower than in silk. His trading 
vith Baisnabcharan Seal of Barabazar (Calcutta) alone amounted 
o S a Rs. 5,24,930-0-6 in 1787-88. The other important traders of 
he year were Bullchand of Maldah who supplied saris to the extent 
>f S a Rs. 65,055; Sadashib Ghosh of Farasdanga who worked under 
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the instruction of one Madam Kama or Kanma (?) traded for 
S® Rs. 62,000; Henchman Shahcb’s transactions came to S® 
Rs. 2,33,517" 12-6; Charles Grant the chief of Maldah transacted 
S® Rs. 84,000; in his personal capacity the same person transacted 
lor an additional amount of S® Rs. 27,456-14-9, the French Company 
transaction was for S® Rs. 6,55,405-8-0 and on 1 Kartick, Ferguson 
transacted Baptas valued at Rs. 90,000. 

It was during these years that Kantababu used the Bengal 
Bank for his trading. The commodities traded were in general 
Mulmulls, Santipuri, Khasa, Bapta, Gurrah, Harially and Saris. He 
did small trading in Banak or silk also, though they were generally 
limited to special orders or consignments for a definite purpose. 
He is also found supplying limited quantity of raw silk during the 
time, which also did not form a part of his regular business. 

To have some idea about the transactions it will be interesting 
to examine the book of daily accounts for a month. The nature 
of the dealings as well as the requirements of the goods and the 
volume of trade will then be quite evident. 

The account book of Kantababu relating to 1194 B.S. or 1787- 
88 curiously commences a few days before the 1st day of the year. 
As the document is more or less intact except for the usual wear and 
tear, it is difficult to find any reason for this unusual practice. Actually 
the account starts on 24th Chaitra 1193 or 4 April 1787. Every page 
bears the English date which follows the Bengali date and the 
day of the week is written. It is a very systematic document showing 
that as the 1st Baisakh was a holiday, work continued even on the 
Sunday preceding. Sundays were otherwise treated as holidays. 
Though the accounts started on the 24th Chaitra it continued up to 
the 30th Chaitra of the next year which corresponded with the 10 
April 1788. Thus the book of accounts was for one year and six days. 
There prevails a custom in certain business societies to start trading 
on the Ramnavami day which generally falls two or three days 
before the Bengali New Year. Even if it is agreed that the Ram¬ 
navami fell on the 24th Chaitra in 1193 which was considered 
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auspicious to start trading, it was not followed up, as the accounts 
ended with 30 th Chaitra 1194. The other curious feature of this 
account book is an admission of debt signed by NarsingpNandy which 
is stuck at the beginning of the accounts. Before this peculiarity is 
examined the main features of the book may be considered. 


Account Book 1194—1787-88 


Date 

transactions material 

income 

expenditure 

Wednesday 
24 Chaitra 
1193 

4 April 1787 

From the French Company 
(through M. Donak) 

To Baisnabcharan Seal 
(through Mr. Fregusonj 

To Ramkanai Datta 

S* Rs. 1,00,000/- 

Rs. 70,000/- 
., 30,000/- 

Friday 

26 Chaitra 

From Baisnabcharan Seal 

S» Rs. 26,342,- 


6 April 

From Ramkanai Datta 

To Baisnabcharan Seal 

‘Laxmipur Bapta’ 

To Brajamohan Dasbhaiya 
balance of last 
consignment 
Baisnabcharan Seal 
(on a/c Ramkanai Datta 1 

„ 15,000/- 

S» Rs. 25,000/- 

1,342/- 

.. 10,000/- 


Saturday 

27 Chaitra 

7 April 

From Baisnabcharan Seal S* Rs. 

To Shibchandra Mukhopadhaya 
‘Bapta* 

4,000/- 

S» Rs. 

4,000/- 

Sunday 

28 Chaitra 

8 April 

From Baisnabcharan Seal S* Rs. 

To Nashiram Bandopadhaya 
‘Osnai Khasa* 

40 x36 

1,000 pieces 

2,200/- 

S» Rs. 

2,000/- 
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Accounts ( CotUd.) 

Date transactions material 

Monday From Baisnabcharan Seal S a Rs. 25,000/ 

29 Chaitra 

9th April To Sadashib Ghosh 

“Gurrah” 

To Bullchund Satian 

“Maldah Cloth’ 

Tuesday From Baisnabcharan Seal S a Rs. 1,000/ 

30lh Chaitr. 

10th April To Harinarayari Sardar 

“Bapta” 

To Rainehandra Mukhopadhaya 
Chinsura ‘Harially’ 

From Mr. Henchman S a Rs. 3,000/- 

through Bengal Bank 

„ -do- -do- S a Rs. 10,000/- 

To Repayment of loan S a Rs. 7,992/- 

(of Kartababu) 

Friday From Baisnabcharan Seal S a Rs. 2.450/- 

3rd Baisakh 

13th April To Prankrisna Deb S* Rs. 

‘Mulmull* 

40 x 2 cubits 
500 pieces 

To A/c Farasdnaga ,, „ 

„ Durgaprasad Basu of Simla „ „ 

‘Santipuri’ 

Lokenathbabu of Cossimbazar ., 


Saturday 

From Baisnabcharan Seal S a Rs. 

8,729/- 



4th Baisakh 

J 

, Ramkanai Datta ., ,, 

5.000/- 



14th April 

To 

Kunjabaharibabu 
of Chinsura 


S a Rs. 

3,500/- 



‘Osnai Khasa’ 

40 x 2 cubits 

1,000 pieces 





99 

Lokenathbabu of Cossimbazar 


•• «l 

5,000/- 



Shibchandra Mukhojya 


3) 9t 

866/12 



‘Bapta’ 





M 

Baisnabcharan Seal 


'4 93 

5,000/- 


/f 

Ramananda Saha 


39 99 

66/- 



‘Harially’ 





99 

Kartababuji* Paid to 


99 99 

288/- 



Nrisinghananda Mohant 





* literally ‘the boss' meaning Kantababu himself. 


2,250/- 

200 /- 

2,800/- 

1,006/- 


Thursday 
2nd Baisakh 
12th April 


expenditure 

S* Rs. 15,000/- 
S a Rs. 10,000/- 

S» Rs. 3,000/- 
S a Rs. 10,161/- 
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Accounts— (Contd.) 


Monday From Baisnabcharan Seal S» Rs. 

6lh Baisakh 

16tli April To Krisnachandra Thakur 

of Srikhanda as 

‘Bidai Pranami** 


100 /- 


S“ Rs. 100/- 


Thursday 
9th Baisakh 
19th April 


From Baisnabcharan Seal paid S* Rs. 5,000/- 
by Hundi to I .oke- 
nathbabu 

To Lokcnathbabu by payment 
from Baisnabcharan Seal 
„ Baisnabcharan Seal on a/c 
Ramkanai Datta 

From Ramkanai Dutt paid to „ 4,000/- 

Baisnabcharan Seal 


S* Rs 5,000/- 


4,000/- 


Thc remittance to Cossimbazar should be noted which were 
always sent to Lokenath Baboo, who has now attained that status 
and position. The religious payments are extremely interesting to the 
‘Thakurs of Srikhanda’. 


Friday From Baisnabcharan Seal S* Rs. 18,150/- 

10th Baisakh 

20th April „ Mr. Henchman „ ,, 25,000/- 

To Ramgopal Basu 

‘Gun ah’ 

7b y 78 

cubits 

„ Narahari Sarkar of (Calcutta 
do 1,000 pcs. 

To Kartababu for the rcli- 

g ’ous ceremony at Sri- 
tanda 


Saturday From Baisnabcharan Seal S* Rs. 10,600/- 

11th Baisakh 

21st April „ Kartababu „ „ 2,744/14 

To Sambhunath Ganesdass 
‘Maldahi’ 

„ Travelling expenses to Gos¬ 
simbazar 

„ Baisnabcharan Seal 
•Saris’ 


S“ Rs. (>.751/- 

S* Rs. 9,500/- 

S* Rs. 1,900/- 

S a Rs. 10,000/- 
„ ,, 600/- 

„ „ 2,744/14 


* honorarium paid to a respected person at the time of his departure. 
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Accounts—( Contd .) 


Monday From Baisnabcharan Seal S'* Rs. 2,025/- 

13th Baisakh 

23rd April To Kartababuji tor Court ex- S* Rs. 2,025/- 

penses 


Tuesday From Baisnabcharan Seal S* Rs. 1,000'- 

14th Baisakh 

24th April „ Rainkanai l)atta .. 5.000,- 

,, the* French Compum ,. .. 1.00,000- 
r Fo Durgarharan Roy 
account salary 
., Naudakumur Saha 
account Balance 
‘Dhooti’ 

,, Baisnabcharan Seal 

a/c Rainkanai Datfa 
,, Kartababuji Repayruem 
loan of Daijat Shaheb 
,, Darpanaraiu Ghosh 

‘Dacca cloth and 
Bapta’ 

„ Narsinghababu for pm • 
chase from China bazar 
.. Kartababu for Farasdanga 
cloth etc. 

„ Harinarayan Sarkar 
‘Bapta’ 

,, Bengal Bank for Hundi foi 
‘Farasdanga doth’ 

From Baisnabcharan Seal 

‘Farasdanga cloth’ S* Rs. 1,537'- 


S* Rs. 200/- 
400/- 

5,000/- 

„ „ 10 , 000 /- 

„ ,. 9,901/- 

199/- 

„ 244/- 

„ » 1,193/- 

„ „ 90,000/- 


Saturday From Rainkanai Dutta S ft Rs. 1,000/- 

18th Baisakh 

28th April To Baisnabcharan Seal S* Rs. 1,000/- 

Gash Balance on date* 25,000-4-0 


Friday From Baisnabcharan Seal 

24th Baisakh ,, Kartababu 
4th May „ Bengal Bank Hundi 

To Baisnabcharan Seal 
‘Gurrah’ 

„ Rajkumar Ghakravarty 
‘Harially’ 


S» Rs. 6,673/- 
„ „ 788/- 

,. ., 15,000/- 

S» Rs. 3,750/- 


,, ,, 2 , 000 /- 
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Accounts (Con Id). 


To Ramkanta Das 

„ 923/- 

‘Bapta’ 


,, Biswanath Chakravarty 

.. 288/- 

‘Santipuri’ 


„ Baisnabcharan Seal 

.. ., 40,500/- 

‘Pashmina or 


woolen doth’ 



Saturday From Baisnabcharan Seal 

25th Baisakh 

5th Mav ,. Bengal Bank Huudi 

To Baisnabrharan Seal 
‘Poshmina or 
woolen cloth’ 
Harihar Datta 
‘HarialK’ 

„ Biswanath Chakravarty 
‘Santipuri’ 

,, Bholanath Datta 
‘Ilarially’ 

20 x 2 cubits 
3,000 pieces 


S* Rs. 14,830/- 


10 . 000 /- 

S® Rs. 10,000/- 


3.079/- 

1,750/- 

7,001/- 


Sundav From Baisnahcharan Seal S a Rs. 5.000/- 

26th Baisakh 

6th May To Sadashib Ghosh of Faras- S® Rs. 5,000/- 

danga ‘Gurrah* 


Tuesday 

28th Baisakh 
8th May 

From Bengal Bank 

account Mr. Henchman 

S* Rs. 

5,000/- 

Thursday 

30th Baisakh 

From Nilambar Seal 

S® Rs. 

4,500/- 

10th May 

„ Mr. Henchman 


75/8 


To Kartababu on account of 
Repayment of loan of 
Gopal Ghosh 

„ Ramratan Thakur Miscl. 

expense for Laxmipur Bapta 
„ Mr. Henchman a/c Permit 
expenses 

„ Farasdanga Cloth a/c 


S® Rs. 9.484/- 

16 / 

„ „ M/8 

„ 36/- 


Grand Total 


S* Rs. 4,69,345/- S® Rs. 4,57,096/2 
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The business in the first month of the year gives a rather 
deceptive idea as the total trading was of a very large amount of 
money. To get a rational view of the Cotton trade, the income and 
expenditure figures of all the 12 months should be considered. 


Month 


Income 

Expenditure 

Baisakh 

. . S* Rs. 

4,69,345- 0- 0 

S'* Rs. 4,57,096- 2- 0 

Jaistha 


63,189- 6- 0 

63,044- 6- 0 

Ashar 


87,306-14- 0 

„ 87,301- 7- 0 

Sravan 

• • » 

1,57,297- 2- 0 

„ 1,40,051- 5- 6 

Bhadra 

• • U 

2,30,826- 8- 0 

„ 2,48,012- 0- 0 

Aswin 

* • 5 * 

1,33,258- I- 0 

„ 1,28,248- 2- 6 

Kartick 

• • » 

2,96,091- 0- 9 

„ 2,82,645- 0- 9 

Agrahayana 

• • 

51,594- 0- 0 

„ 52,461- 8- 0 

l‘ous 

• • 9* 

2.11,040-13- 6 

2,10,452- 2- 6 

Magh 

' * JJ 

44,237- 0- 0 

„ 43,878- 8- 6 

Falgoon 

• • it 

67,246-15- 9 

67,000- 9- 9 

Chaitra 

1 • » 

3,30,839- 9- 3 

3.25,514- 4- 3 


Total S“ Rs. 

21,42,282- 6- 3 

S* Rs. 21,05,705- 8- 9 


In spite of the fact that the Baisakh of 1194 was particularly 
auspicious to Kantababu, his trading throughout the year was 
certainly extremely impressive. Practically the high summer and late 
winter were the two lean periods of the Cotton trade, which also 
included such other items like the woolen cloth known as ‘Poshmina’ 
and a little bit of Raw silk. It is difficult to assume the rate of profit 
in these transactions. There can be no doubt that the percentage of 
profit could not have gone below 15% and was not probably over 
20%. Even at 15% Kantababu earned over Rs. 3 lakhs during this 
year. By any account the annual trade of over 21 lakhs in cotton 
cloth must be considered as extremely commendable. Compared 
with the present times Kantababu’s feat is equivalent to ten times 
its value and can be equated with the production of a mechanised 
cotton mill. 

Before concluding the discussion on the Account book of 1194, 
it will be absorbing to examine the accounts of a typical busy day. 
This is the account of 22nd Sravan 1194 or 9 August 1787, Saturday. 
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On account Captain Grenwall ,. ,, 3,100-0-0 On account Ramgopal Basu 4 000- 0- 

througfa Ghhagan Mandal 3,050- -0 For Purchase of Gurrahs through 

„ Chaitanya Sen 50- 0-0 Baisnabcharan Seal 4,000- 0-0 

3,100- 0-0 




♦mistake corrected. 
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Though the account has been written on the 22nd Sravan there 
can be little doubt that several days’ accounts have been written 
together. This view is further strengthened by the fact that in this 
month only two days namely the first and the twenty-second have 
been accounted for, which obviously lead us to believe that the whole 
month’s accounts were written on these two days. Probably Kanta- 
babu was out of Calcutta, where this book of accounts was pre¬ 
sumably kept, so that account could not be written daily. The account 
gives a clear indication of the different types of cotton cloth with which 
Kantababu traded. The Europeans continued to be the beneficia¬ 
ries. The maximum amount of business was carried through Baisnab- 
charan Seal of Burrabazar. One of the most interesting feature 
of this account is the reference to Lokenath who was made a 
‘Maharaja* by Hastings just before his departure in 1785. On his reco¬ 
mmendation the Badshah or Emperor at Delhi gave a Sanad deno¬ 
ting the conferment of the title on Lokenath. After about two years 
of the honour, the clerks of Kantababu were still not used to the 
new epithet, so they made a mess of it. ‘Babu* was then considered 
to be the most honorific term in itself which could only be used 
by ‘gentlemen-merchants of substance.’ According to this practice 
Kantababu’s family members were known as Lokenathbabu, 
Nrisinghababu, Gorachandbabu, Joyrambabu or Baisnabcharan- 
babu etc. So the clerks naturally wrote Lokenathbabu, then 
they affixed the title ‘Raja’ to the name. The difference between a 
‘Raja* and a ‘Maharaja* which was really the title that Lokenath 
received, was also not at all clear to the clerks, hence ‘Raja 
Lokenathbabu.* 

• 

The loan of Nrisinghababu or Narsing Nandy serves as the 
introduction to this account book. At the beginning of thi9 Account 
book Narsing Nandy signs a statement stating that he had taken a 
loan on account of Mr. Henchman and will be himself responsible 
for its repayment. The payments made on 22nd Sravan are no doubt 
instalments of such a loan which proves that by 1194 the 
accounts of the brothers of Kantababu were quite separate from 
each other. They were given loans through proper documents which 
were realised. 
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A translation of the statement is as follows 

“To the all powerful respectable Mi. Henchman, 

I, Nrisingha Nandy write to state that I have been doing business 
with you from the month of October 1785 (as per your English calen¬ 
dar) to the month of September 1787 in different kinds of cotton 
and silk cloths, .Raw silk and various other commodities and have 
incurred a loan to you amounting to Rs. 68000, sixty eight thousand 
Rupees. The said Shaheb is taking with him to England 168 Maunds 
of Raw silk produced in my Banuck (silk producing centre?) which 
he will sell in England. After charging the expenses that he will 
incur for selling the goods in England he will credit the value in my 
name and relieve me from my loan of Rs. 68000 which is being 
split thus: as the value of the silk Rs. 43000 and the profits by sale 
Rs. 25000. The aforesaid silk has been handed over to the aforesaid 
‘Shaheb’. This document is signed by me on 23rd September 1787 
corresponding to 5th Aswin 1194—Sri Nrisingha Nandy’*. 

This is perhaps one of the earlier evidences of the involvement 
of Nrisingha Nandy in trade with Henchman which ended disast¬ 
rously four years later when the reluctant Narsing had to leave the 
Company’s domain and stay for few years in Brindaban. 

The book of accounLs show that Kantababu was having trading 
relations with many Europeans. The transaction with the French 
Company is quoted under: 


Account with the French Company: 

25th Chaitra 1193, 4lh April 1787 

S“ Rs. 1,00,000- 0- 0 

14th Baisakh 

1194, 

24th April 

1,00,000- 0- 0 

24 th Ashar 

D 

6th July 

20,000- 0- 0 

22nd Sravan 

If 

4th August 

40,000- 0- 0 

8th Bhadra 

>1 

22nd August 

17,241-0- 0 

19th Bhadra 

If 

2nd September 

6,797- 0- 0 

24th Bhadra 

99 

7 th September 

1,00,000- 0- 0 

22nd Aswin 

99 

6th October 

25,000- 0- 0 

1st Kartick 

99 

15th October 

90,000- 0- 0 

2nd Kartick 

99 

16th October 

25,000- 0- 0 • 

27th Kartick 


10th November 

45,984- 0- 0 


30 
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23rd Pous 

u 


si 

9,840- 0- 0 

1st Magh 


12th January 

1788 

15,143- 8- 0 

19 th Magh 

*♦ 

30th January 


20,000- 0- 0 

20th Falgoon 


29th February 

39 

15,000- 0- 0 

20th Falgoon 

99 

29th February 

1788 (A/e. M. Donab) 

15,000- 0- 0 

5th Chaitra 


15th March 

99 

10,000- 0- 0 

-do- 


-do- (A/c.M.Douab ?) 

400- 0- 0 


Total S a Rs. 6,5"),'105- 8- 0 

TJie account with the French Company will no doubt be much 
clarified if the Company’s accounts of date arc found. Then only 
the details of the transactions will be brought to knowledge. It may 
also help in finding whether any political motive was attached with 
these commercial actions. 

The accounts of 1194 reveal Kantababu as a prosperous and 
shrewd businessman. He also spent most of his time, this year, in 
Calcutta as it is evident by the account book. For instance lie was 
not in Calcutta from the 5th to the 19th Aswin, which being the annu¬ 
al holidays were probably spent in Cossimbazar. It should be parti¬ 
cularly noted that the annual Durgapuja holidays were yet not in 
vogue. The ceremony was not performed and certainly not 
by Kantababu and his family, who as devout Baisnabs held the 
annual ‘Mahotsab’ which was celebrated in the month of Baisakh. 
Lokenath however took up the position held earlier by Narsing and 
stayed in Cossimbazar most of the year. 

Transactions through the Bengal Bank creates a particular 
interest. Reference to Bengal Bank notes and Hindusthani notes in 
the account creates the feeling that both the notes were in circula¬ 
tion along with the usual hundi and tatic. The importance of the 
washerman continued. As only by thrashing the new cloth in a wet 
state against a stone or wood in the process of cleaning it, the washer¬ 
man could give a clear verdict of its quality. This is an heritage from 
the earlier days of the silk trade, the washerman or Dhoba as he is 
commonly known, was considered to be the quality testing laboratory 
in the cloth business. Kantababu treasured his washerman who was 
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known as Sankar Dhopa Sardar (Sankar, the chief of the washermen) 
and paid him one gold Mohur (Rs. 16) per month, himself (Book of 
Account p. 80 of 11 Magh or 22 Janer (January), Tuesday). 


The ledger of the year (1194) gives a complete picture of the 
transactions. Only in this single instance both the account book and 
the ledger of a*year arc available. The major transactions were:— 


The Merchants 

The French Company S* Rs. 

Baisnabcharan Seal of Bara- 

bazar ,, 

Ramkanai Datta of Soota- 
nooti „ 

Mr. Grueber „ 

Sambhunath Gancsdas of 
Maldah 

Sadashib Ghosh of Faras- 
danga 

Mr. Purling of Rungpore 
Bullchund Satian of Maldah 
Mr. Ferguson 

Ramchandra Mukhopadhya 
of Chinsura 

Ramdayalbabu of Patna 
Mr. Henchman 
Kunjabeharibabu of Chinsura 
Makhanlalbabu of Baratala 
Bengal Bank (A/c Mr. Mcc) 

Ramgopal Bose of Simlia 
Darpa Narayan Ghosh of 
Farasdanga 
Bengal Bank 

Biswan ath Chakravarty of 

Santipur 

Bholanath Datta of Sutanooti 
Nilambar Seal of Burrabazar 
Ramkanai Bhattacharyya of 
Nabadwip 

Chaitanyacharan Roy and 
Trilokchandra Roy of 
Santipur 

Shibaprasad Majumdar of 
Santipur 

Mr. Udny, Chief of Maldah 


Income 


Expenditure 

6,55,405- 8- 0 

S*Rs. 

— 

5,24,930- 0-10 

a 

5,23,571- 0-10 

30,000- 0- 0 

n 

46,000- 0- 0 

58,000- 0- 0 

9* 

2,48,000- 0- 0 


a 

10,000- 0- 0 



62,000- 0- 0 

14,025- 0- 0 

a 

— 

51,600- 0- 0 

S a Rs. 

65,055- 0- 0 

19,993- 0- 0 

fi 

20,000- 0- 0 


if 

29,162- 0- 0 

2,426- 8- 0 

if 

4,193- 0- 0 

2,33,517-13-10 

if 

82,587- 5- 0 


if 

6,500- 0- 0 


if 

26,044- 0- 0 

40,000- 0- 0 

>1 

40,150- 0- 0 


» 

18,251- 0- 0 


if 

23,418- 4- 0 

2,22,660- 0- 0 

fi 

2,09,917- 7-15 



11,738- 0- 0 


if 

7,001- 0- 0 

9,500- 0- 0 

if 

9,668- 0- 0 


if 

5,000- 0- 0 

4,200- 0- 0 

3,517- 4- 0 


1,700- 0- 0 

25,005-12- 0 


84,000- 0- 0 
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The Merchants 


Income 


Expenditure 

Kartababu (Kantababu) 

S» Rs. 

1,04,368-15- 5 

S« Rs. 

90,635- 3-10 

Sari account 

9 } 

46,236-10- 0 

>1 0 

45,646-11- 5 

Jagamohan Mallick of Cal¬ 





cutta 


— 


6,034- 4- 0 

Baneswar Haider of Sutanooti 

99 

-- 

19 

9,511- 0- 0 

Kashinath Chattopadhya of 





Santipur 

99 

— 

>* 

34,088- 0- 0 

Khoja Girigar Ittapan 





Armani 

99 

... 


27,456-14-15 

Mr. Fenwick 

U 

— 


4,000- 0- 0 

Nandaram Baidyanathaji of 





Burrabazar shop 

91 

13,000- 0- 0 

« 9 

12,500- 0- 0 

Bankubehari Baboo of Chin- 





sura 

If 

3,000- 0- 0 



Chaitanyacharan Basak of 





Calcutta 

99 

10,000- 0- 0 



Nandalal Baboo of Chinsura 

99 

—_ 


3,436- 0- 0 

Mr. Furshard 

9f 

— 


22,236-13-10 

Deepchandra Saha ofMaldah 

99 

— 


5,000- 0- 0 

Gokulchandra Roy of Santi¬ 





pur 

1} 

— 


13,600- 0- 0 

Makhanlal Baboo 

19 

— 


34,104- 0- 0 

Gorachand Ghakravarty of 





Cossimbazar 

9 • 

— 


10,300- 0- 0 

Nilambar Bhar of Aatpur 

99 

- - 


12,050- 0- 0 

Mr. Bardieu (Joseph) 

i9 

— 


6,019-12- 0 

Bullchandra Satian 

99 

11,379- 0- 0 


591- 7- 0 


If the trading of Kantababu in 1787-88 was like a Nor’wester 
of Bengal which has a very higli wind speed and is often followed by 
a thunder shower, it was gone as suddenly as the Nor’wester. The 
business became so small that the years 1195 and 1196 found place in 
one account book. It is difficult to suggest a cause for this sudden 
failure but as the account book of 1194 has reference to expenses for 
medicines for the eye trouble of Kantababu, it is presumed that the 
eye trouble of Kantababu developed into some sort of illness; which 
probably laid him for sometime. Charles Chapman is found writing 
to Warren Hastings from Calcutta on the 10 August 1791, ‘Your old 
servant Kauntoo is almost upon his last legs, and has been extremely 
ill for some time past, so that I was not able to get sight of him*. 638 


■••British Museum. ADD MSS 29172 ff. 293*294. 
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Trade in the 18th Century was thoroughly dependent on personal 
factors. As soon as Kantababu became ill many big traders discon¬ 
tinued their account, the foremost of them being the French Company 
and Baisnabcharan Seal as a consequence of which the whole cotton 
cloth business became deflated. Even the European traders moved 
away except those who were trapped in by their outstanding accounts. 
There is no dqpbt about the fact that Lokenath was never very 
serious about this business as it dwindled out and he made no attempt 
to save it. The accounts of 1195 (1788-89) and 1196 (1789-90) show 
that Lokenath now an adult of 24 summers did not possess either 
the farsight or the energy of his father to save the cotton trade which 
became extremely moribund with the illness of Kantababu. After 
recovery Kantababu devoted himself in religious pursuits and tra¬ 
velled to Brindaban, Benaras and from there to Ballia to create the 
first ever religious Trust comprising the Ballia properties on 1st May 
1793. So the accounts of 1195 and 1196 can be considered to be the 
last business accounts of Kantababu. A strange coincidence indeed. 
A life long trader in different qualities, he started his career with his 
trade in silk and cotton cloth and ended it with cotton and silk cloth. 
The emphasis only was shifted from the one to the other. 

Account Book of 1195 (1788-89) 


Month Income Expenditure 


Baisakh 

S* Rs. 

22,772- 9- 0 

S* Rs. 

21,304- 0- 0 

Jaistha 


6,268- 4-10 

tt 

7,003- 4- 10 

Ashar 


27,387-11-10 

»» 

27,462-15-15 

Sravan 


15,490- 0-15 

Ji 

15,537- 0-15 

Bhadra 


51- 0- 0 

jy 

51- 0- 0 

Aswin 


7,156- 8- 0 

ti 

7,156- 8- 0 

Kartick 


28,265- 7- 0 

>5 

28,265- 7- 0 

Agrahayana 


634-12- 0 


608-14-10 

Pous 


4,455- 2- 0 

»» 

4,281-12- 0 

Magh 


942-14- 0 


1,121- 4- 0 

Falgoon 


1,371- 0- 0 

11 

1,380- Ol 0 

Chaitra 


11,191- 5- 5 

» 

11,202- 5- 5 


Total S* Ra. 

1,25,986-10- 0 

S* Rs. 

1,25,374- 7-15 
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Account Booh of 1196 (1789-90) 


Month Income Expenditure 


Baisakh 

S* Rs. 

10- 0- 0 S a Rs. # 

10- 0- 0 

Jaistha 


17- 0- 0 „ 

17- 0- 0 

Ashar 

*» 

4,963- 0- 0 „ 

4,963- 0- 0 

Sravan 

1 

J> 

32- 0- 0 ., 

32- 0- 0 

Bhadra 

M 

Nil 

Nil 

Aswin 


24- 0- 0 

24- 0- 0 

Kartick 


1,729-12- 0 „ 

576- 9-10 

Agrahayana 


1,236-15-10 „ 

4- 0- 0 

Pous 


7,856- 0- 0 „ 

6,320- 0- 0 

Magh 


667- 0- 0 „ 

2,091- 0- 0 

Falgoon 


2,695- 0- 0 ., 

5,292-15-10 

Chaitra 

M 

148-10- 0 

148-10- 0 


Total S ft Rs. 

19.379- 5-10 S“ Rs. 

19.479- 4- 0 

Grand Total of two years 

. . S“ Rs. 

1,45,365-15-10 S u Rs. 

1,44,853-11-15 


It was indeed a great change. The income of two years came to 
S a Rs. 1,45,365-15-10 and the expenditure to S a Rs. 1,44,853-11-15. 
If the accounts of 1788-89 were small enough compared to the pre¬ 
vious year with the income of Rs. 1,25,986-10-0 and expenditure 
of Rs. 1,25,374-7-15, then the accounts of 1789-90 were mosl 
insignificant indeed and of almost no concern at all being only around 
S a Rs. 19,000; even the closing balance of the concluding year was 
less than its opening balance, the actual income being Rs. 19,379- 
5-10 and the expenditure Rs. 19,479-4-0. This account in all pro¬ 
bability suggests the final closing of the cotton cloth business. The 
pattern is the same as the closing of the silk trade. There also the 
amount of business was drastically cut and the trading was finally 
closed on a small account. The only other reason for closing this 
business besides the illness of Kantababu can be traced in the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Permanent Settlement. It became necessary there¬ 
fore to devote much time in the development of land and land settle¬ 
ments. Lokenath Nandy was trained to become an expert in this 
line. It was quite natural that more time would be devoted to this 
new line of business which necessitated the curtailing of other pre¬ 
occupations. To say that the commercial endeavour was sacrificed at 
the altar of the new system may sound to be romantically hyperbolic, 
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but its truth cannot be denied. That the trading communities gradua¬ 
lly turned towards land and gave up their usual business is neverthe¬ 
less true to a great extent. The fact that often escapes notice is that 
the people who pursued the new Permanent Settlement, considered 
this to be a new commercial line and toiled for its success. It was 
much later that ‘the Zamindari 5 became a lucrative proposition and 
a few of those connected with it sometimes became easy-going and 
idle. It can therefore be said with certainty that the advent of the 
Permanent Settlement along with the illness of Kantababu was the 
main reason for stopping the trade in cotton cloth. The cotton trade 
of Kantababu can therefore be said to have ended in 1790. 

In 1788-89 and 1789-90 though the business was very much re¬ 
duced the articles of trade were the same. The rates were somewhat 
enhanced. Kantababu traded in the cloths known as Farasdanga, 
Harially produced in Haripal. Baptas of different kinds of which the 
Laxmipuri Bapta was the most expensive, Khasas also came from 
different places, Santipuri came from Santipur and Patnai came from 
Patna. Daccai cloth from Dacca included the famous mulmull which 
was also produced in other places as well. There is no trade of Malda 
cloths unless the ‘Sati picket’ means Sari packets from Maldah, 
Kutni were sold regularly which were probably cotton fibres. Clothes 
known as Hasim, Puncliowa, Mamadi, Foonicut, Humum were also 
transacted. Given below are the rates of some of the varieties 
of cloths: 


Laxmipuri Khasa 

■10,v2 

cubits 

S»Rs. 

3- 8- 0 

Kagmari Khasa 

40 v 2 

35 

n *3 

7- 0- 0 

[agannalhpur Khas 

40*2 


33 " 

14- 0- 0 

Nadia Khasa 

40x2 

• * 

n 

19- 0- 0 

Mugda Khasa 

20x2 

3' 

•• 91 

3- 8- 0 

Khasa Chliapnai (Printed ?) 

20x2 

33 

•3 3 3 

0- 4- 0 

ttirbhum Gurrahs 

30x2 


3' 99 

2- 0- 0 

Ninni Gurrahas 

30x2 

)« 

93 33 

5- 0- 0 

Humum 

20x2 

33 

>3 •> 

4- 2- 0 

Daccai Mulmull 

40x2 

3' 

33 59 

14- 0- 0 

Santipuri Mulmull 

40x2 

33 

33 *3 

8-0-0 

Harially Mulmull 

40x2 

j; 

>3 33 

7-8-0 

Hurially Ajtai 

20x2 

33 

99 99 

5- 0- 0 

Patnai Mamadi 

40x2 

39 

59 99 

3-12- 0 
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Foonicut (?) 

Segumali Romall 
Dacca! White Romalls 
Chelli Reshamdhari 
(Silk cloth with velvet border) 
Santipuri Silk 


(silk) each 




1» )t 


7- 4- 0 
(i- 0- 0 
5-12- 0 


20x3 cubits 


0 


8 - 8-0 
13- 0- 0 


Even in these lean times there were nine Europeans, one Ar¬ 
menian, one Arab and one Mughal (Inbas) who traded regularly. 


Now all the major payments were made in notes sometimes 
called the ‘Hindusthan notes’ bearing such numbers as ‘714 D’ or 
‘3457 D*. Ramkrisna Mallick, Madan Mohan Pandit, Krisnath Roy 
etc. were the important merchants in the Indian side. The Europeans 
generally traded in all types of cotton cloth but Inbas Mughal had 
his business only in Daccai Tanjibs. All payments to and from him 
were transacted in gold Mohurs (S a Rs. 16 per Mohur) and the 
balance was paid in Rupees. On 19 Jaistha 1195 corresponding 
to 29 May 1788 Inbas Mughal paid for Daccai Tanjibs, S* Rs. 64 
in four Mohurs, Silver S a Rs. 8 and in paise Re. 1 equalling to S a 
Rs. 73. 


(«) Lime: 

It is rather curious to find that a merchant who did extensive 
trade in silk, salt and cotton cloth was also interested in the supply of 
chunam or lime to the Company. The only explanation can be that 
it was perhaps a very lucrative proposition, to be pursued by Kanta- 
babu and later by his brother Narsing. 

After several unsuccessful attempts Kantababu at last succeeded 
in supplying lime to the Company in 1774. ‘Cantoo’s proposal for 
the supply of Nuddea Chunam read, T am ready to pay for the 
chunam of Ukhra etc. which is now ready, agreeably to the under¬ 
written terms; provided it is weighed at 80 sicca per seer and by the 
Bahra or computation. 

Arcot Rs. 40 per 100 maunds for shell chunam 

A Rs. 27 -do- ,, stone Chunam’ 
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‘Agreed that they be accepted and that the Naib be directed 
to cause the Delivery of it, our Treasury accounts for the month of 
Fagun having been prepared.’ 684 

The amount supplied cannot be known from this extract, nei¬ 
ther the amount of business transacted. The two types of lime and 
their rates are jhe items of interest. 

On 20 June 1776 Narsing Babu imported by boat 400 Mds. of 
chunain from Samgungc with a book value of Rs. 140 583 and paid 
duties of Rs. 3-8-0, the Rowanna number being 2673. A few months 
later Narsing Babu imported 3000 Mds. of chunam to Calcutta by 
boat from Dengabally and Cadamatty valued at Rs. 1050. He 
brought 2000 Mds. from Dengabally paying a duty of Rs. 7-12-0 
and 1000 Mds. from Cadamatty for which the duty was Rs. 8-12-0. 
The number of the Rowannas were 745, 746 on 20 December 1776. 
On 20 July Narsing Baboo is recorded to have imported 200 Mds. 
of chunam from Samnagore to Murshidabad valued at Rs. 70 and 
paid a duty of Rs. 1 -12-0, the Rowannah number being 3054. 688 
Thus it is found that the price of 100 Mds. of chunam or lime was 
Rs. 35 uniformly throughout the year. This was probably the quality 
for which Kantababu offcied Rs. 40 per 100 mds. So Kantababu 
seems to have kept a clear profit of Rs. 5 per 100 mds. As it is not 
possible to know the quantity he delivered it will not be possible to 
calculate the profit he made in this commodity. 

What appears to be strange is that the Appendices of the Board 
of Trade gives a list of price of building materials where the price of 
chunam on 26 March 1776 has been given as Rs. 90 per hundred 
Mds. If this is true then Narsing Nandy earned a minimum profit 
of Rs. 50 per 100 mds. which seems to be more probable. In the 18th 
century no trader made a move unless the profit was substantial. It 
is also clear that Narsing Nandy quoted the uniform price of 
Rs. 35 merely to pay less custom charges. 

‘"Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 29th April 1774, p. 421. 

“•IOR. Misc. Revenue Proceedings, Customs Appendix of 20th June 177f>. 

*«/* id. of 20th December 1776 & 20th July 1777. 
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The cos is of the building materials are given below: 


1. Brick 

Rs. 

7-8-0 per 

1000 for 25000 

Rs. 

187-8-0 

2. Chunam 

91 

90-0-0 „ 

100 mds. 300 Mds. 

»9 

270-0-0 

3. Soorkcy 

>1 

7-8-0 „ 

100 mds. 900 mds. 

•„ 

67-8-0 

4. Timbers for Brains 

s s 

18-0-0 each 

20 pcs. 

99 

360-0-0 

5. Straw 

SI 

12-0-0 each Pon 

97 Gawans 

99 

129-5-0 

6. Bamboo 

99 

14-0-0 100 

400 pcs. 

91 

56-0-0 

7. Jute 

1* 

2-4-0 mautul 

5 Mds. 

99 

11-4-0 


A general price rise between 1774 and 1776 is also perhaps 
indicated if we compare the tender of Kantababu to the prices 
prevailing in 1776, though the rise from Rs. 40 per 100 maunds to 
Rs. 90 per hundred maunds seems to be rather a stiff increase. 

It will be interesting to conclude the lime trade with a compa¬ 
rison with the present day prices. 

In 1973 the price for 100 Mds. of Shell clninam—Rs. 2,000. 

and ,, „ 100 Mds. of Stone chunam—Rs. 700. 

(mi) Metals , precious stones and stones: 

The earliest record of metal purchase by the English Company 
is recorded in 1753 when Russian and Gottenburg iron were pur¬ 
chased. The people involved in this transaction were Coja Solomon, 
Gorandass Dutt, William Mackett, Bcrjoo Haggara and Gereydhur 
Dutta. The Russian iron was purchased at G. Rs. 5-11-7 per maund, 
and the Gottenburg iron was purchased at C. Rs. 6- 2-7 per maund. 

The Russian iron 1000 Mds. were sold at G. Rs. 8375 
or @ Rs. 8-2-0 to Rs. 8-8-0 per Md. 
and the Gottenburg iron 1800 Mds. were sold at G. Rs. 16137 
or @ 8-12-0 to Rs. 9-5-0 per Md. 

Those involved in the sale were Rogar Drake, Birjoo Haggara 
and William Mackett. The total sale came to G. Rs. 24512. 688 


It is interesting to find Kantababu selling copper to the Com- 

5,7 Thc Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of26th March 1776, p. 88. 
**• Home Dept. Public Proceedings of 5th October 1753, p. 647. 
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pany in 1776. He supplied in his own name 40 maunds of copper and 
in the name of his brother Krisnachandra 120 maunds of copper of 
two varieties. The details arc as under:— 

Gantoo Baboo 40 Mds. of copper (ri) 69 Rs. 2,760-0- 

Kistnarhund 40 „ „ „ (a) 69 ,, 2,760-0 

-do- B0 „ „ ., (tv 74/0 „ 5,960-0 

' 160 Mds. of copper 11,480-0-0 

Kantababu was not much interested in this line of trade as he 
is not found indulging in it again. He is however found importing 
Brass-plates from Cutwa by boat on 20 May 1777. The plates were 
valued at Rs. 422-8-0 paying a duty of Rs. 10-9-0 and having Row- 
annah number 2612. Though recorded as 20 May the boat cither 
anived or started on 9 January 1777 which is the date noted in the 
records. 840 

‘Kissen Gaunt Baboo’ imported Johara, sarrys etc. 60 pieces 
from Cougray (Khagra) valued at Rs. 495 paying a duty of Rs. 12- 
6-5 having a Rowanna number 938 on 10 August 1776. Narsing 
Baboo imported 1560 precious stones and 240 stone boxes from 
Azimgunge valued at Rs. 225 paying a duty of Rs. 5-10-0 having a 
Rowannah No. 951 on 20 August 1776. m 

*Jahars or Johrr came from the word Jaharat meaning precious 
stones. Both the brothers were sending precious stones to Calcutta, 
no doubt with the object of selling them. Unfortunately as the re¬ 
cords are incomplete it is not possible to trace how long the two 
brothers traded in this object. Narsing was however more adventu¬ 
rous. He had already launched into a transaction with Henchman for 
selling raw silk in England with the backing of a Banker of 
Murshidabad, Birjoo Poundreh and continued independent busi¬ 
ness particularly in jewels, precious and semi-precious stones from 
1187 to 1189 (1780-82). Narsingbabu became very successful at first 
and his account with Birjoo Poundrah swelled to four lakhs of Rupees. 

IOR, Bengal Journal and Ledgers, Journal of 1774-75 July a/c., p. 87. 

M0 IOR. Bengal Miscl. Revenue Proceedings. Customs Appendix of 20th May 1777. 

Ml Ibid., of 20th December 1776. 
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Then came the crash. In 1790-91 Narsingbabu was ruined and 
escaped to Brindaban. 548 

(to) Food grains , Spices , Edibles etc. 0 

Radhakrisna Nandy in his small shop sold rice, ghee, sugar, 
salt and other edibles. There is no evidence that Kantababu continu¬ 
ed to keep this shop. He took up quite early in his career the whole- 
selling of foodgrains. Before he could establish himself in this trade 
he suffered heavy loss by the disturbances of 1763, when Nawab 
Mirkasim confiscated some of his boats carrying foodgrains. When the 
Company started paying for damages, Kantababu received restitution 
for his loss in his own name in 1774-75. 


Account Compensation for losses suffered In 1763 by tbe Natives 


Kissnocaunt 

Doss on a/c Self—June account 

Rs. 

16-3-6 


-do- 

-do- „ 

99 

1,590-13-0 

1,607-5-6 

-do- 

August „ 

if 

16- 8-6 


-do- 

-do- ,, 

*f 

1,590-13-0 

1,607-5-6 


Kantababu thus received Rs. 3214-11-0 by the way of restitu¬ 
tion. The same account also notes payment to Kantababu on account 
of goods sold, to the tune of Rs. 2346-11-6 in September account. 
These goods were delivered on 2 June 1774 and were accepted as 
under: To Goods Condition Sale Rs. 2578-12-9 minus discount 
232-1-3, Rs. 2346-11-6 agreeable to the conditions of sale.* 43 It will 
be very difficult to suggest what merchandise Kantababu was selling. 
Two remote possibilities suggest that they could be the price for 
‘some produce of the land*. The first reason of this conjecture rises 
from a report presented to the Revenue Department on 5th June 
1776 entitled—‘The main Productions of Bengal*. The items may be 
presented as summarised: 

1. Cotton called capposs produced in great quantity fit only 
for the manufacture of fine clothes though the cloth imported from 
Bombay being stronger in its texture is of much more general use. 

* 4 * Supreme Court Suit, Raja Hurrynath Roy -w- Shyamchum Nandy and Others 
(1825-1832). 

841 IOR. Bengal Journal and Ledgers of 1774-75, June & August accounts, pp. 70 & 
106 and September accounts, p. 121. 
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2. Sugar was one of the staple articles of Bengal and 
considerable trade in it was carried on with Madras, the Malabar 
Coast, Bombay, Surat, Lundy (?), Muscat and other ports of the 
Persian Gulf. Now the manufacture is in decline as sugar is now im¬ 
ported from Benaras and candied sugar from China. The merchants 
bring the sugar from China through Batavia where they take other 
Bengal produces The Board decided that the sugar trade to be im¬ 
proved much beyond its former lines. 

3. GofTcc and Pepper now imported from the coast of Malabar 
and Mocha might easily be produced in Bengal as also Indigo which 
is now brought from Upper India. 

4. Hemp might be so far improved as to supersede the use of 
coir cables made from the fibres of the Cocoa tree (meaning obvious¬ 
ly coconut tree) and common all over India. 

5. Opium, now chiefly confined to the Bahar province might 
be produced in many ports of the country. 544 In Bengal Opium 
was produced in Rangpur, Baharbund, Malda and Purnea districts 
(Gov. Genl. in Council Proceedings of 2nd May 1777). The Gover¬ 
nor General entered into a contract with J. Wilton for Opium plan¬ 
tations in Bhagalpur, Havcli, Mongyr, Purnea, Rangpur and Bahar¬ 
bund for the year ending on 31 August 1777 (Gov. Genl. in Council 
Progs, of 6th June 1777). 

Kantababu almost lived up to the report by supplying all the 
commodities stated above. Apart from supplying cloth by cartloads 
and boatloads he also supplied cotton or capposs to the Company in 
July 1774. The account records ‘Cantoo Baboo supplied 235-10-10 
Mds. Cotton at the rate of Rs. 21/12’, amounting to Rs. 5,117-0-3. 645 
Kantababu made the fullest use of trading by boats and his commo¬ 
dities used the water-ways of Bengal quite frequently. His trade 
in foodgrains and edibles was not restricted to the Company but 

(?) Gould this be Sunda a port in South Java or Landi Kotal a prosperous city 
near Peshwar in Pakistan ? 

444 Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 5th June 1776, pp. 1513-1530. 

• 4S IOR. Bengal Journal and Ledgers, Ledger of 1774-75, p. 187. 
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traversed to all the ports of the country. As he operated from his 
native land, Cossimbazar, he enjoyed the particular facilities of its 
port which was at the time the most important inland port of lower 
Bengal. He could very easily connect the great river to arrive at 
Dacca, or go straight northward to Patna and Rajmahal, or connect 
the tributaries to get his merchandise to or from Burdwan, or go 
down by river all the way to Calcutta. The efficient 'use of the river- 
system will be amply proved from the table below, which will give a 
chronological description of the trading, the ports of embarkation 
and disembarkation and the custom duties paid in the respective 
commodities. To give an idea about the frequency of transport some 
of the informations regarding the sale of salt, silk and cotton cloth will 
have to be repeated. 

Unfortunately the full information in this field is lacking as the 
papers are not complete otherwise a very interesting study could have 
been possible. From a cursory glance over the table, one is 
amazed at the agility of the family which carried such a comprehen¬ 
sive trading by using the water ways. An examination of the cargoes 
and the destinations will show how carefully the movement was 
planned. The cargoes to Dacca and Narayangungc were so efficiently 
organised that they always had a lucrative return cargo on board. 
Lokenath’s name was used only once and that of Baisnabchurn 
thrice, otherwise the 40 listed cargoes moved in the name of the three 
brothers, Krisnakanta or Kantababu, Narsing and Goculchandra 
or Gorachand. In course of 30 months (June 1775 to December 
1777) Kantababu had 66 boatloads of goods moved. Thus having on 
an average more than two boats (actual 2.2) move per month. Their 
trade comprised almost of everything. Starting with rice, salt, wheat, 
Succar (sugar), Sedgec (Fuller’s earth), Jaggree (fine molasses), 
Carcutch (rock salt), mustard seed and paddy, they even dealt with 
large amounts of tobacco, counter seed, horse gram, betelnut and 
lime, ending by boat loads of silk and cotton clothes, raw silk, piece 
goods and even such specialised items as jewels, precious stones, 
stone boxes and even brass plates. The cargo of oranges from Dacca 
to Calcutta in the Deccmber-January of 1775-76 must have been 
considered to be a very exotic cargo. 
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Apart from the variety the total amount of the value is not 
inconsiderable. It has been possible to establish that in the case of lime 
the valuation given for the custom’s duty was almost half the actual 
price. It is not known whether this was the usual practice regarding 
all commodities or done only in the case of lime. Only a lew commo¬ 
dities can be checked. On the 8 May 1776 some of the prices were 
as under: 


1. Fine Rice — Rs. 1 -fi-0 per Mnuntl 

2. Ghee (Supeiior)— „ 10-0-0 

3- Tobacco - „ 2-0-0 ,, 

T Sail - „ 1-9-0 „ 

Thus it is possible to find that Ba isnabcharan’s 100 mds. tobacco 
valued at Rs. 93-8-0 was undervalued. Tobacco attracted the maxi¬ 
mum amount of Custom duty of 30% so there was a tendency of 
under valueing. The tobacco cargo of Kanlababu also according 
to the above prices was undervalued. The rice cargoes were generally 
valued in a proper manner. Valuation of commodities was not at all 
easy as they differed greatly from place to place. The rice from Patna 
was different in price from the rice of Burdwan or Murshidabad. The 
prices differed even at very short distances. The undernoted valua¬ 
tions arc from places around Patna, and available at Re. 1 /- only. 519 



Purgunnah 

Purgunnah 

Purgunnah 

Purgunnah 


Mulkey 

Balliah 

Boosany 

Mulgidporc 

Barley 

Mds. 5- 0- 0 

Mds. 5-20- 0 

Mds. 6- 0- 0 

Mds. 4- 0- 0 

Wheat 

„ 2-10- 0 

„ 2-10- 0 

3- 0- 0 

2-20- 0 

fioojra 

5- 0- 0 


6- 0- 0 

.. — 

Addas 

„ 4- 0- 0 

„ 5-20- 0 

?» ~ ” 

„ 4-0-0 

Aurhar 

3-20- 0 

„ 3-20- 0 

„ 4- 0- 0 

„ 3-10- 0 

Pease 

,, - - 

4-15- 0 


„ 4- 0- 0 


The lack of communications created these differences and the 
intelligent trader took the fullest advantage of such backward areas. 

There are evidences to show that Kantababu used the boat for 


“•Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade of 8th May 1776, p. 153. 
“•Proceedings of the Comptrolling Committee of Revenue of 25th May 1772, 

OOI 
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trading purpose quite early in his career. At least seven of the total 
Permits or Rowannahs were granted to him between 10 August and 
9 September of 1766. One has to remember that Kantababu did 
not embark on his salt business till 1768 or late 1767 at the earliest. 
It is possible therefore that Kantababu continued the trade of whole¬ 
selling foodgrains by boat from the beginning of his career. The 
first two of those old permits were used to transport jewellery and 
precious stones and the rest for importing rice and wheat to Calcutta. 

Even at the low rate of valuation of many of the commodities, 
the business done by boats will easily reach over Rs. 35,000. If the 
prices of the items where no valuation have been given are considered, 
the total will go over Rs. 40,000. At prevailing market prices this 
could mean to be worth over Rs. 80,000, if it is considered only 50% 
of the value. 

The only instance when Kantababu tried liis hand in the trade 
of spices was when lie imported a tiny consignment of cardamom 
from Maldah on 16 April 1774. 550 Either the goods were not satis¬ 
factory or the profit was low as Kantababu never again attempted to 
bring “Maldahi Elacli”. Yet today it is really interesting news that 
cardamom could be grown in Maldah. 

While continuing his trade in salt, silk and cotton Kantababu 
carried his wholcsclling business by boatloads also, this only proves 
the versatility of the man who successfully traded throughout his life 
and amassed a large fortune. 

Closing Remarks 

Closing this Chapter V which has been the major chapter of 
this study, it might be fitting to remark that Kantababu’s life had 
two definite divisions. These two divisions may be broadly termed 
as commercial and political. His status and social domination was 
the result of his success in both these fields. His commercial life was 
the result of his experience as a trader and was therefore ingrained 

'“Ledger of Kantababu of 1180 (1773-74), p. 70. 
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in his early career. It was the necessity of preserving his commercial 
activities that he first needed the political shelter. Later he fully 
realised its advantages and not only increased his trading activities 
but also took a more serious part in the politics of the time. Thus it 
is found that though he was capable of amassing wealth and creating 
well established lucrative business even before 1772, it became 
necessary for him to become politically activated merely to maintain 
and preserve them. 

The contrast in his salt and silk business demonstrates the 
advantages of political shelter very clearly. The salt business which 
was established through his own endeavours became a very fine and 
lucrative trade. As Kantababu established this trade himself he never 
considered that any political support would be necessary. This lack 
of farsight at least once in his life completely ruined his salt trade 
which after running so well from 1768 to 1776 had to be ultimately 
given up in 1777. This lesson paid Kantababu a good dividend in 
his silk trade when he took the fullest advantage of his political 
position. He involved Company officers in private trade with him 
and so in the Company’s trade reaped a rich dividend. He saw the 
signs of a slump and closed his silk trade at his own will gradually 
without incurring any loss, much earlier than anybody who realised 
the forthcoming bad days of this trade. Politics here acted as an um¬ 
brella to shelter him against the severe onslaught of the time. It was 
between 1774 and 1780 that Kantababu reaped the maximum 
benefit almost without trouble. 

Only after the departure of Hastings in 1785 Kantababu revived 
and had a sudden and huge swing at the cotton cloth trade, but was 
immediately involved in bigger things that were brewing closely. 
He did not hesitate to close the cotton cloth business immediately 
and get ready to become a whole time Zamindar under the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. It is really curious to find how the tables were 
cleared and the debris of trade dumped into the waste-paper bins, 
to welcome the new system. 

The Fifth Chapter has therefore fully discussed all the com- 
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mercial activities of Kantababu. Before concluding it will be neces¬ 
sary to discuss what social status was achieved by him through his 
commercial success or before becoming the banian to the Governor 
in 1772. This will complete the picture of his early career and will be 
discussed in the next Chapter. 

Even if a cursory view is taken of the trading of Kantababu one 
cannot but be impressed by the fantastic figures. These were the 
results of his single handed effort when he only had the members of 
his family to assist him. 

In the production of salt he started with the production figure 
of Rs. 2,26,405-4-0 in 1769-70. Throughout the troubled times of 
1772 to 1774 he continued his production which totalled to Mds. 
4,58,340-12-0 which at the rate of Rs. 86 per 100 mds. comes to 
Rs. 3,94,173-0-0. Thus Kantababu maintained the production of 
of Rs. 1,31,000-0-0 per year on an average. His wholeselling of salt 
only for two years saw Mds. 5,46,362 being despatched at the rate 
of Rs. 183.58 Arcot Rupees per 100 maunds which comes to 
Rs. 10,03,011.36. His salt transactions from 1769 to 1776 only, in¬ 
volved Kantababu in doing business at least in a minimum sum of 
Rs. 16,23,589 which was by far the best performance. As the banian 
of the Governor General he was not only considered as the first 
native citizen of Calcutta, but he was also the most important salt 
trader during these years. If the figures of 1768-1769 and 1770-1771 
which are not available are added to this sum, his total involvement 
will easily reach 20 lakhs of Rupees. 

Kantababu was able to achieve this success when he was simul¬ 
taneously Revenue Farming and trading in silk and other commo¬ 
dities. 

The silk figures need be repeated here to assess the measure of 
his success. 

1774- 75 Total involvement S a Rs. 11,18,818-11-0 

1775- 76 „ „ 2,91,956- 4- 0 

1776- 77 „ „ 5,83,165- 0- 0 

1777- 78 „ „ 2,46,031- 4- 0 

1778- 79 „ „ 1,70,118- 4- 0 

1779- 80 „ „ 1,23,930- 0- 0 
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The total involvement comes to Rs. 26,34,019-7-0 Sicca Rupees. 
It must be remembered that this was his business with the Company 
only and his private trading which was considerable *vill have to be 
added to this figure. His Ledger of 1179-1180 gives an account of 
Rs. 2,38,522. If only two lakhs of Sicca Rupees can be considered 
to be his average transaction then from 1772 to 1780 another 
Rs. 16,00,000 will have to be added which will create the Grand 
total of over Sicca Rupees 42 lakhs in eight years, the average being 
a little over Sicca Rupees 5 lakhs and 25 thousand per year. 

That such a figure is not at all impossible is proved by his trad¬ 
ing in cotton goods, where in the year 1785-86 his total transac¬ 
tions reached an all time high of Rs. 21,42,282-6-3. 

/ 

Even at the fag end of his career he produced in 1789 Filature 
silk to the tune of Mds. 330. The Appendices of the Board of Trade 
of 9 November 1790 record the filature silk price to Rs. 10-5-3 per 
seer as the prices prevailing on 31 October 1790. Even at Rs. 10 per 
seer (Rs. 400 per Maund) the price of 330 Mds. will easily be 
Rs. 1,32,000 and more. 

By totalling the known figures only it is found that from 1770 
to 1790 Kantababu’s transactions in salt and silk would reach a 
figure of over a crore of Rupees. Such a performance for any trader 
is an achievement in itself. This was even more so in the case of 
Kantababu who continued Revenue farming and managing his own 
properties. All the time he remained a successful Banian to the 
Governor General. Even by his trading performance alone Kanta¬ 
babu undoubtedly stands out as an outstanding figure in 18th 
Century Bengal. 



CHAPTER VI 


HIS SOCIETY 1742-1772 

• 

Kantababu lived in one of the most interesting periods of Bengal 
history. He saw the death of the social order that was prevalent in 
his time and the birth, growth and development of another that 
ushered in enlightenment and modern behaviour. He was a man 
of the new age and by his efficiency and perseverance, took the 
fullest advantage of the new times; yet his moorings were in the past, 
his training and habits were carved out from an older way of living. 
This contradiction marks him out quite distinctly when compared 
with the other successful men of his times. His adventure into new 
lines of trade and commerce preserving the traditional family 
business was the manifestations of his outer self. In personal attitude 
he was a conservative, religious and conventional, who scrupulously 
shunned the show of wealth and advised his descendants never to 
do it. The values of the middle class were dominant in him and 
in spite of the acquisition of a large fortune he never lost his equili¬ 
brium. 

The development of his character was undoubtedly the result 
of his earlier life. The fourth generation of a merchant family who 
had settled in Gossimbazar but went to their old Burdwan society 
of‘Fifty two villages’ every- time to find a bride for the fanlily; the 
brides were thus always aliens in a strange land for the first few 
years. Kantababu was not satisfied with the thatched roof cottages, 
the small shop or the merchant status of his father, who was quite 
complacent about his position and spent his spare time in flying kites. 
Even during his father’s life time Kantababu made his presence felt 
and purchased several properties from 1742, though they were of 
small value. He made it absolutely clear even in those early days that 
his interest was to improve the social status of the family further. His 
intention of investing in profitable ventures became the new idealism. 
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Kantababu in 1742 therefore was pushing his own image up the 
social ladder, by acquiring properties and gaining leadership by 
simply becoming the lessor of cultivating lands which he purchased. 
He closely watched the trouble that his father was getting into. On 
the death of his father in 1754 he immediately took action that saved 
both the family and the business. 

r 

It will be evident from the various facts presented in connection 
with the silk trade of Kantababu that in 1754 he was a man of 
substance and honour. In truth, one of the primary necessities of the 
Banian was his capacity to invest money and this he had in abundance 
when he became the Banian to Warren Hastings. That his position 
was solvent was proved by his purchase of the Zamindary in Cool- 
beria Parganas on 10 April 1756. His social status undoubtedly 
improved with those of his master, who virtually became fully 
responsible for the Company’s silk trade. It is not difficult to assume 
what help Kantababu rendered in this field. Hastings’ success in 
reviving the Company’s trade was most certainly to some extent due 
to his Banian. 

Many stories circulated freely about the capture of Hastings 
by the Nawab in June 1756 and his rescue by Kantababu. Many 
scholars have considered this factor only, as the reason for his wealth, 
which according to their mistaken view, was practically a gift from 
Hastings as a recompense for his life. They did not consider that 
Hastings was released on bail and lived in the Cossimbazar Factory 
for some time, before he departed to join Colonel Clive in Falta in 
the month of December 1756. Kantababu had certainly shown great 
courage by risking himself by the offer of bail for a person who had 
incurred the dissatisfaction of the Nawab. His success was the result 
of the dogged determination in his character which is evident from 
time to time. At the fort of Bijaygarh in 1781, once again he is seen 
trying to save the family of Chait Singh from dishonour in the cold 
winter night, going without food for the whole day and night at an 
advanced age. 


The social life of an ordinary Hindu Bengali did not have much 
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scope of communication. The end of the day’s work was always 
signalled by the religious chantings of the Sankirtan parties and the 
sound of Mridangas and Kartalis that accompanied it. Little time 
was then left for a working man to walk home to complete his 
elaborate evening ablutions and religious worships and get ready for 
the evening meal before darkness fell. Lamps burnt to dispel the 
difficulty of the night, but little work could be done in their light. 
The day began early. The morning ablutions and the worship of 
Deity was followed by taking some food, after which they put on 
their outdoor dressing. The dressing for outdoor was completely 
different from the dress at home. At home it was always a dhoti and 
light urani, in winter it was sometimes a Matka chadar or at the 
most a woollen banian. Shawls at this time were a thing to be 
acquired and almost never to be used by an ordinary middle class 
Bengali. From the various documents a very clear picture of the 
Bengali can be framed. These documents were presented by a 
person, for registration who represented the seller. The description 
of this man including his dress and ornaments has been made a part 
of the document. From these it is known that everybody wore a 
turban in their head. All had their ears pierced and some wore 
ornaments there. The material of the ear ornament varied, some¬ 
times it was silver, or copper or brass. There was one person with 
silver, several with copper and a few with brass or some other 
baser material. None of these men were clean shaven. Most of them 
had moustaches, quite a few of them, beards which were cut in a 
different shape than the Muslims. In their dress, manner and move¬ 
ment the early 18th Century Hindu Bengali made themselves as 
different as possible from the Muslim. The two communities lived 
within the bounds of their religion, often peacefully, coming into 
contact from time to time for various types of commercial and 
political transactions, helped each other sincerely, sometimes with 
devotion, but never transgressed their social barriers. 

The Bengali Hindu compartmentalised his life. His private and 
public life were completely set apart, there was no relation between 
the two. In his public life the Hindu was amenable to pressures but 
in his private life he was extremely strict. In Cossimbazar the fear 
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of the Muslim rulers who were reputed for their habit of snatching 
away beautiful girls, made the Hindus even more conservative. Not 
knowing who might be an informer each family lived dike an island. 
Even the Hindu families did not convcise with each other beyond 
the essential, this led to the practice of the ladies meeting at the tank, 
nearby pond or river when they went to wash themselves and to 
carry home the drinking water. The Hindu Bengali therefore laid a 
special piiority for acquiring a private watering place, a private pond 
or tank. This gave him a feeling of added security as the women did 
not have to go out for water or washing. 

Tn Cossimbazar most of the Hindus were Baisnabs and followers 
of the Lord Chaitanva; there wcie a lew Sliaibailcs and Saktas or 
worshippers of Siva and Shakti also. Though among the Mussalmans 
the Sliias were predominant in Bengal, the Sunnis were not heavily 
outnumbered. The Sufi cult gained popularity influencing education, 
culture and administration. 

The lack of social communication between the Hindu and the 
Muslim did not create any problem as there was good public rela¬ 
tions. The Muslim were yet the rulers and they were quite satisfied 
with that status. The officers at the registration of sale deeds accepted 
them written only in Bengali language if the amount of the money 
was not significant but insisted on a two language document first 
written in Persian, the court language and then in Bengali when the 
amount of money was considerable. 

Then there was a stir in the pond. The banks not only collapsed 
but a river flowed through it. The Battle of Plasscy ended the secluded 
lives of the Bengal villages. The light of the European culture and 
education and the revival of the Sanskrit became particularly bene¬ 
ficial to the Bengali Hindu. As a result of which they gradually 
became changed persons, their communication improved, their 
belief in their own religion became stronger, they stai ted becoming 
the neighbours of the western learning. 

Probably the conclusions are hasty, as Plasscy could not beget 
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these results overnight; yet Plassey sowed the seed which flowered 
into the great Banyan tree opening the gates to science and industry 
and lighting up our own jewels of the Sanskrit teachings, ofliterature, 
Astronomy and Mathematics. In time Bengal came to know printing 
and newspaper, a Bengali grammar and dictionary were prepared— 
all by the foreigners. 

i 

What a contrast in the politics of the post-Plassey days with the 
vestiges of the stagnant society that were still present. Though deadly 
serious and earnest the movements appear to be the aimless mano¬ 
euvring of the sightless. Immediately after Plassey Nawab Siraj-ud- 
Dowlah was captured, imprisoned and murdered at the instigation of 
the new Nawab’s son, Sadiq Ali Khan, otherwise known as Miran. 

Kantababu received his political training during this period. He 
could watch the performance from close quarters and from time to 
time meet the officials of the Nawab in his capacity as the Banian to 
the chief and a well known merchant of the area. 

As the head of a Hindu undivided family lie looked after his 
brothers. The tliiid brother Krisnachandra, was one of the most 
intelligent. Kantababu got him the post of the Company's gomostha 
for Silk in the Santipur Aurang in 1754. After some experience there 
he joined the firm of Jagat Seth in Murshidabad. In 1771 he is 
found to have become the accountant-gomastha of Jagat Seth. He 
looked after the affairs of Hastings, during the absence of Kantababu 
who had taken a long holiday to visit Puri in 1763-64. He resumed 
his service with Jagat Seth later, dying sometime around 1774. 
Unfortunately nothing is known about his family. 

The fourth brother Nrisingha popularly called Naising was 
the favourite of Kantababu. He looked into the silk business of the 
family and soon earned the name of merchant. The eldest son of 
Narsing, Baisnabcharan was one of the efficient members of the 
family and Kantababu contemplated of adopting him before his son 
was born. The youngest son of Narsing, Jugalcharan was for ever a 
sickly child and died in or around 1760. 
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Joyram the second brother ‘was deficient in intellect’ so he 
stayed at home, the other brothers agreeing to look after him. 
Joyram much later in life suddenly decided to marry* had two sons 
of whom one, Gurucliaran survived. He died a year before Kanta- 
babu’s death (1793). His name springs up suddenly a couple of 
times in the different Revenue records in connection with the 
allegations of trying to extract money from people in the name of 
Kantababu. 

Goculchandra the youngest of the brothers was the most fickle 
also. It was in his name that the Salt mahals weie first taken. It was 
by manipulating him that Krisnananda Sircar tried to show the 
involvement of Kantababu in Bisnupur and Patchet. Kantababu got 
him appointed in the Amin Daftar and settled him in Calcutta. 
Gocul also known as Gorachand died in 1799. 

Gurucharan, a nephew, was for so many years considered to 
be the son of Goculchandra. Now it has been established that Guru¬ 
charan was the son of Joyram who stayed in Calcutta with his uncle 
Goculchandra. His lack of moorings was fully reflected in his two 
younger sons Shyamchaian and Ramcharan who instituted ja civil 
suit against the only son of Lokenath for the division of the property 
in 1820 and lost the suit after proti acted litigation. 

In 1760 Kantababu was so settled that he decided to marry 
a second time and indeed did so by marrying Anangamanjari 
of village Kurumba in north Burdwan. His social status as a ‘Baboo’ 
was already established and the huge tank that he received as the 
dowry came to be known as ‘Baburpukur’. Lokenath Nandy was born 
in 1764. Kantababu had two daughters also, called Jamunamani 
and Gungamani. They were both younger to Lokenath. 

Hastings continued to be chief of Cossimbazar up to 1763. 
Kantababu looked after his horses and things when he left for 
Calcutta. This was probably the usual custom. When he accompanied 
his master to Calcutta the properties of Hastings in Cossimbazar 
were looked after by Narsing. Kantababu’s first visit to Calcutta with 
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Hastings was in 1760. Then he accompanied Hastings from time to 
time and in 1763 he stayed for a longer time. When he went to Puri 
in Orissa during 1763-64 he left his third brother Krisnachandra in 
Calcutta to look after Hastings’ work in his stead. Such system are 
still prevalent when the substitute does the work but acquires no 
right, as if the original incumbent never left his job. 

* 

The law and order situation deteriorated sharply after 1757 all 
over the country and reached grave proportions in 1763. The list 
of the articles stolen and recovered in Cossimbazar in the course of a 
few months reveals how serious the situation was. Almost anything 
was stolen, its importance or value did not matter. 

‘A list of things robbed at Cossimbazar from the 15th day of 
Moharom to the 29th day of Super, now collected in the Phousdarry 
and Cawsthatudc Cutcharrya’: 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Quantity 

• 

Raw Silk 1st Sort Mds. 

7-16-13 Ch. 

Cotton Dhuties (Wearing 4 pcs. 

.. ij 

■ .i 



cloth) 


J'ii 

-do- Coarse „ 

0-17-13 „ 

Silk handkerchiefs 

3 

t .i' 

-do- (net weight) about 

147 Srs. 

Gown 

1 piece 

| 

Gurrahs 

57 pieces 

Jamas (shirts ?) 

3 pieces 


Massarew (Mosquito 




la 

■»»] 

curtains) 

19 

Sheets 

3 „ 

L:i 

\l» 

Silk Chowtahs (square) 

3 „ 

Banian shirt 

1 piece 


Silk Lungies 

1 piece 

Sawdy (woman's apparel) 1 ,, 


White Coats 

fi pieces 

Tenty (Mulberry) 

47 seers 

'jifi' 

White stockings 

10 pairs 

Copper dule 

2 pieces 

t 

Long drawers 

10 

Kase 

1 piece 

III 

Neck cloths 

4 pieces 

-do- 

94 half pieces 

M 

Bed Gorrow (?) 

8 „ 

Sword belt 

1 piece 

“■{I 

Wax cloth 

2 „ 

Iron 

4 pieces 


Viols 

1 piece 

Mat 

1 piece 

f 

Bores of Looking glass 

2 pieces 

Cartridge Box 

1 „ 

Ji 

{! 

BoreofSurmiss (?) 

1 piece 

China dish 

1 „ 

ft 

Book cases with books 

3 sets 

Brass Chafing dish 

1 „ 

,!'i 

'i 

Wax candles 

15 pieces 

Chest 

1 „ 

>i 

Pepper 

8 chataks 

Case bottle of Powder 

1 

■Ij 

Silk cotton 

20 seers 

Betelnut 

3 seers 

i 
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Commodity 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Quantity 

Muskets 

2 Nos. 

Red & white pepper 

4 quires 

Fuzcc (?) 

I 

Stone bowls 

2 pieces 

Horse 

1 

Shott 

2 „ 

Dog 

1 

Bullocks 

3 Nos. 1 


The departure of Hastings and the arrival of Francis Sykes was 
so well timed that Kantababu did not have almost any time to lose. 
(There was an interval however when Samuel Middleton was 
Resident.) He had known Sykes well during his stay at Cossimbazar. 
Sykes was glad to have Kantababu as his Banian who after so many 
years had turned into an experienced hand. Sykes was posted as the 
Resident of the Durbar in 1765, so Kantababu once again came back 
home with his prestige greatly enhanced. A political change had 
greatly increased the power of the English. Nawab Kasim Ali Khan 
was gone and Mirjafar reinstated as Nawab was also dead. Clive 
returned on 3 May 1765 to become the. Governor of Bengal for the 
second time, now he was Lord Clive the real ruler of Bengal. His 
confidence in Sykes created jealousy in other officers of the Company. 
Barwell refused to be his assistant at Cossimbazar. The English who 
had their trading interests foremost in mind realised for the first time 
that they were here to rule. The land re venue collection programme 
undertaken by Sykes was clearly aimed at reducing the oppression 
of the collecting officers ovei the tiller. This feeling of power was 
completely a new thing to Kantababu. He did collect a lot of pro¬ 
perties dur ing his tenure of office under Sykes but as the enquiries 
proved later, he did not adopt any unfair means. 

Lord Clive immediately instituted some changes in the Govern¬ 
ment. ‘Roy Durlab and Jugut Seet’ were again associated with the 
Nawab's administration. They were appointed ‘Dewan’ and ‘Chief 
of Trade’ respectively, Mohammad Reza Khan continued to be the 
Naycb-Nazim. The Court of Directors were reminded, that they 
should never forget, ‘that Roydurlub was a principal agent in effect- 


* Should be read ‘paper’. 

’Home Dept. Public Proceedings of 24th October 1763, pp. 1279-1280. 
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ing the Revolution of 1757’. 2 Clive’s reports are extremely revealing. 
Once returning from Murshidabad after a short visit to the Nawab, 
he wrote to the Court of Directors on 11 July 1765 from his boat 
on the ‘Great Ganges’, ‘I am persuaded (sic) that the dependents 
and parasites of the present Nawab will always keep him in distress 
be his income what it may’. 3 The Hindu Bengali somehow felt 
relieved that the administration of the Government was gradually 
passing into the hands of the foreigners. They wanted to be suie that 
the Muslim lulers never came back. Donation of land for the cons¬ 
truction of churches became a sign of Hindu gratitude. Somehow 
the temple centred Hindu mind associated the churches with their 
temples and not with the Muslim mosques, as they considered the 
churches to be centres of worship but not the place lor forceful 
conversion, abduction ol women or the killing of cows. They felt that 
establishment of more churches will mean that the English will stay 
here longer. It is not an accident that during the century the churches 
of the several communities of Christians all developed in areas 
having the majority of Hindu population. Raja Nabakrisna gifted 
the land for the famous St.John’s Church in Calcutta. 

The Bengali Hindu had many reasons to feel happy. The dis¬ 
criminating rates of taxes between the Hindus and Muslims, were 
first reduced and then equalled. The road to the famous Hindu 
pilgrimage to Puri was made completely safe from the Bargis 
(Marhattas) and then opened to the public. The ‘moordah jumma’ a 
tax that the Hindus only had to pay for burning their dead, was 
sharply reduced and then completely abolished under Hastings in 
1773, 7th October. The leader of the Hindu Society the much res¬ 
pected Raja Krisnachanclra of Nadia was honoured with the title of 
‘Maharaja’ by no less a person than Lord Clive himself in 1766. 4 
How could all this fail to impress the Hindu JB<mgali, w h 0 overjoyed 
at the realisation that they could now easily prune the many Muslim 
customs and fashions, discarded the turban from their everyday 

2 IOR. Proceedings of Bengal Secret and Military Consultations. Range A. Vol. 6 
of2lJune 17G5, pp. 451-452. 

8 Ibid., of 10th August 1705. 

‘Calendar of Persian Records & Correspondence. Part II letter No. 154, 9 March. 
1767 and N. N. Ghosh, Memoirs of Maharaja Nabakrishna Bahadur, pp. 52-53. 
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dress though retaining it only for formal occasions. The men of the 
street who had few formal occasions to attend completely got rid of 
the head gear. 

From 1765 to 1768 Kantababu remained the Banian of Sykes 
and assisted him in every respect. Sykes, even several years later, 
expressed very kind sentiments about his former Banian in his corres¬ 
pondence to Hastings. Sykes’ organisation at land settlement has 
already been discussed and so need not be repeated. It was largely 
because of Sykes that the collection of rents achieved a normal pro¬ 
cedure. As W. B. Sumner has left a fine report on collection, it will give 
a much clearer picture of the times. ‘The Etmaumdars (stewards) 
and Carmacherries (clerks) collect the Revenue from the tenants. 
They deduct their own wages, charges for paper, ink and dye, cut- 
cherry repairs and peon wages from the rents. The balance is then 
remitted to the Izcradar (Farmer). 

‘The Izcradars (Farmers) receive the rents from the different 
Carmacherries, they keep a Naib (deputy), writers, Vackecls and 
peons, they defray sundry expences of the Cutchcrries and must 
at least maintain their own families as well as their servants. The 
amount of their agreement they pay to the Zamindars. 

‘The Zamindars receive the rents of Izeradars; they keep a 
Duan, Carcouns, writers, Vackeels, Jemmatdars, peons, pykes and 
all guards. They further defray the charges of Poolbundy (repairs of 
Dams), Kaulbundy* (stopping overflowing of creeks), repairs of 
Cutcherries, expences of paper, ink, dye etc. at the place of the 
General Collection. 

‘The Zamindar himself and family and dependents must be 
maintained and a share of profit reserved for himself. Their rents 
are then sent to the Oududar or Phousdar. 

‘The Oududar or Phousdar again defrays the charges of his 


♦should be—Khaulbundy. 
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Cutcharries and servants and must himself be maintained with all 
his train.’ Sumner was one of the first to study this Mughal system 
thoroughly. He estimated that 30% was the loss in this system of 
collection. For instance if one lakh of rupees was the receipt of the 
Murshidabad Treasury, then the primary collection cannot be less 
than Rs. 1,30,000. He considered the collection charges to be too 
high and suggested the 'streamlining of the system*. 5 

If Oududar is same as Oadedaar then the functions of this 
office becomes clear. Oada means ‘time limit’, so this was the office 
that collected the Government dues in time. Similarly the word 
Zamindar means the person who takes the responsibility of paying 
the Government dues. Here Zamin which means security or res¬ 
ponsibility seems more appropriate. Zaamindar pronounced as 
Zamindar means ‘the person who held the land’. Zamin or Zemin 
means land or earth. But during the Mughal times all land belonged 
to the Emperor so it was not possible for any one to become ‘land¬ 
holder’ or ‘land-giver’; it was more appropriate to be the ‘Security- 
holder’ or the ‘taker of responsibility’. This is a point which can be 
carefully noted in this discourse. The Zaamindar became the Zamin¬ 
dar only after the Permanent Settlement. 

It was the ultimate aim of the Zamindar to merge his surname 
into the denominator which proved the ultimate aristocracy. The 
surname ‘Roy’ was therefore adopted by the Rajas of Nadia, Dinaj- 
porc, Nattorc, Rajsliahi, Dighapatia and many others. Lokenath 
Nandy also after 1785 was sometimes written as Lokenath Roy. His 
son Harinath permanently adopted the Surname. The second rank of 
Zamindars were the Chaudhuris. Nrisingha Nandy and his son Bais 
nabacharan wrote Nandi Chaudhuri as their surnames after 1785, 
while Gorachand the youngest uncle of Lokenath completely dropped 
Nandy to become Gorachand Chaudhuri, his nephew, Joyrambabu’s 
son was still Gurucharan Nandy, creating confusion all over. 

All this will seem absolutely natural if it is considered that a 

‘Proceedings of Bengal Secret and Military Consultations of 20th December 
1765, pp. 772-785. 

32 
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new social order was emerging. To go back and look into the pre- 
Plasscy days, the society was merely functional. Among the Brahmins 
those who considered themselves to be better and* of more purer 
descent called themselves Sarma which was a colloquial of the word 
Sarmanah.* The other Brahmins who were not so high or pure and 
acted as priests for money in the household or in the religious 
ceremonies of the non-Brahmins were known as Thakur later 
anglicised into Tagore. In all papers and documents these two 
surnames occur again and again and the more usual and modern 
surnames of the Brahmins are not found at all. They start to 
emerge very slowly in the post-Plassey period almost keeping 
in exact proportion with the growth of the power of the English 
in Bengal. The non-Brahmins used either their caste-name or 
Das as their surname before Plassey. Many used them even thirty 
years after Plassey. Tili the caste of Kantababu is found in great 
numbers throughout the Company’s papers. The spelling of the 
name takes all sorts of peculiar forms like Tilly (Cossimbazar 
Factory Conslt.), Tillie, Telly, Tcllaic. The other castes also 
had functional surnames like Sonaree (goldsmith), Mistree 
(mechanic or technician), Cuttonec (thread worker), Kathma and 
Tanti (weaver), Moodi (Grocer), Nahapet (barber), Dhoba (washer¬ 
man), Posharee (vegetable vendor), Haider (sometimes boatman), 
Patanee (wood-merchant), Koyal (paddy weigher), Seth or Sett 
(merchant), Vaidya (physician), Kayastha (writer), etc. 

These surnames gradually changed according to their rise in 
financial status. None of the above surnames except Sett survived 
the turn of the century. The race for higher status resulted in comple¬ 
tely discarding these functional surnames for their non-functional 
ones, which were no doubt in existence but never properly utilised. 
The history of the family of Kantababu makes this clear. 
Radhakrisna Nandy wrote himself into the Company books as. 
Radhakrisna Das, but did business in the names of his grandsons as 
Baisnabchurn Nundee and Jugal Nundee. Kantababu himself while 
buying properties in the pre-Plassey days signed his name as Krisna- 

*Can the Sarmanah be the Sramanah described by Megasthenes. The Buddhist 
Sramanah was of course a mendicant who discarded family life. 
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kanta Tiii and Krisnakanta Das graduating into Krisnakanta Nandy 
and ultimately Kantababu or Gantoo Baboo with the rise in his 
status and standing. 

The ‘modernisation* of surnames, if the word is not considered 
as repugnant, started in and around Calcutta and gradually spread 
to the mofussil* A comparative study of the salt accounts will show 
this fact clearly. The surnames were often dropped and sometimes 
after some space of time a different surname was added. Nobkissen 
had ‘Condoo’ as his surname in the Khelat lists. Then for quite 
sometime he was either Nob Kissen or Raja Nobkissen emerging 
ultimately as Maharaja Nabakrisna Dev Bahadur. 

The famous poet Bharatchandra gives the picture of the Hindu 
Bengali from various angles. It is possible to know from his works 
not only the social order but the names of the different castes that 
prevailed in his time. Bharatchandra gives detailed description of 
dress, food habits, cooking methods, modes of journey and orna¬ 
ments used by the people of his time. The city of Burdwan came 
alive in his pen. Bharatchandra stopped at nothing. He gave full 
information of hie own family, distress, study and ultimate refuge in 
the court of the King of Nadia. His knowledge of Sanskrit and Hindi 
placed him in a much higher position than the ordinary poets. His 
frank description of the love affair of the youth of the time and the 
favourite sexual positions may have brought him the smudge of being 
an ‘erotic poet’, but to a student of social history his works are in¬ 
valuable. 

Among other notables, Subhankar the great Bengali Mathemati¬ 
cian flourished during this time. His ‘Dharapat’ became the sheet 
anchor to all merchants and was learnt by heart for all types of 
calculations. Books were all religious, and Vaisnavism a strong 
force. ‘Krishnalilamrita’ was written by Balaramdas; Raghunath 
Singh, the Raja of Bisnupur sponsored the writing of the Bengali 
Ramayana and Mahabharata by Sankar Chuckerborty; Kaviraj 
Fakkiram (sounds like a speudonym) wrote ‘Lankakanda’; Kabi- 
chandra—Ramayan, and Ramjiban—Manasamangal and Surya- 
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mangal. The patronage to culture was quite a prevalent motive. 
Maharaja Kirtichandra of Burdwan sponsored the ‘Dharmamangal* 
of Ghanaram Chuckerborty while Asad Allah Khan of Birbhum 
sponsored Nrisingha Basu to write another book of the same name. 
Premdas brought out his ‘Chaitanya Ghandrodaya Kaumudi’. 

The spate of ‘Sakta’ works was not inconsiderable. Bharat 
Chandra Roy led the procession with his trilogy of ‘AnnadamangaP 
which is a superb and significant creation of the time. Bharatchandra 
was under the patronage of Raja Krisnachandra of Nadia. Similarly 
under the patronage of Raja Ram Singha of Midnapore, Rameswar 
Bliattacharjcc wrote ‘Sibayana’. Ramprosad, the saintly poet created 
immortal songs in the praise of the Goddess Kali or the Eternal 
Mother. In this connection the contest of the poets, Ramprosad with 
Ajoo Gosain a folk-poet who praised Krisna remains a very 
interesting collection of songs which battled with each other to 
prove the supremacy of the Eternal Mother against the Absolute 
Clemency. 

In 1771 Kantababu had established himself in a position of 
prestige never before enjoyed by the family. He was doing business 
in Salt, Silk, Cotton-cloth and various other commodities with 
great success. The jumma of his Revenue Farming amounted to 
Rs. 5,57,299, and the income of his personal property amounted to 
Rs. 60,000 annually. He had a small family of a son and two 
daughters and a devoted group of brothers and nephews. He had 
practically attained all that he wanted. His social standing through¬ 
out Bengal was the highest. From the Baharbund Pargana in the 
north to the Hidglee Pargana in the south he had made himself 
famous by his efficiency. 

His brothers were also well placed. Krishachandra had become 
the accountant-Gomastah to Jaget Seth at Murshidabad. 8 Narsing 
had become the Banian to Roger Barwell. 7 Gocul was in the Amin 


'Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 30th 
April 1771, p. 120. 

7 IOR. Richard Barwcll’s Letter Book, Parts I and II, August 1770 to March 1773. 
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Daftar and staying in Calcutta. Joyram, the black spot of the family 
was looked after. 

Of the second generation both Baisnabcharan and the young 
Lokcnath were with Kantababu, lending their names in the diffe¬ 
rent farms and commercial transactions. 

This sense of prestige was utilised by Kantababu in social 
activity. He took upon himself to preserve law and order and once 
apprehended a group of robbers who were running away after 
plundering the remittance of Treasure from the Pargana of Sil- 
berries, by murdering four attendants. He not only handed over the 
culprits with the stolen treasure but found out the names of the whole 
gang with their residential addresses and forwarded them to the 
authorities. With a copy of the list that he retained he caught a few 
more of the gang and handed them over to Boughton Rous, the 
Supervisor of Rajshahy in whose area the crime was committed. In 
his report to the Government C. W. Boughton Rous could not praise 
Kantababu enough for this deed of courage and thoughtfulness. All 
the bags containing money were recovered and most of the gang with 
their leader Anundaram were severely punished. 8 This was notan 
isolated incident of this nature. Only a few months later Kantababu 
is found to be involved in playing a leading part in extracting a 
confession from Kunjabehary the Banian of Captain D. Mackenzie. 
The case was instituted by Kunjabehary the Banian of Mackenzie 
that one Bhabani Mitra had taken Rs. 1,26,925 for settling the 
Rangpur farm without any authority. Bhabani Mitra replied that he 
received the authority through Kunjabeharry who acted on behalf 
of Mackenzie. He also said that the whole amount of the money 
was taken away from him and now that he was being prosecuted, 
he had demanded his share. As the money was not received 
in the Treasury, Samuel Middleton, Chief of the Comptrolling 
Council of Revenue at Murshidabad asked Mackenzie to remit the 
money to him as the collection of Rangpur was a part of his res¬ 
ponsibility. As Mackenzie denied any knowledge about the money 

“Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 24th 
October 1771, p. 101. 
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he was requested to send Kunjabeharry his Banian, and Ram Ram 
Nundic the actual link between Kunjabeharry and Bhabani Mitra to 
Murshidabad. Mackenzie agreed to send them under the protection 
of Santiram Singh. As soon as Kunjabeharry Haider and Ram 
Ram Nundie arrived, Santiram Singh put hurcurrahs over them, 
who took them away and confined them in ‘Cantoo Baboo’s Garden*. 
Here the two were given such a beating that they confessed their 
involvement and remarked that the major portion* of the money 
was taken away by Captain Mackenzie himself. Mackenzie being 
confronted with these confessions first tried to make a show of right¬ 
ful indignation; then protested vehemently against the illegal con¬ 
finement of his men in Gantoo Baboo’s Garden. The allegations 
against Captain Mackenzie were ultimately proved to be true. Midd¬ 
leton sent a full report to John Cartier on 2 March 1772 basing his 
findings on the confessions of the servants of Captain Mackenzie. 9 

So on arrival at Cossimbazar for the first time as the Governor 
of Bengal in 1772, Hastings selected the two persons who were the 
approved leaders of the community, his own Banian and that of 
Middleton, Resident of the Durbar. The order of 7 August ‘Reso¬ 
lved that the following persons Cantoo Baboo and Santiram Sing 
be appointed to receive the (above) accounts required from the 
Nabob and that Jadooram and other officers of the Nizamat be 
directed to attend the above Persons with their accounts as soon as 
the Nabob shall have Complied with the request of the President*. 10 
There cannot be any doubt about the fact that if Kantababu had not 
been able to become a very important personality by his own efforts 
when Hastings returned as the Governor, his claim to become his 
Banian again, would never have proved successful. The phenomenal 
success of Kantababu as a merchant and his superior social status 
in 1771 helped him in no little way in becoming the Governor’s 
Banian. The argument will seem more effective if it is assumed that 
after Hastings’ departure in 1764, Kantababu lost his initiative and 
social status; then all the goodwill of Hastings could not have helped 

*Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 2nd 
March and 23rd March 1772, pp. 1-30 & 77-106. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Cossimbazar of 7th August 1772, 
p. 104. 
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him, nor would he have been considered a suitable candidate to be¬ 
come the Governor’s Banian. It was his success that crowned Kanta- 
babu with the office that Hastings offered him, on returning as 
Governor of Bengal. 

The society was easy paced in 1772. There had not yet arisen 
the necessity either to show off one’s wealth or to establish oneself 
by a noisy propaganda as the preserver of the Hindu religion. Private 
religious ceremonies were performed regularly though public 
worship was extremely infrequent. The worship of a Deity in 
many households were performed by the head of the family himself 
irrespective of his caste. Like the ordinary Muslim, the ordinary 
Hindu adopted a pattern of daily worship. The Baidya community 
who claimed themselves equal to the Brahmins and wore the sacred 
thread, were accepted in non-Brahmin families as priests, preceptors 
and even Gurus. 

In a few years all this changed. The society became a tool of 
political manoeuvreing, even religion was not spared. Competition 
of pomp and grandeur in the religious ceremonies, huge expenses 
during the social ceremonies of marriage, sradh etc. became the 
order of the day. The Brahmin law-givers were enticed away from 
their natural abode with promises of land and money and were for¬ 
ced to become the ‘pall bearers’ of a rich potentate. The attempt to 
control the Brahmin law-givers became as ridiculous as the stealing 
of the weavers by the different European Companies a couple of 
decades earlier. All this was done not only to impress the ordinary 
people but also the foreign administrators. The new leaders of the 
Hindu Society thus established a complex form. Brahmin priests 
for worship or ceremony attained a status never before given to 
them. The position was fully exploited by the Brahmins themselves 
who quoted scriptures to support their supremacy. 

The opportunity for jobs created groups. Family groups often 
developed into caste groups. The caste rivalry gradually assumed 
an acute form. The Sat-Sudras or the Nabasakhs (the nine purer 
castes) while fighting amongst themselves also fought to keep the 
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‘Ajalchala’ (whose water cannot be accepted) Sudras out of these 
jobs and often invoked the classifications made by Ballal Sen several 
centuries ago. 1772 only heard the low hummings of these social 
changes which in the course of the next fifty years completely changed 
the society and the men who became its leaders. The Society became 
so different that the pattern of communication in r l770 was markedly 
different from that of 1820. 

c 

Kantababu was a conservative man in his social life. He not 
only resisted change but made arrangements so that the new wind of 
change did not affect his household greatly. As the household ac¬ 
count book for 1769-1770 is available a detailed study will offer an 
insight into the internal management of Kantababu’s house. 

The frugal habits of Kantababu made itself felt throughout 
the family. This reticent attitude to life and trade no doubt .aved 
Kantababu from a lot of trouble. His neat organisation and clean 
execution of business made it easy for Hastings to protect him against 
the onslaught of the Majority. His papers generally always being in 
order supported his contentions with facts. This disciplined 
life which particularly stayed away from the glare of publicity and 
kept his family away as well, created minor revolts in the family. 
Narsing, trying to do a highfiung trade around 1790 got himself in 
trouble and had to flee the British territory in 1791 for some time. 
Gorachand was posted in Calcutta, both because he worked in the 
Amin Daftar (Survey Dept.) and looked after the Calcutta house. 
This prolonged stay in the city did create extravagance in him. 

In 1176 (1769-70) there was no sign of any discontent in the 
family. The four brothers were well placed. Kantababu had collec¬ 
ted enough property having a very respectable income to run the 
household without difficulty. In fact it will not be wrong to say that 
the family was settled and satisfied. They had organised themselves 
so well that no trace of the great famine of 1176 is found in their led¬ 
ger of the year. Without the knowledge of this historical event from 
other sources, mere dependence in the ledger would certainly make 
the event seem ephemeral. 
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The ledger of 1176 has an index where the subjects have been 
arranged alphabetically. If this can be taken as the Bengali alpha¬ 
bets used in 1176, then the picture is very interesting. It shows that 
the alphabets were yet undeveloped. The consonants lacked in 
numbers. Instead of the 35 consonants present now, only 22 were 
used. Naturally, rdany sounds like ‘la* or ‘ra’ could not be written 
instead of which £ na’ and ‘ba’ were written. It was left to the readers’ 
discretion to construct the right sound. Similarly instead of 12 vowels 
prevalent now, only two found place in the index and four were 
used in writing. 

The Consonants: 

5 ^ 

\5 

\5 K W tf X 
*1 V 5 <3 5 
* 1 * 

The Vowels: '*[ 'Q in usage—"5)1, ^ 

The ledger was written by Kantababu himself to a large extent 
and by his brothers and nephew. The hand writing of Nrisinghababu 
because of its clear characters is easily discernible but the hand 
writing of Baisnabcharan, whom Kantababu trained up himself is 
so similar to his uncle that it becomes a difficult task to separate 
one hand writing from the other. No doubt Baisnabcharan inherited 
the mantle of his uncle after his death as the chief manager of the 
properties and even called himself after his uncle Dcwan Baisnab¬ 
charan babu, while hi? cousin the son of Kantababu became Maha¬ 
raja Lokenath Roy, Naib Dewan Bahadur. In 1176 the family 
retained their middleelass status writing the ledger themselves, thus 
keeping control of the accounts. 

This ledger of 1176 11 related to the family’s personal expenditure 
in Cossimbazar where they were staying. Several purchase of pro- 


ll The ledger of Kantababu of I17fi (1769-70). 
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perties had increased the area of the house which was consisted of a 
tank, gardens and two pucca (brick and mortar built) double store¬ 
yed structures besides the three ancestral cottages. All these were 
within the same boundary. The first double storeyed Ibuilding which 
Kantababu had purchased in 1764 in the name of a Brahmin was 
appropriately known as ‘Babar Bari* (Father’s or Preceptor’s house), 
the second being constructed after Kantababu’s visit to Puri Jag- 
annath and the birth of his son was called ‘Jagannath Bari’ (the 
house of Jagannath), the three ancestral cottages were called simply 
‘Khas Bari’ (own house). ‘Klias Bari’ was used as the outer house or 
office where the business transactions were made, while the two 
other houses were residences. The Khas Bari underwent not a little 
change. Its thatched roofs were pulled down and brick, tile, mortar 
roofs put up. The walls underwent a similar change and were beauti¬ 
fully decorated by lime-work as was the fashion of the time. The 
whole structure bore the stamp of the master of the house—which 
was utilitarian, clean and simple just having that trace of the unob¬ 
trusive lime decoration without any show of extravagance. Three 
well constructed wells supplied drinking water to the family. This 
residence of Kantababu and his brothers retained its features for a 
long time, till the period when Kantababu’s grandson became a 
major and received the management of his properties from the hands 
of the Court of Wards in 1820 when he made several improvements 
and additions to the houses. 

The ledger of 1176 gives the picture of a modest household. It 
was predominantly Hindu Baisnab in character and demonstrated 
all the special traits of such a family. 

The worship of the Deity Krisna was daily held in the house. 
Two Brahmins were retained for this purpose one was Jagannath 
Pujari who was paid Rs. 5 per mensem (Ledger p. 53) and the other 
was Krisna Chakraborty who was paid Re. 1 per mensem. The 
family had taken ‘ Mantra' or the word of God from Bhaktananda 
Thakur of Srikhanda in Burdwan. The Guru used to reside with his 
disciples for a certain length of time when the auspicious occasions 
were celebrated by Mahotsava (great Baisnab feasts), Sankirtans 
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(collective singing of hymns accompanied by mridangas and 
kartals), Bhagabat Path (reading from the sacred book which relates 
the activities of Lord Krisna), and discussion among the learned. 
The learned Brahmin Pundits who came to see the Guru were paid 
off handsomely by the disciples. It will not be out of place to mention 
here that Bhaktananda was not a Brahmin by caste but a Baidya, 
which proves that non-Brahmins also adopted the surname ‘Thakur* 
and became Gurus. The manner in which the Brahmin Pundits 
flocked to see him proves that he was held in high esteem, whether 
the reason was the spiritual attainment of the Guru or the materially 
high social status of the disciple is difficult to say. The Thakurs of 
Srikhanda never tried to disguise their caste though they could have 
easily done so and passed themselves off as Brahmins. Some other 
Gurus who were non-Brahmin and adopted the surname Thakur 
had easily succeeded in changing their caste. The ledger shows 
that Bhaktananda Thakur received Rs. 417 (L.p. 175). The total 
expenditure of the Mahotsava were Rs. 173 (L.p. 20). Apart from the 
local Sankirtan group* a special Sankirtan party arrived from 
Dainhat in Burdwan, a village close to Srikhanda on the 14th Aswin 
and were paid Rs. 26 as their travelling expenses (L.p. 183). Other 
Sankirtan parties were paid Rs. 12 (L.p. 40). The Bhagabat Path was 
done by several Brahmins. On 1st Kartick Gour Goswami was paid 
Rs. 11 for reading the book. He read the book for 28 days and on 
the final day received ‘Pronami’ or salutation fees from Nrisingha- 
babu, Lokenathbabu, Baisnabcharanbabu, from the ladies inside and 
from Kantababu’s daughter Gangamani totalling to another Rs. 11 
(L. p. 198). On 4th Aswin the book was read by Jaydeva Bidyabagish 
who received Rs. 16 (L.p. 198). The Brahmin Pundits who came to 
meet the Thakur were Gobinda Tarkatirth, Gopccnath Nayabagish 
and Ramchandra Barajya (Banerji) (L. p. 202). 

This was the year when Kantababu desired to bring to his house 
the venerable Deity Raghunathji of Punchkote. He travelled to 
Punchkote in the month of Baisakh and met Raja Garurnarayan 
and Raja Raghunath Narayan Roy obtaining their permission to 
take the Raghunathji Deity. He paid Rs. 206 to Jagadananda 
Thakur as the expenses of taking the Deity to Gossimbazar (L.p. 66). 
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Raghunathji arrived at Gossimbazar on the 1st Sravan and 
probably was kept there for about three weeks. The occasion was 
greatly celebrated. The expenditure for the Deity only, was Rs. 151 
(L. p. 36). The Deity’s return to Punchkote cost Rs. 100 (L.p. 66). 
The stay of the Deity in the house was considered very auspicious 
and many Brahmins were given ‘Pronami* on this occasion. Jagada- 
nanda Goswami (Thakur) who brought the Deity and carried him 
back was paid Rs. 52 (L.p. 63), Lochanananda' Goswami who 
accompanied him was paid Rs. 6, Chaitanyacharan Thakur was 
paid Rs. 6, Hridayananda Thakur was paid Rs. 5, four others 
were paid a total of Rs. 18. Bhaktananda Thakur who was present 
during this auspicious ceremony was paid Rs. 40, denoting his slightly 
lower status than the priest of Raghunathji. Bhaktananda was 
however paid all other expenses which included his travel by boat 
and receipt of many gifts (L.p. 63). 

The Brahmins who were gathered together on this occasion 
chanted the sacred name many times and received emoluments 
accordingly: 


Jaydev Bidyabagish 

chanted 

‘Krisna nam’ 

25000 

times was paid Rs. 

13- 6-0 

Baidyanalh Sarbakhoum 

chanted 

9 * 

20000 

99 

J» 

9-12-0 

Nilkanta Sarbabhoum 

chanted 

99 

16000 

99 

99 

9- 0-0 

Krisnakanta Yidyalankar 

chanted 

J' 

16000 

99 

99 

9- 0-0 

Ramlochan Bhattacharyya chanted 

99 

17000 

99 

99 

9- 6-0 

Radhakanta Thakur 

chanted 

51 

16000 

99 

99 

10- 0-0 

Bidyadhar Adhikari 

chanted 

M 

16000 

99 

99 

9- 0-0 

Krisna Ghakravarty 

chanted 


19000 

99 

99 

5- 2-0 


It should be noted (L.p. 63 to 65) that the payments were made 
according to the social standing and honour of the chanter. Thus the 
salaried Brahmin priest of the house received the lowest emolument. 
Almost on all religious occasions these Brahmin-Pundits are found 
to be receiving money. Such occasions were quite frequent and 
occurred on 7th and 21st Bhadra, 13th, 18th and 21st Aswin, 1st, 
13th and 17th Kartick, 11th, 15th and 24th Agrahayan, 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 15th and 27th Pous, 4th and 12th Magh, 27th Ghaitra and 
14th Baisakh. Radhakanta Thakur during all this time changes his 
name and later becomes Radhakanta Tarkabagish. The lion’s share 
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of the payments were however received by Jaydev Bidyabagish and 
&aidyanath Sarbabhoum (L.p. 63 to 65 and p. 205). 

Kantababu was so grateful to the Raja of Punchkote for having 
given permission f6r taking Raghunathji to Cossimbazar that on 
27th Pous he paid to Raja Garurnarayan an unusually high nazar of 
Rs. 56 or 4 gofd mohurs (L.p. 59). As a true Baisnab, Kantababu 
sheltered a few ‘babajis’ (poor Baisnab singers of Sankirtan) in his 
house. They lived freely and had their expenses paid, one of them 
being known as Shyamdas Babaji (L.p. 37) and another was Brinda- 
bandas Bairagi (L.p. 34). 

The ledger makes it clear that as yet Durgapuja was not per¬ 
formed by Baisnab families but alms and money were distributed to 
the Brahmins on the tenth day of the moon or at the end of ‘Nava- 
ratri 5 . This day was not called ‘Bijoya Dashami’ as it is known today 
in Bengal, but as ‘Dusscra’ (written Dashahara—meaning the 
tenth day) as it is known in Southern India*. This creates the ques¬ 
tion, when ‘Bijoya Dashami’ came to its historical existence. It is 
indeed strange to find the word ‘Dusscra’ in the ledger as it has 
become the prevalent custom to consider it as a purely Southern or 
Western Indian festival. The book of accounts was begun afresh 
(sahit) on this day and all activities were restarted. The puja of 
starting work or sahit was performed by Rangabehari Goswami 
who was paid Rs. 2 as pronami and Rs. 5 for the provisions. Saluta- 


lion fees were given to: 



1. Krisna Chackravarly 

Re. 

1-0-0 

2. Pujari of Gobindaji 

Rs. 

3-0-0 

3. Sadananda Gosain 

ji 

G-0-0 (performed the function also) 

4. Dataram Bhattacharyya 

Rc. 

1-0-0 

5. Joydeb Bidyabagish 

55 

1-0-0 

H. Baidyanath Sarbabhoum 

»f 

1-0-0 

7. Nilkanta Sarbabhoum 

V 

1-0-0 

8. Bidyadhar Adhikari 

99 

0-8-0 

9. Radhakanta Bhattacharyya 

11 

0-8-0 

10. Krisnakanla Bidyabagish 


0-8-0 

11. Anandiram Bhattacharyya 

99 

0-8-0 


•Can this be taken as a proof of South Indian origin of the forefathers of 
Kantababu ? 
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12. Chhiroo Maitra 

13. Bishoo Thakur 

14. Nandakumar Siddhanta 

15. Parikshit Bhattacharyya 

16. Harekrisna Thakur 


Rc. 0-8-0 
0 - 8-0 

1 - 0-0 , 
0 - 8-0 

0-8-0 (L.p. 183) 


The Nabadwip Brahmins were held in higher esteem. They were 
paid slightly more than the local Pundits. The Nabadwip Brahmins 
received: 


I. Raghunath Siddhanta 

Rs. 

2-0-0 

2. Bhaktaram Tarkapanchanan 


2-0-0 

3. Ramnath Tarkabagish 


2-0-0 

4. Bakranarayan Tarkapanchanan 

99 

2-0-0 

5. Jagannath Siddhanta 

99 

2-0-0 

6. Ramchandra Siddhanta 

99 

2-0-0 

7. Kashiprosad Tarkalankar 

99 

2-0-0 

8. Krisnajiban Tarkalankar 

Re. 

1-0-0 

9. Baidyanath Bhattacharyya 

Rs. 

2-0-0 

10. Sankar Bidyalankar 

1) 

2-0-0 

11. Hari Nayabagish 

Rc. 

1-0-0 

12. Bhabananda Bhattacharyya 

99 

1-0-0 

13. Padmalochan Tarkalankar 

Rs. 

2-0-0 

14. Ramananda Nayabhusan 

Rc. 

1-0-0 (L.p. 182) 


In comparison to them the local Brahmins received only one 
fourth of the honour. When it is considered that Krisnacharan 
Bidyabagish of Tantipara or Bireswar Bhattacharyya or Radha- 
kanta Bachaspati of Khagra got only eight annas the superiority of 
the Nabadwip Pundits is fully established. 

Various festivals were celebrated in the same manner. The 
payments to the local as well as Brahmins from other places became 
a regular feature. The Brahmin community therefore localised in 
certain areas where it was easy to find them together. The Hindu 
could now without any hindrance or fear from the Muslim rulers 
perform their festivals as they desired. Even if the Muslim rulers 
never positively interfered with their religion, the apprehension of 
oppression and fear of the show of wealth had kept the Hindu Bengali 
reticent. With firm administration of the English Company the 
Hindu Bengali came out of his shell. The first sign of this new freedom 
and power manifested itself in the festivals^which were largely 
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monetary payments to the Brahmins settled in different places. As the 
dispenser of the gift gradually became the patron of the Brahmins 
and Hindu religion, the Brahmins themselves came to hold a power 
and prestige which they tasted never before. Thus the Brahmin be¬ 
came the sole protector and interpreter of the Hindu religion and 
law and the opulent Bengali took pride in becoming the protector 
of the Brahmin*and the Holy cow. It is extremely interesting to note, 
how the change in the political situation in the country affected the 
Hindu society and its religious practices. 

Joyrambabu, the second brother had not married till after 1764 
being ‘deficient in mind’. His second son Gurucharan was born on 
the 24th Baisakh 1176 (L. p. 33). Nrisinghababu had a daughter 
born to him on 19th Jaistha 1176 (L. p. 35). The first rice or Anna- 
prasan ceremony of the girl was quietly performed on 3rd Agrahayana 
(L. p. 33) of the same year (November 1769), to clear the way for 
the ceremony which was performed for the boy on the 8th 
Agrahayana (L. p. 1 & 90). Kantababu presented the customary 
ornaments to both the children. Gold ornaments were considered a 
luxury, as gold was used for Mohurs which were treated as the legal 
tender of exchange, so the practice was to present silver ornaments- 
Joyrambabu’s son received ornaments worth Rs. 30 while Nrisingha- 
babu’s daughter’s ornaments were valued at Rs. 33 (L. p. 145). On 
4th Bhadra both the brothers went to several temples to pray for their 
children spending Rs. 19-12-0. Amongst others they visited the 
Narayan temple of Raja Mahendra and the temple of Raja Ramsevak 
paying Rs. 5 in each place. The Annaprasan or First Rice ceremony of 
Joyram’s son demonstrated the predominantly religious structure 
of these social events. Even the Sasthi-puja (Sasthi is the goddess of 
child welfare) was a pseudo-religious-social custom, which in the old 
style has completely gone out of practice now. 

Those were the days when there were no doctors. A midwife 
was brought for the birth of a child. The ‘Dai’ as she was customarily 
called received a Rupee each for the cutting of the umbilical cord 
for the two babies. She received Rs. 5 for the birth of the boy and 
Re. 1 for the girl (L. p. 33, 34 & 35). One Chhagan’s mother stayed 
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with Joyrambabu’s wife after the Dai had departed after staying 
for ten days on 4th Jaistha and was paid Re. 1 (L. p. 34). When 
Nrisinghababu’s wife had labour pain her husband was in Calcutta 
and could not be contacted; so a man was specially sent to give him 
this information (L. p. 35), but as he could not'come immediately 
three women including Chhagan’s mother were engaged after the 
birth of the baby to stay with her at the cost of Rs. 26 f ‘(L. p. 35). The 
Sasthi Puja for the welfare of the male child was held on 28th Jaistha. 
Mustard oil to the extent of Mds. 13-38-4 was bought from Nitai 
Dutta at the rate of Rs. 5-8-0 per maund, the total cost being 
Rs. 101-8-0 (L. p. 1). The purchase of this huge amount of oil leads 
to the belief that the ceremony was performed in a typical Baisnab 
manner now extinct. This is what was done, mustard oil mixed with 
turmeric was spilled on the ground while the Sankirtan was being 
sung accompanied with Mridangas and Kartals and the male 
members of the house would roll themselves in this mixture of oil, 
turmeric and mud. This was considered to be specially auspicious 
and health giving. Friends, relatives, neighbours and well wishers 
came and took part in this collective wallowing in the mixture.* 
While the elders were satisfied in a roll or two the youngsters made 
this a boisterous event by playing the fool and splashing each other 
with the mixture. Undoubtedly the whole household of Kantababu 
joined in expressing their joy by rolling themselves in oil, turmeric 
and mud, hence the necessity lor such a huge quantity of oil. The 
book of life (horoscope) of the new bom boy was written on 8th 
Ashar by Jayanarayan Tarkalankar who was paid Rs. 7 for his 
labour (L. p. 1). The Nabagrahapuja (worship of the nine planets 
namely, Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupitar, Saturn, Venus, Raliu 
and Kctu) was held on 27th Ashar for the welfare of the children. The 
total cost came to Rs. 33 including Bidai (Salutation) fees to eight 
Brahmans who received variously Rs. 5, Rs. 4 and Re. 1. Narasingha- 
babu returned in the end of Sravan and immediately performed 
‘Nanda Utsarga’ (if the word is read ‘Nandan’ then the meaning 
would be dedication of the child or nandan to the care of God, as it 
is, the meaning is not clear as the practice is extinct. Nanda was the 

♦The biographer indulged himself in such practice for the last time in 1942. This 
was the standard way of expressing joy on various occasions byteertain sections of Baisnab. 
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foster-father of Lord Krisna. The ceremony could well mean dedi¬ 
cating the child to the care of Nanda) on the 1st Bhadra and spent a 
total sum of Rs. 22 for the ceremony (L. p. 38 Nabagrahapuja; 
p. 39 Narsing comes home and Nanda Utsarga by the ladies ; p. 40 
Nanda IJtsarga by men). 

* 

The Annaprasan ceremony itself was much simpler compared 
to the state of affairs in the present time. A Baisnab ceremony meant 
the distribution of a mixed stuff for eating to the friends, relatives, 
neighbours and those invited. This eating was known as ‘Falar\ 
The Falar always meant more or less the same ingredients which 
consisted of Clieera (boiled paddy flattened in the Dhenki or 
Udukhal)*, curd, bananas, Kasi sugar (sugar from molasses), Kadma 
and Batasa (both different kinds of sugar crystals made from the 
molasses)**. All these are mixed together till they are completely 
homogeneous. This ‘Falar 5 was taken by everybody with great 
relish and for slight variation in season, mango juice was sometimes 
added in the mixture; the addition of white sugar was considered a 
delicacy. All Baisnab occasions were marked by Falar—no other kind 
of food stuff were served, which makes it quite clear that the social 
eating like many other events came into vogue much later. Kanta- 
babu performed the Annaprasan ceremony by serving ‘Falar 5 to all. 
For this purpose he bought on the 5th and 20th Aswin Cheera worth 
Rs. 70 (L. p. 1 & 2). He paid another Rupee, for other expenses in 
regard to the ceremony. The banana undoubtedly came from the 
several gardens, as well as the banana leaves which were required as 
plates. Curd was prepared at home from the milk of the cows that 
were retained. After the ceremony was successfully over the usual 
salutation fees were paid to the Brahmin pundits who had been 
present during the ceremony. 

1. Jaydev Tarkalankar Rs. 2 

2. Raghunath Siddhanta „ 2 

♦Rice husking pedal — dhenki 

♦♦Dictionary meaning: flattened rice to be eaten uncooked — Cheera 

Consolidated hollow bone dry rnolasscs round — Kadma 

Spongy dried molasses cake == Batasa. 

NJB. When the Indian team conquered Mt. Everest they had as their food 
Cheera, Kadma and Batasa. 


.33 
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3. Bhaktaram Tarkapanchanan 

Rs. 

4. Ramnath Tarkabagish 


5. Bakranarayan Panchanan 

7’ 4 

6. Jagannath Siddhanta 

„ 2 

7. Ram Chandra Siddhanta 

„ 2 

8. Kashiprosad Tarkalanker 

2 

9. Krisnakiran Tarkalankar 

< Rc. I 

10. Baidyanath Bhattacharyya 

Rs. 2 

11. Sankar Bidyalankar 

2 

12. Hari Nayabagish 

Re. 1 

13. Bhabananda Bhattacharyya 

„ 1 

14. Padmalochan Tarkalankar 

Rs. 2 

15. Ramananda Nayabhushan 

Re. 1 

16. Baidyanath Nayabhushan 

Rs. 2 

17. Ramgopal Bhattacharyya 

„ 2 

18. The Brahmins of Joyrambabu’s garden 

2 


2 


2 (L. p. 182) 


Apart from paying the Brahmins present, Kantababu sent out 
Rs. 375-14-0 to the different societies of Brahmans in different places 
as Loukikata or social veneration on the occasion of the birth of his 
nephew (L. p. 182). Presenting fruit on such occasions was usual. 
Jagat Seth sent a dali or basket of fruits on the occasion on 28th 
Jaistha, the Chopdar accompanying the gift received a tip of Rs. 2 
(L. p. 35). All the guests were received with garlands of flowers. The 
flowers came from the garden and the garlands were made under 
the supervision of Anandiram Malakar of Sripur who received 
Rs. 3-8-0 as his expenses and annas eight as his fees (L. p. 90). 


The behaviour of Kantababu in social occasions can be noticed 
in two marriage ceremonies. Gopi Thakur was an employee getting 
a monthly salary of Rs. 10 (L. p. 90). On the marriage of his daughter 
Kantababu paid Rs. 100 (L. p. 40). Krisna Indra Sarma became 
the Gomastah of silk and Raw Silk of the Company in 1759. He 
steadily rose in society by becoming an independent merchant, later 
he became a great philanthropist, temple builder and patron of 
pundits and religious practices, changing his name to Krisna Indra 
Hota (beginner of saintly things). On 27th Ghaitra Kantababu sent 
Rs. 25 as Loukikata (social veneration) on the occasion of the 
marriage ceremony of his son (L. p. 203). If the marriage was held 
in Chaitra, as it seems from the ledger, then once again the auspicious¬ 
ness of the month in the eighteenth century is established. The pre- 
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sent practice does not allow a religious Bengali Hindu marriage in 
this month. 

The food habit of this Baisnab family was totally vegetarian. 
There is no trace pf meat, fish or eggs in the ledger. The protein 
requirement of the family came from milk, from which was produced 
ghee the cooking medium, sweetmeats of various kinds and home 
made cheese. For this purpose about a dozen or more cows were kept 
in the Go-khana (cow-house). They were looked after by three servants 
namely Golap Das, Shyam Ghosh and Raghunath Ghosh. The first 
two servants received Rs. 1-8-0 each and the latter one Re. 1-0-0 as 
their monthly wages (L. p. 46). But the cows of the house alone could 
not supply the huge requirement of milk which was the principal 
food, so Radha Ghosh Goala supplied milk worth Rs. 428-8-0 
throughout the year. The Annarprasan festival required more milk 
and it is found that the requirement for Kartick went up to Rs. 50. 
Any religious ceremony meant, more milk was required. The stay 
of Raghunathji Deity of Punchkote during Sraban can be therefore 
found to have influenced the requirements. The milk ledger becomes 
a veritable barometer of the ceremonies and festivals held in the 
house of Kantababu during the year 1176 or 1769-70. 


The milk requirement: 


13 Jaistha 

paid for milk 

Rs. 

38-0-0 


24 Ashar 

33 

99 

39 

31 

30-8-0 


11 Sravan 

9» 

99 

99 

99 

80-0-0 

Raghunathji Deity at Cossimbazar 

10 Aswin 

99 

99 

9* 

99 

50-0-0 

Paid practically for two months. 

29 Kartick 

99 

99 

99 

99 

50-0-0 

Annaprasan ceremony 

24 Agrahayana 

99 

39 

' 9 

99 

25-0-0 

Normal 

16 Pous 

99 

99 

3» 

»9 

25-0-0 


7 Magh 

99 

99 

9* 

91 

25-0-0 


5 and 11 Falgoon 

99 

39 

99 

99 

30-0-0 


4 and 16 Chaitra 

«« 

1* 

11 

91 

50-0-0 

Festivals 

7 Baisakh 


Balance 


25-0-0 

Total Rs. 428-8-0 (L. p. 122) 


If it is considered that only about 40% of the milk was bought 
from Radha Ghosh then the production of the Go-khana should be 
worth Rs. 600 or so. It can therefore be estimated with some cer¬ 
tainty that Rs. 1,000 was spent on milk over the year. This meant 
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that the yearly consumption of the family was 1,000 maunds of milk 
at Re. 1 per maund, which may be calculated to the. average daily 
requirement of Mds. 2-30-0. * 

The next important food was rice. Like rj true businessman 
Kantababu never bought rice for Cossimbazar (for Calcutta, he did) 
but bought paddy wholesale and husked the rice qt home. In the 
year under review he bought from Bhikhari Koyal, the paddyman, 
paddy worth Rs. 2,710 (L. p. 124). The husking ratio being 1*50: 
1, it can be calculated that he got 1,800 mds. of rice. Thus the daily 
requirement of the family on an average was Mds. 5 only. 

The provisions were supplied by two shops. Baburam Moodi 
supplied for Rs. 971-2-0 (L. p. 117) and Paran Moodi who looked 
after the old shop of Radhakrisna Nandy in the premises owned 
by Kantababu and his brothers, supplied provisions worth Rs. 183 
(L. p. 192). The total amount of requirement thus coming to 
Rs. 1,154-2-0 and the daily average expenses to Rs. 3-2-0 only. 

This was an eventful year, as both the auspicious visit of 
Raghunathji, the Punchkole Deity and the Annaprasan of the 
nephew and the niece were rather unusual and costly festivals. It 
will therefore be wise to consider that the average daily expense of 
the family would normally be much below the figures already 
indicated. 

Fuel for cooking was wood. The variety was known by the 
common name ‘jwalani’ or burning wood. During the year a total 
amount of Rs. 61-2-10 (ganda) was spent. The rates varied from 
9 Mds. for Rs. 2 to 45 Mds. for Rs. 10-2-10 (ganda) and finally to 
50 Mds. for Rs. 11. A total amount of Mds. 278-2-10 were bought 
during the year. 

Being vegetarian the family had to depend very much on fruits 
and vegetables. Kantababu himself maintained a string of orchards 
and gardens which were vigorously looked after and the products 
utilised. There is enough evidence to know that the brothers of 
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Kantababu maintained their individual orchards as well. It should 
be considered here that many of the vegetables and fruits pre¬ 
valent today were quite unknown then. Either they were brought 
later by the adventurers of the British administration or were not 
considered edible. {Till about 1920 tomato was considered in rural 
Bengal*to be a food for the cow only.) The vegetables which came 
into the country after English administration can be found from the 
list of vegetables acceptable to the Deity of Puri, Lord Jagannath, who 
maintains the conservative list of indigenous vegetables for the last 
200 years. It is therefore possible to know that vegetables like potato 
(sweet potato was of course known), carrot, beet, tomato and many 
others were not known to Kantababu and his family and as such 
never grown in the gardens. Similarly among fruits apple, pear, 
cucumber, the pomegranate, all types of berries and vines (grapes) 
were not known during Kantababu's time. Except cashew nuts and 
locally available nuts all other types of mewas, onion and garlic 
were considered Mohammedan food and were not even touched at 
this time by the Hindu Baisnab. Cashew by its peculiar habit of 
growing outside the fruit and being grown in large quantities in 
Orissa entered the list of Hindu food. 

Though some of the oils pressed from different types of nuts were 
used for medicinal purposes the cooking medium was ghee made 
from milk at home. The mustard oil being the poor man’s medium of 
food was only used on special occasions and as a medium of cooking 
particular types of food. It should be remembered however that the 
food habits of the vegetarian Baisnab was quite different from a 
meat and fish eating Sakta or the Saiva (the worshippers of Kali 
or Durga and Shiva). For a full survey of the meat and fish varieties 
of food one will have to be referred to works of Bharatchandra 
particularly the trilogy of Anandamangal. The vegetarian Baisnab 
varieties of food can be found in the Madhyalila of Chaitanya 
Charitamrita, 14th and 15th chapter and Antalila of the same book, 
10th chapter. The writer of this useful book being Krisnadas Kaviraj 
who was an inhabitant of Katwa in Burdwan in the 17th century, 
it may be assumed therefore that same type of food habits were 
more or less prevalent in the family of Kantababu. 
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All the various varieties of vegetable and fruits needed intense 
agricultural activity, so it was in the fitness of things that Kantababu 
maintained so many gardens and orchards at a short distance from 
his house. The list of orchards given below will show the total wages 
paid per month to the malis or gardeners. According to their pro¬ 
ficiency their wages differed. The most skilful of them was paid 
Rs. 2-8-0 per month, the lowest wage being Rs. 2-2-0 per month. 
The number of gardeners varied according to the size of the garden. 


1. Khagra Bagicha (orchard) 
(L.P. 68) 

no. of malis 

8 total monthly payment Rs. 

19- 8- 0 

2. Harish Choudhuri’s Bagirha 
(L.p. 69) 

9i M V 

2 


i % 

4-12- 0 

3. Jhaokholar Bagicha 
(L.p. 70) 

m 9 

2 

.. 


4-12- 0 

4. Poddar’s Bagicha 
(L.p. 71) 

■ > M * ' 

3 

*» •* 


7- 2- 0 

5. Choto (Small) Bagicha 
(L.p. 72) 

93 »« 

2 

• «* 

13 

1 

o 

1 

© 

6. Majida’s Bagicha 
(L.p. 73) 

» *9 " 

2 

99 •• 

« • 

4-14- 0 

7. Sripur Bagicha 
(L.p. 74) 

99 ?? 

1 

it i* 

i * 

2- 6- 0 

8. Sannyasidanga Bagicha 
(L.p. 75) 

M 3! V 

3 

i« 

1 9 

7- 4- 0 

9. Chunakhalir Bagicha 
(L.p. 76) 

93 M 1» 

1 

ii 

1" 

2- 6- 0 

10. Banamalipur Bagicha 
(L.p. 77) 

99 31 99 

2 

3* >1 

>9 

4-14- 0 

Total—Ten Bagichas 

malis 26 

99 

Rs. 

62-14- 0 


From the details of the salaries and the names of the malis it is 
found that only Hindu malis were employed. When a mali was 
absent he was deputised either by a relation or friend. Of the ten 
Bagichas the one at Sannyasidanga was being laid out and the 
expenses of fencing it, excavating the earth, manuring and putting 
up huts for the malis have been given in the ledger. 

There can be little doubt that all the 26 malis took their meals 
in Kantababu’s house as was the custom prevalent till the other 
day. All the employees of Kantababu took their meals in the house 
or as in the case of Mohammedan employees received provisions 
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(, sidha ) daily. This custom prevailed till the Permanent Settlement 
was abolished in 1956 (in some places even as late as 1967). 

Kantababu even in 1176 employed a good number of people; 
while presenting their names and salaries, an attempt will be made 
to suggest their duties. In most of the cases however the duty of the 
person is denoted specifically. The person of honour employed by 
Kantababu was the non-Bengali Persian writer. 


1. Sewaram Pundit Parsinobis (Persian writer) 

Rs. 

20-0-0 per month 

2. Meer Anwar Jematdar (chief body guard and 





Gash carrier) 

ij 

22-0-0 


a 

3. Khosnobis (accountant) 

» 

18-0-0 

99 

if 

4. Gopi Thakur (clerk) 

99 

10-0-0 

if 

9f 

5. Kebalram Dutta (clerk) 

99 

8-0-0 

99 

if 

ft. Swarup Sarkar (clerk) 

99 

10-0-0 

99 

if 

7. Arif Banda ? 

99 

12-8-0 

99 

99 

8. Jagannath Pujari (the priest) 

99 

5-0-0 

99 

99 

9. Gokul Dhoba (the washerman) 


5-0-0 

99 

3* 

10. Sibaram Majumdar (clerk) 

3? 

4-0-0 

99 

99 

*11. Ramdas Punjabi (only for 4 months up to 





Sravan) 

»» 

4-0-0 

99 

99 

The daily worship was looked after by: 





12. Krisna Chackravartee (Purohit) 


1-0-0 



13. Nitai Napit (was his helper) 


1-0-0 



The cows were looked after by: 





14. Golap Das (servant of the cows) 


1-8-0 



15. Shyam Ghosh -do* 


1-8-0 



16. Raghunath Ghosh -do- 


1-0-0 



17. Sital Ghosh (helper to the cook) 


1-0-0 



*18. Sadai Ghosh -do* 


1-0-0 




♦Temporary workers from Baisakh to Sravan because of the coming of Raghunathjj. 


Now come the peadas or guards and collecting staff who were 
the mainstay of power. This department was headed by the redoubt¬ 
able and extremely trustworthy Mohammedan, Meer Anwar, 
Jematdar. Then came: 
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19. Meer Saadi Jcmatdar 

20. NankooPcada 

21. Nijam Peada 

22. Rauf Mahamood Peada 

23. Ajit Sinha Peada 

24. Man Sinha Roy Peada 

25. Dcbi Pande Peada 

26. Khoshan Pande Peada 


Rs. 


4-0-0 per month 


3-0-0 

3-0-0 

3-0-0 

2 - 8-0 






3-0-0 t „ 
3-0-0 „ 
3-0-0 


>5 


There must have been one or more elephants during this time as 
otherwise keeping and paying a mahout or elephant driver and his 
two assistants would seem meaningless. The elephant driver and his 
two assistants called ‘mates’ were paid together and treated as a 
group. The expenses of ‘ Philkhana * or the abode of the elephant has 
also been mentioned. 


27. Shall Mahmood Mahout and his two mates Rs. 7-12-0 per mouth 


Horses were used variously. They were ridden, used to pull 
carriages and also used by despatch riders for quick communication 
of news. It is common knowledge also that when Hastings left for 
England in 1765 he left several of his horses in charge of Kantababu. 
It is natural therefore to find so many ‘sals' (those who look after horses 
and ride in the back of carriages) in the household. The distinction 
drawn between the Coachman which in common parlance has 
been vulgarised into Kochwan and Garhian , the ordinary driver 
of carriages, should be noted. The head Sals and the Kochwan 
practically looked after the department of horses and the carriages 
respectively. The despatch riders go by a name never encountered 
before. They are called ‘ Chabuk-Sowar ’ which literally means whip- 
riders, whether this name was given to mean that the rider will move 
as fast as the whip or whip-lash, or that the rider will be needed to 
use his whip frequently to make the horse run faster, is not known. 
Generally they were needed to carry despatches from the master. 
As this was the only method of communicating in long distance the 
* Chabuk-Sowar' became a necessity. 

28. Fateh Mahamood Punjabi Sais paid per month 

*29. Gousi (for 4 months) „ „ „ „ 

30. Bajba ,» » „ >> 


Rs. 


5-0-0 

2 - 8-0 

2 - 8-0 

2 - 8-0 


31. Khaeroohi 
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32. 

Deena 

Sais paid per 

month 

Rs. 

3-8-0 

33- 

Imambux 

)1 

99 

99 

99 

99 

3-0-0 

34. 

Makui or Mangaha 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

2-8-0 

35. 

Punjabi little or junior 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

3-0-0 

30. 

Harkat 

99 

99 

99 

1 » 

99 

3-0-0 

37. 

(rolam Ghhatradhar 

Chahuk Sowar 

i i 

99 

99 

99 

4-0-0 

38. 

Kahai Khan * 

M 11 

n 

99 

99 

99 

2-0-0 

39. 

ImaAiadi Maniar 

Servant of the horse 

99 

99 

99 

99 

3-0-0 

40. 

Mansaram Kcchwan 

Coachman 


*5 

* n 

99 

4-0-0 

41. 

Ghotcram Garian 

Carriage* driver 

• * 

M 

»• 

99 

2-8-0 

42. 

Nathu Garian 




99 

99 

3-0-0 

43. 

Chaus Garian 


,, 

, , 

• « 

*9 

3-0-0 

44. 

Ratnoo Garian 



• t 

5 • 

5' 

3-0-0 

4. r >. 

Etwari Ghashira 

( Jrass cutter 


M 

15 

11 

3-8-0 

40. 

Naskari 

51 

, , 

>5 

% • 

»» 

3-4-0 

47. 

Roshan 

«• 

% % 


* i 

«• 

3-4-0 


♦ Temporary hands taken because of the coming of Raghunathji Deity. 


There cannot be any doubt about the fact, particularly alter 
reviewing the long list above, that Kantababu owned several horses 
and maintained at this time 3 or more coaches and carriages. It is 
extremely noteworthy that so many Mohammedans and upcountry- 
mcn were in his service. 

His building department also had a specific organisation. A 
clerk looked after the buildings and was assisted by two bricklayers. 

48. Lochanananda Dhar Imaratikhanu paid per month Rs. 4 

Kisoo Gharami (house maker) and Nimai Gharami of Paddapar 
did not get any monthly salary but were paid their expenses. Both 
are found to be engaged in building the premises which later came 
to be known as ‘Khajnakliana’, the main office of Kantababu. 
Subsequently the account books came to be known as the accounts 
of Khajnakhana. 

If Kantababu was alive to the importance of communication 
by land he did not neglect the waterways. As it is found that he 
constructed a big ‘Mayurpankhi’ (peacock faced) boat, it may be 
assumed that he had the other boats for quite some time. Only one 
who already owned boats would be interested in constructing a new 
‘Mayurpankhi*. This boat was planned by Imamadi Naksakar 
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(planner) who received Rs. 46 over and above his usual and con¬ 
tracted remuneration which was paid the year before. This boat 
was constructed in Dacca under the supervision of Imamadi 
Naksakar and was brought only after completion. The 
silver ornamentations were however added in Gossimba^ar. The 
Mayurpankhi arrived from Dacca on 30th Sraban. 0,n 11th 
Bhadra Lokenathbabu and Baisnabcharanbabu vigited the boat 
after it was fully equipped. They presented Santosh Majhi who was 
in charge of the boat, inam or tip of Re. 1. Kantababu himself went 
aboard and being satisfied tipped Rs. 2 to the Majhi on 20th 
Bhadra. The same day, religious worship was performed on the boat 
to bless it with eternal safe journey. Rs. 15 was spent for the cere¬ 
mony. The headman of the boat was known as Majhi or Manjhi (now 
anybody who plies a boat is known as Majhi) while the oarsmen 
were known as Danris. Santosh was the Majhi of Mayurpankhi. 
Sarangi was the Majhi of the Patniboat, Kebal was the Majhi of the 
Rangalal boat which was always used by Kantababu for going to 
Calcutta. Teha Majhi was either from Punjab or his boat came from 
Punjab. It is not clear what the adjective qualifies. He had an under¬ 
study known as Kaha Majhi. The Majhis were permanent incum¬ 
bents and were most trusted servants. The Danris were recruited 
before a journey and sometimes were kept on continuously as 
temporary servants. The choosing of the Danris and their length of 
service depended absolutely on the Majhi. Even the payment to the 
Danris was made through the Majhi. When the boat went on a 
journey for a long period no payments were made except those of 
ad-hoc nature. The payment was always made only after the return 
of the boat home. All the boatmen however were fed by the master 
while on a journey. At home only the Majhis received provisions or 
were given food in the house. 

There was also a small Mayurpankhi in charge of Pundit Majhi 
and Bhajaram Majhi who was his understudy. There was a Ghitta 
Majhi who was probably the understudy of Santosh Majhi. It seems 
that Santosh, Chitta and Teha Majhis had gone to Dacca with the 
small Mayurpankhi in charge of one Manick Majhi to bring the big 
Mayurpankhi. The list of the Majhis and their boats: 
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49. Santosh Majhi Rs. 10-0-0 per month The big Mayurpankhi made at Dacca 

50. Kebal Majhi 

„ 10-0-0 „ „ 

Rangalall boat 

51. Pundit Majhi 

» 7-0-0 n n 

Small Mayurpankhi 

52. Bhajaram Majhi 

„ 6-0-0 „ 

-do- 

53. Teha Majhi 

» 6-0-0 „ „ 

Punjab boat (written ‘Dhow*) 

54. Kaha Majhi 

„ 3-8-0 „ „ 

-do- 

55. Chitta'*Majhi * 

■I 3-8-0 ,, ,, 


56. Manik Majhi 

„ 3-8-0 „ 


57. Sarangi Majhi 

j» 3-0-0 ,, „ 

Patni boat 


The list shows five boats. There were two others which were 
being repaired at the time, one was a Ponwar and other a pansey 
(pinace). It may therefore be concluded that with the addition 
of the new and big Mayurpankhi from Dacca the totyl number 
of boats used by Kantababu came to seven. He had been to 
Calcutta in the Rangalal boat, which went under the headship of 
Kebal Majhi and had 18 Danris. This is natural, as for continuous 
journey a larger number of oarsmen would be necessary. The 
Rangalal must have had arrangements for utilising 10 or 12 oarsmen 
at a time, who were replaced regularly by others so that the speed of 
the boat would never drop because of the tiredness of the oarsmen. 
The usual rate of an oarsman was Rs. 2-8-0 per month but those who 
took Kantababu to Calcutta and brought him back were paid a 
remuneration of Rs. 4 per month at the instance of Kebal Majhi. 
They may have received this special rate for a very quick journey to 
and from Calcutta. 

There is another, Naoal Roy, Ghat Majhi. He was a public 
servant who was in charge of the ferry. He also acted as a pilot to 
Kantababu when he went out or came in a boat and received Rs. 15 
on each occasion. Naoal Majhi also collected the toll for goods which 
arrived by boat. The food of the animals of Kantababu were some¬ 
times brought from Sonarandi by boat and the usual toll charges 
were collected by Naoal. 

Kantababu’s household lacked nothing. There were tailors to 
make dresses and saddlers to look after the leather work of the 
animals. A mending man was also maintained. They were nqt 
retained as salaried persons but given enough work to retain them¬ 
selves. 
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Jafar Darji (tailor) was paid Rs. 47 in the year 
Badhi Darji (saddler) was paid Rs. 45 in the year 
Mahibrishi (funny name ?) Darji was either an assistant or a 
temporary hand and 

Mahangi Rifukar (mender) 

Such a large household would necessitate a good number of 
servants. They were recruited generally from the villages. 

58. Gobindaram Khedmatgar received per mouth Rs. 2-8-0 

59. Bijayram Napit Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

60. Manick Khedmatgar (accompanied Kantababu 

to Calcutta) 3-0-0 

*61. Atmaram Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

62. Dulal Napit Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

63. Nitnai Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

64. Radhakrishna Napit Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

65. Kcbal Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

66. Hari Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

67. Jagada Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

*68. Tilakram Napit Khedmatgar 2-0-0 

69. Siboo Khedmatgar (joined from Kartick) 2-0-0 

70. Bulaki Ghakar (personal servant) 3-0-0 

71. Sanda Chakar (could be rural for Sundar) 2-8-0 

72. Nitai Daphtari (binder) 2-0-0 

73. Dhaniram Khedmatgar of Kalikapur 3-0-0 

74. Ramrath Chopdar (mace bearer) 4-0-0 

75. Ramkeshab Ghakar (servant) 2-0-0 

76. Sristhi (Chhisti) Harkara 2-8-0 

77. Golam Mohammad Faras (looked after beds 

& beddings) 2-8-0 

78. Bancharam Thakoor (cook) 3-0-0 

79. Mangal Thakoor (cook) 2-0-0 

80. Raghu Ghosh tahalia (cook’s helper) 1-8-0 

81. Goobid Kahar (personal servant of 

Kantababu) 21 -4-0 

*82. Kitti Napit 2-0-0 

•f83. Khan Mahamood Darwan (Gatcman) 3-0-0 

84. Kanai Sarkar of Bamanghata 3-0-0 

85. Panchoo Bhandari (store keeper) 2-0-0 

86. Choto (small) Panchoo Bhandari 2-0-0 

•Temporary servants. 
fTemporary for festivals or seasonal. 

There were people with specific duty also. Ghhagan Chakravarty 
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looked after the Cotton trade and Jadabendra Das was the Moharir 
for Fatesing, temporary appointment for the collecting season. 


87 Chhagan Chakravarty 

88. Jadabendra Das (Moharir of Fatehsing) 

89. Baikuftitha Sinha $Rent Collector) 

90. Rajchandra Mukhujya (Zamindari clerk) 

91. Gour Sarkar (Zamindari Jamadar Moharir) 


got per month Rs. 15-0-0 

got annually Rs. 20-0-0 

„ per month Rs. 4-0-0 

i, „ „ 5-0-0 

„ 2 - 8-0 


The lighting of the house had to be arranged. Those were the 
days of lamps and sejbatis. A group of people known as maskalchi 
or those who arrange for the light looked after this department. 


92. 

Uchra Masalchi 

got 

per 

month Rs. 

3-0-0 

93. 

Sankar Masalchi 

99 

99 


99 

2-8-0 

94. 

Choto (small) Uchra Masalchi 

99 

9* 

99 

99 

2-8-0 

95. 

Nitai Masalchi 

99 

99 

99 

99 

2-8-0 

96. 

Madhab Masalchi (only for the month of 







Falgoon) 

99 

99 

99 

99 

3-0-0 

97. 

Hait Masalchi (for the four winter months 







only) 

99 

Jl 

99 


3-0-0 


As the women of the house looked after the needs of their 
husbands and children and did the family’s personal work them¬ 
selves the requirement of maid-servants was minimum. The ladies 
of the house were in full charge of the affairs and no male servants 
were allowed to go into the Andar or female apartments. The maid 
servants were very few. 

98. Kupti Bewa got per month Rs. 1- 4-0 

99. Sona Dasi „ „ „ „ 1- 4-0 

100. Parbi Bewa (only engaged for „ „ 3-0-0 

the month of Sravan) 


There were two other classes of people, the Hazras and the 
Ghashiras. The duty of the former was to look after the sanitary 
requirements of the house and the latter supplied grass to the animals. 


101. Harram Hazra 

102. Marbodh Hazra 

103. Katoo Hazra 

104. Dhar Sinha Hazra (only for one month) 


got per month Rs. 1-12-0 
» » »» » 


»» » 




» 99 


1 - 8-0 
2 - 8-0 


99 


99 


99 
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105. Bawaji Ghashira (grass cutter) 
10G. Takia Ghashira (grass cutter) 

107. Baburam Ghashira (grass cutter) 

108. Jayangi Ghashira (grass cutter) 


got per month Rs. 3- 0-0 


91 99 


97 


79 


1 - 12-0 


99 99 

II f l 


99 

9 B 


2 - 0-0 
2 - 0-0 


Umbrella holders were known by the name Ohhatradhar. They 
were higher in status than the common servant. Gopee Chhatradhar 
was a particular favourite of Kantababu, who was ,askcd to look 
after the development of Sannyasidanga garden during the year 
which job he did with great success. This may have been the reason 
for his being selected as the personal umbrella bearer of Kantababu 
when he had to stay in Calcutta as the Banian to the Governor 
General. Now the need of a permanent umbrella bearer had not 
yet risen, so two persons were engaged during the year. Badni 
served from Baisakh to Bhadra and Gobindaram from Pous to 
Chaitra. 


109. (a) Badni Chhatradhar got per month Rs. 5-0-0 

(Baisakh to Bhadra) 

(6) Gobindaram Chhatradhar „ „ „ 3-0-0 

(Pous to Chaitra) 

May be because of the famine raging in the country the ladies 
of the house wished to please the God by performing the Satyaan 
Brata , a religious worship which is reputed to keep the family out 
of danger. 

The Satyaan Brata was performed by the Brahmins, who were 
paid monthly salaries. 

110. Chhanda Bidyalankar (Satyan Brahmin) got per month Rs. 2-0-0 

111. DataramBhattacharyya „ „ „ „ „ 2-0-0 

All types of people had to be maintained. There was : 

Sadek Chabioala (maker of keys) who was paid Rs. 10 - 0-0 

Rafiq Tahaldar (wood cutter) „ „ „ „ 12 - 0-0 

Paran Ghosh Kuaoala (looked after the wells) „ „ „ „ 11-0-0 

Nandaram Panboraoala (betel and bag man) „ „ „ „ 25 - 0-0 

Kalicharan Kamar (ironmonger) „ „ „ „ 100 - 0-0 

Kusum Kamar -do- „ „ „ „ 32 - 0-0 
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Parikshit Kamar (ironmonger) 

Oadi Kharoala (hay supplier) 

Hinga Chamar (Gobler) 

Ghanak Tamakoala (tobacco man) 

Manick Ruioala (cotton man) 

Narayan Dom of Bhatpara (burning-ghat man) 
Sanagiram Bagdi of Ghlmakhali (water-carrier) 


who was paid Rs. 44-0-0 
„ 57-0-0 
„ 1-0-0 
„ 51-0-0 

„ 2 - 8-0 
„ 10 - 0-0 
„ 4-0-0 


There were many who received annual payments for different 
reasons, amongst them were the Harkara and clerk of the English 
East India Company. These were probably annual regular payments. 
Bodh Singh, Company’s Harkara was paid on 1st Falgoon Rs 15, 
Radhakanta Ghosh of E.I. Company was paid on 3rd Magh Rs. 5. 


Around his house Kantababu had Philkhana (abode of ele¬ 
phants) , Astabal (stable of horses), Gokliana (cow-house), Chiriakhana 
(where birds arc kept) and Loharkhana (ironmongery). Kantababu 
also had the Panibhara Goaai (Dairy Farm) which was looked after 
by Gouranga Gope, Sanagiram Ghosh, Radhakrisna Gopc and 
Harekrisna Ghosh who were paid the uniform monthly salary of 
Rs. 1-8-0 each (L.p. 60). The servant of the cows were Radha 
Ghosh and Dayaram Ghosh (L. p. 152) who received Rs. 2-8-0 and 
Annas 8 only respectively. 


Madapur was the centre of the East India Company’s adminis¬ 
tration. Kantababu had a rented apartment in Madapur or Maida- 
pore as it was described in official correspondences. He paid Rs. 7 
per annum as rent (L. p. 9). He kept a peada permanently here. 
Dharam Ojha Peada who received Rs. 3 per month as salary was 
there from Sravan till the end of the year (L. p. 127) while Asharam 
Roy Peada served in the same salary for the first three months of the 
year (L. p. 82). 

It is now possible to get a complete picture of Kantababu’s 
house and realise that the expenditure of 5 Mds. of Rice per day was 
extremely natural considering the large number of people who had 
to be fed there. According to custom it is known that Mohammedans 
were not generally fed but provisions were given to them. A consider¬ 
able number of non-Bengalis were employed. Employment was 
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extended to people from Punjab, United Province, Bihar and Orissa. 
Such lack of provincialism certainly does credit to Kantababu and 
the time when lie flourished. # 

The case of Goobid Kahar needs explanation. Goo bid Kahar 
(No. 81 of the list above) drew a salary of Rs. 21-4-0 per pnonth, 
which was only lower to Mcer Anwar Jematdar or Jamadar (No. 2 
of the list above) who received Rs. 22 per month. Though they were 
both menials they were probably the most trusted servants of Kanta¬ 
babu. There can be no doubt about the fact that they were with 
Kantababu for a very long time, it is possible that they were with him 
from 1754 or even earlier. Kantababu did not hesitate to pay them the 
highest salary, even higher than his Persian writer, cotton business 
clerk or accountant. This reveals a very generous trait in Kantababu’s 
character. He did not differentiate between office workers and 
menials but treated them according to their length of service. 

The total of the monthly salaries comes to more or less 
Rs. 498-2-0 per month, which cannot be considered to be insigni¬ 
ficant considering the fact that at the time, he was a gentleman at 
large. The account of the salary and expenses establish the reality 
of the wealth of Kantababu in 1769-70. 

The philanthropic activities arc also found in the ledger. Kanta¬ 
babu realising the requirement of drinking water started the excava¬ 
tion of a huge tank in Khagra. In order to get quick work he had 
four contractors working for him, to each of whom he entrusted one 
of the four banks. The excavation was started on the 26th Falgoon. 
Contractor Alhadi Dafadar was paid up to 14th Baisakh 1177, 
Rs. 114, Kinkar Dafadar was paid up to 19th Baisakh 1177, Rs. 109, 
Narayan Dafadar was paid up to 17th Baisakh, Rs. 128 (L. p. 16) 
and Balai Ghosh Dafadar was paid up to 10th Chaitra 1176, Rs. 161 
(L. p. 17). With the total expense of Rs. 512 it can be safely assumed 
that the work was completed. The tank, however, not having any 
other details, cannot be identified. 

Haridas Babaji a Baisnab mendicant acquired two worldly 
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objects: a garden and a horse. As he could not bear the costs of cither 
he approached Kantababu, who regularly paid for his two malis or 
gardeners as also for the food of the horse. The total expense under 
the head ‘Haridas Babaji’ came to Rs. 70-5-5 (gonda) at the end of 
the year. As the Bajjaji is not found later, his wish to meddle in the 
worldly .affairs may have ceased before long. 

• 

This ledger of 1176 is the last record where a comprehensive 
picture of Kantababu’s house is found. Later his accounts became so 
variegated that so many cash books and ledgers were necessary to 
look after each of the particular part of his involvement. It might 
be rightly said that after 1770, or better still, 1772, Kantababu’s 
affairs became broad based. In each of the later cash books or 
ledgers only a single aspect of his life was reflected. The impor¬ 
tance of the ledger of 1176 is therefore manifoldly increased as the 
man could be touched within the limits of his activity before becom¬ 
ing too big to be examined in detail. 

On 10th Aswin Kantababu went to Calcutta in the Rangalal 
boat. Amongst others he had with him two of his most trusted servants 
Meer Anwar Jematdar and Goovicl Kahar (Goovid was probably 
a slang of Govind). Kebal Majhi was in charge of the boat, 
taking 18 oarsmen for a quick journey. Manick Khedmatgar also 
accompanied. The cash carried with Kantababu was Rs. 32 only, 
of which there were 6 Rupees, Rupees 15 in eight annas, Rupees 
9 in two annas and Rupees 2 in one anna bits; and 24 pieces of 
Gold Mohurs. Labanga sahi—1 piece, New Neetbai—3 pieces, 
Urubi—4 pieces, Arcot—3 pieces, Murshidabadi—5 pieces, 
Audhi—3 pieces, Arcot Garshan—1 piece and Audhi Kopshi—1 
piece (L. p. 190). 

Kantababu had planned to come back quickly but serious work 
kept him in Calcutta. He had more money sent to him against a 
Hundi issued by Narsinghbabu who was already in Calcutta. As the 
winter was approaching the need of warm clothes was felt. Alhadi 
Pcada took’ three pairs of shawls of Kantababu to Calcutta on 6th 
Pous (L. p. 199). Nimai Charan Das was sent to Calcutta on 17th 
34 
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Pous by boat (L. p. 199). Kantababu came back from Calcutta on 
15th Falgoon (L. p. 203). 

• 

Kantababu was very proud of his reading glasses which the 
Company’s physician Dr. Redman got for him. pn 30th t Sravan he 
spent Re. 1 for its repair (L. p. 39). It is interesting to find ( reading 
glasses or spectacles coming to Bengal almost with tjhe English East 
India Company. Kantababu showed his gratefulness by getting a lot 
of menial work of the Doctor done by his own employees. On 25 
Sravan he got the sugar from Sheergunge and delivered it into the 
Doctor’s house (L. p. 39). Another item of interest is the purchase of 
books. During the year Kantababu purchased books worth Rs. 36. 
The person who sold them was a Mohammedan, Barkatulla Munshi 
(L. p. 192). In spite of the friendship with the English Doctor, he was 
not called during an illness in the house. Dhaboo Kaviraj was called 
on 27th Magh and paid a fee of Rs. 2 (L. p, 56), but when Kanta- 
babu himself fell ill during the later part of the year Padmalochan 
Kaviraj was called on 14th Chaitra and paid a fee of Rs. 25 (L.p. 40). 

Barkatulla Munshi was entrusted with the education of Lokenath 
on the 8th Bhadra (L. p. 40). Raghu Gora looked after Lokenath, 
receiving a salary of Rs. 2 per month and was assisted by Nabakanta 
Sarkar who also received Rs. 2 per month. Raghu rose by his intelli¬ 
gence in Kantababu’s service and four years later he is found to be 
a mainstay in the organisation of the Silk business of Kantababu. He 
is found in the silk trade along with Ratha Gora who was perhaps 
his younger or elder brother (L. p. 171). Income in the account of 
Lokenathbabu has been shown for the year to be Rs. 2,575. It is 
however not specified how it accrued. The expenditure included the 
salaries of Raghu and Nabakanta. The other expenses include pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 15 in the Sradh ceremony of Kangsanarayan Mitra, 
Pronami (Salutation fee) of Rs. 2 when the Bhagabat was read and 
Rs. 2 after the Sankirtan on the occasion of the Doljatra. These 
instances prove that Kantababu wanted his son to be like him 
proficient in Persian and a good Baisnab. 

In spite of rather affluent circumstances the personal expense 
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• 

of Kantababu and his family was extremely modest. Gopee Posharee 
of Goalpara sold a miscellany of goods. His annual payment was 
Rs. 364 which included the Dussera parbani of Rs. 5. The annual 
expenses of clothing which included gifts of cloth twice in the year 
to all employees came to Rs. 658 (L. p. 129). The sekra or the gold- 
silversmith is always an indicator to a family’s aspirations to show 
off* wealth. The same reticent attitude prevailed here also and 
Jagadish Sekra # the gold-silversmith of the house received only Rs. 72 
during the year, inclusive of Rs. 5 as Dussera parbani (L. p. 44). 
Ornaments were given to the two newly born children and 
Narsinghbabu in a fit of extravagance, presented Kantababu’s little 
daughter Jamunamani with a set of silver ornaments worth Rs. 10 
(L. p. 145). 

Narsing was the most successful of the brothers besides 
of course Kantababu. His success is fully demonstrated in the 
ledger where he is found to have spent Rs. 2,808-13-0 throughout 
the year. He decided to perform the ‘holy thread’ (Upanayan) 
ceremony of one Nakari Pathak, a Brahmin orphan and bore the full 
cost (L.p. 93, 94 & 14). In comparison Krisnachandra the other 
successful brother who had joined the organisation of Jagat Seth 
spent only Rs. 498-4-0 in that year. He was a lover of birds and 
maintained a few of different variety, particularly the Hiraman 
(large sized parrots or macaos). The Ghiriakhana was therefore his 
responsibility. Krisnachandra unlike Nrisingha earned into the 
common coffers by exchange of money. This he must have learned 
during his stay with the great Bankers. His total earning was 
Rs. 482-15-0 (L. p. 28). The youngest Gorachand was still a young 
man. His account was used by Kantababu for giving loans to 
Ducarel. 

The ledger contains much information. The very first entry 
is the arrival of Rs. 1,000 from Fatehsingh, the lease of which 
was taken by Kantababu (L. p. 1). There was another collection 
from Fatehsingh of Rs. 498 and disbursement of rent to Rani 
Parbati of Fatehsingh amounting to Rs. 1,001 (L. p. 147). 
Similarly Raja Baidyanath of Dinajpur paid the Kaija-dadani or 
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loan advance of Rs. 1,000 on 11th Sravan (L. p. 161). SitabRoy (is 
he the famous man or another of the same name ?) was given a loan 
of Rs. 1,600 on 4th Bhadra (L. p. 164). Kazi Hasan Ali of Rungpore 
was given a loan of Rs. 1,001 on 8th Ashar, he had however fully 
repaid the old loan in two instalments, one of Rs. 389-8-0 on 10th 
Jaistha and the other of Rs. 660-9-0 on 14th JaistJia (L. p.«85). This 
was undoubtedly the best way of keeping the Muslim tenants of 
Baharbund in control. The collections of Haat Sripiy market came 
to over Rs. 2,000 in that year. The rent of the Kantanagar Pargana 
is fully paid to the Government in two instalments. On 29th Baisakh 
Rs. 4,367 and on 11th Ashar Rs. 1,425 is paid, totalling to Rs. 5,792. 
The details of the manner of payments are also shown (L. p. 62). 
The famous Bankers of Murshidabad Dharamchand Karamchand 
acted as Bankers to Kantababu particularly for purchase of gold, 
gold mohurs and granting loan to the Europeans. Thus all transac¬ 
tions were witnessed and were accountable. This account shows a 
payment of Rs. 815 being made on 12th Aswin to Raja Tilakchand 
of Burdwan. Kantababu took Rs. 1,000 on 30th Ashar to pay to Rani 
Janaki. The total transactions on this account amounted to 
Rs. 18,496-13-10 (gonda) (L. p. 136). 

The ledger gives many incidental items which are not at all 
important from the point of view of the present study but may help 
to assess the status of Kantababu. These informations may be pre¬ 
sented without any classification. An elephant of the Raja of Birbhum 
stopped in its way at the house and was fed, the Mahout received 
a tip of Re. 1. Three Harkaras of the Nawab who accompanied 
Kantababu, when he went to pay his respects to him, were paid 
Rs. 6. The barber who pierced the ears of Gangamani, Kantababu’s 
daughter was paid Re. 1. Nawab Khan Khana (who was he ?) was 
presented with a robe made by Jafar, the tailor, costing Rs. 50. The 
Senior Barwell was received with a nazar of Rs. 5 on 29th Baisakh. 

On 32nd Jaistha the house of Shiromoni Seth was purchased. 
The expenses for the seal of the Kazi amounted to Rs. 16. The 
Chopdar and Hoonkabarder of the Nawab came for Baksis and 
were paid on 2nd Ashar Rs. 11. The son of Rani Parbati of Fateh- 
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singh got married on 4th Ashar, ‘Loukikala* of Rs. 81 was sent to her. 
Boonen (?) Roy’s son received Rs. 141 on the occasion of his marriage. 
29th Ashar records that Re. 1 was paid for the ‘sradh’ ceremony 
of an unknown Baisnab, who was found dead. Here one may 
relate t^at till the other day (1950 to be exact) it was a widely 
practised custoip among the Baisnabs, that whenever any Baisnab 
died, each Baisnab would pay Re. 1 each to cover the costs of his 
cremation and sradh. A palm leaf umbrella was purchased for Re 1 
on 9th Sravan. Kahars of Habaspur, a farm of Kantababu, were 
sent home with expenses of Re. 1. Bishoo Bhagina (nephew) of 
Kantababu had to be found a mate, so Abharani Ghosh was paid 
Rs. 100 to find out a suitable match. The Chota Nawab Saheb 
(presumably Md. Reza Khan) came to the Kuthi (house) on 17th 
Sravan and was paid a nazar of 1 Gold Mohur, his khedmatgar 
was paid Rs. 2 and his chopdar Rs. 2. Krisna Chakravarli the 
priest of the house was paid Rs. 5 to perform the sradh ceremony 
of his father. The chopdar of Raja Amrit Sinha was paid Re. 1. On 
the eve of leaving for Calcutta on 9th Aswin, Kantababu went to 
see the Nawab Bahadur and paid him Nazar of one Gold Mohur 
and Rs. 5 (Rs. 14 f-5—19). 

On the 25th Kartick the cottage of Harckrisna Das Babaji was 
purchased for Rs. 80. The cottage was in Sripur, south of the house 
of Lochan Sarkar (L. p. 2). 2nd Baisakh records the purchase of a 
golden liansuli (a kind of ornament) from Dharamchand Karam- 
chand Babu weighing 3 Bhari 1 anna 8 pies at the rate of Rs. 11-12-6 
per bhari for Kantababu’s daughter Jamunamani. The value paid 
was Rs. 46-13-10 of (L. p. 3). On 18th Falgoon the house of Gokul- 
ram (or Akrurram) Chackravarti in Bliatpara was purchased along 
with all the wooden and brick works for Rs. 346. The interesting 
details of the expenses are given under: 

Paid Advance — Rs. 100- 0-0 

Paid Balance — Rs. 201- 0-0 

Total value Rs. 301- 0-0 
Payment for the Seal of the Kazi 3- 0-0 

Payment to the Kanungo 2- 0-0 
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Paid rent of the Original Zamindar 

Manick Thakur 
Ghouthai (one-fourth payment) 

Paid to the Jamadars of Kazi 


8-10-0 who resided at Chuuu- 
fchali. 

7- 8-0 

18-12-0 A Maratha system of 
, extraction!. 

5- 2-0 

Rs. 34G- 0-0 Total (L.p. 23) 


The ledger gives a lot of information, but it creates problems 
also. The Motijheel account (L. p. 47) is extremely confusing. Who 
was Lala Sevakram (L. p. 57) much of whose expenses were paid 
by Kantababu. He was undoubtedly an important person as he 
moved in the Durbar circles. He was a trusted man also, as Kanta¬ 
babu thought it fit to buy properties in his name. Sometimes it seems 
that he was Kantababu’s man in the Durbar but from his account, 
he does not seem to be that important. Was he a Lala from Punjab ? 
Did he have anything to do with the many Punjabi servants both 
Hindu and Muslim in Kantababu’s household ? There is no answer 
to any of these questions. 

There are merchants in the ledger who sold things to the house. 
The account of Matiram Chunari, the lime merchant, shows a tran¬ 
saction of lime worth Rs. 4,267 (L. p. 87). Transactions with Hingan 
Saha a shopkeeper of Cossimbazar amounted to Rs. 5,080 (L.p. 155). 
The account of Roy Kandarpa Das was only for Rs. 25 (L. p. 121). 

Perhaps the most interesting and revealing accounts are those 
with the Europeans, but they are the most difficult, confusing and 
complicated at the same time. Perhaps it was done so deliberately, 
to safeguard the interest of the Europeans who either borrowed money 
or did other financial transactions with Kantababu. Sometimes it is 
extremely difficult to make a head or tail about a particular account. 
Yet many of the Europeans, particularly servants of the East India 
Company posted in Cossimbazar and Murshidabad are involved. 
The credit of identifying the persons entirely belongs to Dr. P. J. 
Marshall of King’s College, London. 

There are fifteen Europeans referred to m the ledger directly or 
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indirectly. On 13th Kartick the Khedmatgar, Sotabardar, Fara s and 
other servants of ‘Sadakatjung Shaheb’ were paid Rs. 50 (L. p. 198). 
It shows that the servants of Lord Clive (though the Lord was not in 
Tndia then) visited Murshidabad towards the end of October 1769, 
when Kantababu entertained them. Kantababu also made payments 
on the ^account of Francis Sykes, the Resident to the Durbar, his 
master. On 24th Pous and 11th Falgoon Kantababu paid two bills 
for the wood (Bahadroori lakri) used by Sykes amounting to Rs. 40 
and Rs. 61 respectively. Both the entries are in the Motijheel account 
(L. p. 47). In the Amanat or loan advance account Kantababu en¬ 
tered loan advance in the name of Sykes. Gokul Chakravarti (or 
Akrur) whose house is bought by Kantababu, kept a gold Mohur 
which belonged to Sykes which on llth Falgoon he gave to Kanta¬ 
babu and took Rs. 10 only in return (L. p. 52). 

Similarly the reference to Hancock is also indirect. On 6th 
Ashar a pair of Cossids were sent to Hancock who was in Calcutta, 
(this is Tysre Saul Hancock, Surgeon and business partner of 
Hastings), through his Moharir who was paid Re. 1 as expenses 
(L. p. 36). A similar entry is found on 24th Jaistha for taking 1 pair 
of Cossids but the expenses paid was Rs. 2 (L. p. 35). The Khedmat¬ 
gar of Aldcrscy was paid on 20th Kartick an Inam of Re 1. (L. p. 
198). Four days later on 24th Kartick Nrisingha Babu meets ‘Bara 
Shahib’ Aldersey, who was appointed the Chief of Cossimbazar 
Factory, with a nazar of Rs. 5 (L. p. 198). 

The Company servants who occupy a full ledger page are nine 
in number. Richard Barwell was second at Cossimbazar in 1769. 
Gerard Gustuvas Ducarel was the Persian translator at the Durbar 
and later a distinguished revenue expert. Dr. David Redman, 
endearingly called Doctor Rednee in Kantababu’s ledger, was the 
Surgeon attached to the Cossimbazar Factory from 1769 to 1775. 
Charles Hutchinson Purling and Thomas Henchman were assistants 
at Cossimbazar in 1769, while William Rooke and William Redfearn 
were assistants at the Durbar. Nicholas Grueber was the 3rd at 
Cossimbazar. The ninth name is yet unidentified. The Bengal 
phonetic writing gives the name as Fitch or Pitch, it is possible 
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that this was Lewis Pitchet who later joined the Cossimbazar 
Factory. 


» 

Most of these men took loans and advances from Kantababu, 
wliich is of course never clearly established in the accounts. 

t * , 

‘The account of Fitch Shahcb’ (L.p. 18) 


Income 

14th Falgoon 

(see p. 299 of Cash book) 

Received by the hand of 
(marfat) Ramratan Tliakur 

Paid by Ram Prasad 

Mukhoti — S a Rs. 1,400 


Expenditure 

14th Falgoon 

Received by the hand of 
Ishan Mukherjee 
credited and debited the 
same day through 

Raghu Gora — S a Rs. 1,400 


‘The account of Mr. Gruebar Shaheb* (L.p. 13) 

Income Expenditure 

21st Sravan 

(p. 85 of Cash book) 

Outofa Hundi dated 21st 
July in the name of Mr. 

Ducarel, for Rs. 10,000? 
unpaid amount Rs. 6,400 
due. 

Paid amount— S ft Rs. 3,600 


Apart from taking the loan Grueber is found in other accounts 
also. On 20th Baisakh some ivory carvings were bought for Grueber 
for Rs. 4 only (L. p. 18). On 8th Agraliayan, Grueber paid Rs. 800 
into the Company’s account maintained by Kantababu (L. p. 52). 
Looking into the account of Ducarel the money paid to Grueber is 
found on the credit side. 


The account of Mr. Ducarel Saheb* (L.p. 50) 


Income 

4th Aahar 

(p. 34 of Cash book) 

Gold Mohurs —5 pieces 


Expenditure 

22nd Ashar 

(p. 55 of Cash book) 

on a/c of his own naquib 
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<a\ Rs, 14 each Sicca Rs. 70 

21st Sravan 

(p. 85 of Cash book) 

By a Hundi 
Paid to Grucber 

Shaheb Sicca Rs. 3,l>00 


Narnkoo through Kris- 
naruangal Sicca Rs. 1,000 

28th Aswin (p. 61) 

on a/c of his own 
naquib Narnkoo of 
Mahisadal through 

Krisnainangal Sicca Rs. 3,807 

to be adjusted with the 
sales purchase a/c 


27th Aswin (p. 163) 
paid on the occasion of 
Dussera to Braja 
mohan Dutta Sanat Rs. 


Ducarel is also found in other accounts. On 26th Bhadra he 
arrived at Cossimbazar from Purnea or Purulia; he was welcomed 
with a nazar of 5 Sanat Rupees (L. p. 41). Three days later the 
occasion was still fresh and Krisnachandra Nandy went over liimself 
and paid another nazar of Rs. 5 (L. p. 182). Even in the account of 
G orach and babu, Ducarel paid a sum of Rs. 4,367 Sicca on 29th 
Baisakh and on 27th Jaistha, a month later received Rs. 3,000 
! L. p. 32). Adding the several accounts the income side showed 
Rs. 3,670 and expenditure Rs. 7,867. It may be construed therefore 
that Ducarel repaid a loan of Rs. 4,367 and was paid Rs. 4,867 which 
leaves a balance of Rs. 500 which added to the money taken from 
Gorachandbabu will show that Ducarel within the year under review 
took a loan of Rs. 3,500 from Kantababu. If his arrival on 26th 
Bhadra can be linked with the money paid to him on account of his 
naquib Narnkoo or Namak on 28th Aswin, then the payment of two 
consecutive nazars can be. considered to be the sign of success of the 
negotiations. Ducarel is even found in the account of Mr. Redlearn. 

'The account of Mr. Redfearn Shaheb* (L.p. 49) 

Income Expenditure 

17th Aswin (p. 156) 29tli Baisakh (p. 6) 

Paid through through Patit Sarkar 

Kalicharan Sekra S* Rs. 1,000 Paid to Gobinda Poddar S* Rs. 5 

1st Jaistha (p. 8) 4,000 
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Income (Contd.) 


Expenditure (Contd.) 


1st Jaislha (night) (p. 8) 
On account of Ducarcl 
Shaheb 
paid in Sicca 


S* Rs. 2,000 


through Patit Sarkar 
to Jagamohan * 

Sinha 2,000 

To loan 2,000 

JL __ * 

4,000 

9th Sravan (p, 71) S* Rs. 

Paid to Niabau Pcada of 
Saltpetre boat 

Sanat Rs. 2 
Paid for pony expenses 
Arcot Rs. 7 
Paid for Cossids of Cal¬ 
cutta Sanat Rs. b 

Paid again to Niabau of 

Saltpetre boat „ 2 

J7 

21st Aswin (p. 152) „ „ 

Paid to Gopi Thakur 
through Patit Sarkar 
French Arcot Rs. 10 

27th Aswin (p. 163) 

Paid for Dussera 
Patit Sarkar 

Sanat Rs. 2 
Jagdish Mukhujya 

Sanat „ 2 

Anandiram Ganguli 

Sanat Rs. 2 S a Rs. 
21st Kartick (p. 194) 

Paid at the Sradh cere¬ 
mony of Kangsauarayan 
Mitra „ 

28th Kartick (p. 200) 

Sri Bhagabat readings 
Paid Pranami or Saluta¬ 
tion fees S* Rs. 

5th Falgoon (p. 286) „ „ 

Paid fooding charges for 
Meer Ali Jamadar for 
the function in the 
Khagra Garden 

Rs. 2 

Paid for fooding charges 
of Krisnaprasad Bais- 
nab 8c others Rs. 2 


17 


10 


6 


4 


1 

14 
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Income (Contd.) Expenditure ( Conld .) 

Paid for Curda to Radha 
Ghosh Rs. 10 

14 

7th Falgoon (p. 289) 

Paid to Patit Sarkar for 
the function in the 
‘Khagra Bagicha’ S a Rs. 

8th Falgoon (p. 389) 

Paid to Joynarayan for 
the lending charges of 
the Khagra Garden ,, „ 

Sicca Rs. 3,000 Sicca Rs. 4,068 

It is highly interesting to note that Redfearn rented a garden 
and fed some Baisnabs, it is even more interesting to find him offering 
pronami after the reading of Srimat Bhagabat or to offer the usual 
‘Pala? at the Sradh ceremony of Kangsanarayan Mitra. Even then 
reading between the lines of the account it is not difficult to find that 
the actual loan was either Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000 depending on the 
role that the ‘Sclera’ played. The only other reference to him occurs 
when on 12th Kartick the bearer of Redfearn Shaheb was paid Rs. 2 
as tips (L. p. 184). William Redfearn was an assistant at the Durbar 
in 1769 and as such was stationed cither in Motijheel or in Moidapur. 
His attempt to socialise with the locals seems to be quite a novel 
approach, which was not shared by many. 

Looking into the account of the English one cannot help feeling 
that Kantababu sometimes acted as their all purpose man. He made 
payments for them, arranged for their goods to be transhipped or 
transferred, found them provisions and even had them carried into 
their respective homes. There can be no doubt, how much the 
Englishmen at Cossimbazar and Murshidabad depended on him. 
The instance of Richard Barwell clarifies this further. Some goods 
of Barwell were sent to Mirzapur in two boats (which Mirzapur is 
this—the one in Calcutta or the one in U.P. by the Ganges ?). Kanta¬ 
babu paid the fare of the boats amounting to Rs. 12 only on 4th 
Jaistha. Similarly he paid Sachi Sanya'l on behalf of Barwell on 17th 
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Aswin the amount of Rs. 2 (Dusscra baksis ?) (L. p. 51). As Nrisinglia 
became the Banian of Roger. Barwell in 1769, Richard was referred 
to in the Miscellaneous account as Bara Barwell or Senior Barwell. 
He was paid a Nazar of Rs. 5 on 29th Baisakh when he accompanied 
Claude Keraset Russell to Kanta’s house. This iatfer gentleman has 
been referred to as ‘Bara Shahcb of Calcutta’ and was paid a 'Nazar 
of a gold Mohur and Rs. 5, a typical nazar restricted to the people of 
importance like the Nawab, incurring a cost of Rs. 14 plus Rs. 5 
equal to Rs. 19 (L. p. 33). The head of the Calcutta administration 
at this time was John Cartier (1769*1772). The nazar could have been 
fit for him as well as for Russell who came next in seniority. 

‘The account of Mr. Rooke Shaheb* ^L.p. 144) 

Income Expenditure 

1 Ashar 

(Gash book p. 32) 

Purchase of Bapta cloth 
through Bhawanicharan S* Rs. 375-0-0 

8 Bhadra 
(Cash book p. 38) 

Paid three months' 
salary to Hinga Peada 
@ Rs. 1-8-0 for pro¬ 
tecting the ‘Mono¬ 
dista* or ‘Mobodista* 
amounting to a total 
of S* Rs. 4-8-0 

28 Kartick 
(Cash book p. 199) 

‘Monodista’ counted in 
Bhatpara paid the 
rent of counting 
through Jaynarayan 
Ghosh S* Rs. 15-0-0 

S* Rs. 423-0-0 S» Rs. 394*8-0 

It seems that William Rooke an assistant at the Durbar was 
trying to utilise Kantababu for some personal transactions. It is not 
clear what was Monodista or Molodista or Mobodista ? It may be 
assumed that as it had to be protected and counted that it was some 


1 Ashat 

(Cash book p. 32) 

Sale of 'Mobodista* 
cloth (?) 

through Raghu Cora S* Rs. 423-0-0 
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kind of cloth. Mr. Rooke’s debt however was paid through Mr. 
Purling’s account, the last instalment of which, amounting to Rs. 60 
only, was paid on 24th Baisakh (L. p. 48). 


‘The account of Mr. Purling Shaheb’ (L.p. 48) 


Incomt 


Expenditure 


8 Jaistha * 

(Cash book p. 10) 

Bought a Hundi in Cal¬ 
cutta worth 3,500 through 
.Jnan Nandy from 
(jobinda Poddar and 
Received Sicca Rs. 

Phoon Sanat „ 


1 , 000 - 0-0 

2,000-0-0 


24 Baisakh (page 4) 

Repaid the debt of Rookc 
Shaheb fully in the last 
instalment through 
Gournarayan Ghosh Rs. 


Rs. 3,000-0-0 

25 Baisakh (p. 4) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal 


27 Baisakh (p. 6) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal 


30 Baisakh (p. 7) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal 


GU-0-0 


500-0-0 


100 - 0-0 


300-0-0 


Loan repayments Rs. 960-0-0 

12 Jaistha (p. 13) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal Rs. 200-0-0 


14 Jaistha (p. 15) 

Transferred to Kumar- 
khali against challan 
through Braja Roy Rs. 5,000-0-0 

22 Jaistha (p. 24) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal Rs. 300-0-0 


24 Jaistha (p. 25) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal Rs. 400-0-0 

26 Jaistha (p. 27) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal 


20 - 0-0 
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Income (Contd.) 


Expenditure (Contd.) 
27 Jaistha (p. 28) 


Paid through Keshab 

a 

Rs. 

300-0-0 

w 

28 Jaistha (p. 28) 

Paid through Keshab 


200-0-0 

30 Jaistha (p. 29) ' 

Lost in cards therefore 
paid to Bhairab Thakur 

t 

ft 

tj 

400-0-0 

4 Ashar (p. 34) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal 

>» 

200-0-0 

16 Ashar (p. 49) 

Paid through Kcshab 
Mondal 

tt 

200-0-0 

32 Ashar (p. 64) 

Paid through Braja Roy 

ff 

400-0-0 

4 Sraban (p. 67) 

Paid through Keshab 
Mondal 

ft 

200-0-0 

11 Ashar (missed earlier) 
Paid through Kcshab 

ft 

100-0-0 


27 Aswin (p. 186) 

Tips paid on the occasion 
of Dussera (written 
‘Dashahara’): 

Braja Roy—Sanat Rs. 2 

Kcshab Mondal „ Rs. 2 „ 4*0*0 

22 Kartick (p. 195) 

Paid through Raghu Gora 
on behalf of Kcshab „ 150-0-0 

30 Kartick (p. 202) 

Bought Attar amounting 
8 tolas @ Rs. 11 per tola 
paid by Dashmasha Rs. 88 „ 88-0*0 


Rs. 3,000-0-0 


Rs. 9,522-0-0 


There can be little doubt that Charles Hutchinson Purling, an 
assistant at Cossimbazar was indebted to Kantababu for at least 
Rs. 6,500. In the silk account of 1773-74 also, Purling is found to be a 
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‘ledger-head* even when transferred to Rangpur. Purling had un¬ 
doubtedly established a long standing liaison with Kantababu. The 
account of Henchman resembles the account of Purling; he was 
like him an assistant in Cossimbazar. 

'The account of Henchman Shaheb* (L.p. 146) 


Jncome 

22 Falgoon (p. 312) S* Rs. 1,001-0-0 
Sale of “Tara” (?) 

Through Jnan Nandy 
by Sachi Sanyal 


Expenditure 

3 Ashar (p. 33) Sicca Rs. 5,000-0-0 
through Sachi Sanyal 
by Gopi Thakur in the 
house of Dharam- 
chand Karamchandbabu 

17 Pous (p. 2t8) „ „ 2,586-3-0 

Mr. Thakarey gets a 
Hundi from Calcutta 
which he sells to Mr. 

Rooke at Murshida- 
bad on which ac¬ 
count paid Rs. 3,000 
minus batta or com¬ 
mission at the rate of 
Rs. 16-4-0 per hun¬ 
dred Rs. 413-13-0 
equal to Rs. 2,586-3-0 

6 Falgoon (p. 288) „ „ 25-0-0 

Paid to Chhatradhar 
and Mahoori (Um¬ 
brella bearer and ac¬ 
counts clerk) through 
Balai Biswas 

15 Falgoon (p. 304) „ „ 100-0-0 

Paid to Balaram 
Biswas for Expenses 

21 Chaitra (p. 343) „ „ 1,000-0-0 

On account of the 

Hundi taken on 22 

Falgoon at the house 

of Dharamchand 

Karamchandbabu 

for Rs. 20,000 by 

mortgaging the Gola- 

bari. Paid through 

Banhoo Pande 
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Income ( Could .) Expenditure ( Contd.) 

29 Aswin (left out) 

12 October ,S» Rs. 52-0-0 

Salary of boatmen 
forgoiug to Calcutta 
Rs.4£ 

Remuneration of 
Kebal Manjhi „ 3 
Paid to Sachi 
Sanyal „ 6 


S'* Rs. 1,001-0-0 S“ Rs. 8,763-3-0 

This account shows Henchman involved witli a local silk 
merchant Sachi Sanyal. The clerk of Kantababu, Gopi Thakur 
probably introduced him to Dharamchand Karamchand Babu. 
Thackeray’s Hundi, the payments to umbrella-bearer and accountant 
and the mortgage of Golabari for Rs. 1,000 show how interested 
Henchman was in the silk business even as early as 1769-70. He 
undoubtedly used one of the boats of Kantababu presumably ‘the 
Rangalal’ as Kebal Majhi is involved to go to Calcutta which cost 
him Rs. 52. He was probably accompanied by Sachi Sanyal in this 
journey. 

Henchman will be found in the Silk and Cotton accounts doing 
extensive business with Kantababu through various sources including 
the French East India Company in 1784. This account shows the 
beginning of a long association which however ultimately turned 
sour when ‘Narsing’ overreached himself while in business with 
Henchman and Rider. Nrisinghababu and his compatriots drew 
heavily on the Murshidabad banker ‘Birjoo Poundrah* whose house 
collapsed in 1790-91 at the total failure of his investments. 12 

William Thackeray makes a brief appearance (L. p. 146) in the 
Henchman account. His aquaintance with Kantababu and his 
brothers and nephews can also be dated from this year. 

( 18 ^^‘Supreme Court. Raja Hurrynath Roy vs Shyamcharan and Ramcharan Nandy 
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‘The account of Doctor Rednee (Redman) Shaheb* (L.p. 140) 


Income 

27 Jaistha (p, 28) Sicca Rs. 3,000-0-0 

through Ramkeshab Sen 

11 Sraban (p. 73) 3,031-8-0 

One HuAdi was sent 

by Dharatnchaud 

Karamchandbabu to 

Burdwan in the 

name of ‘Granisen 

Shaheb* 

Money paid Rv 3, 516-8 
minus batta 465-0 

3,031-8 

S* Rs. 6,031-8-0 


Expenditure 

14 Sraban (p. 76) Sicca Rs. 3,000-0-0 

Paid to .[nan Sanyal 

to purchase various 

things, through Raghu 

Gera 

27 Aswin (p. 163) 2-0-0 

Paid personally to 
Nimai Sarkar on die 
occasion of the Festi¬ 
val Dusscra (written 
Dashahara) as tips. 


S* Rs. 3,002-0-0 


The Doctor’s account shows the high rate of commission that 
was charged for the Hundis. The Doctor was helped in many ways. 
How his sugar was carried to his home by Mansinha Roy Peada who 
received Rs. 4 for his endeavours have already been related. 
Dr. Redman was deeply respected by Kantababu. On the eve 
of his visiting Calcutta he asked Nrisinghababu to present his nazar 
to the Doctor Shaheb, which was done on 12th Aswin by the payment 
of Rs. 5. 


These accounts of the servants of the English Company lead 
to the conclusion that Kantababu had established a close link with 
them quite early in life. 

The discussion on the ledger may be closed with the remark that 
the examination of the accounts show Kantababu as an well establi¬ 
shed man of business. His household demonstrated a man of decent 
income and status. His society undoubtedly recognised him as a man 
of substance and honour. His meetings with the Nawab, Chota 
Nawab and other officials of the Mughal Govt, merely affirmed his 
status as an important person in the prevailing set up of the society. 

35 
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His cordial relation with the officers of the English Company gave 

him a special advantage of having them in his favour. 

* 

Concluding the chapter about Kantababu’s position in the 
society in 1772 it may be confidently said that it was high* He had 
dealings with almost all the important persons in the society. The 
receipt of presents from the Jagat Seth or his contact with the 
Burdwan and Dinajpore Rajas prove that. As a Baisnab he considered 
the Punchkote Rajas as his leader and did not fail to show his 
respect to them by presenting four gold mohurs. 

In spite of the power and prestige that he no doubt enjoyed, his 
private life remained that of a Baisnab and is marked by his sense of 
humility, respect and reticence. The long list of the monthly paid staff 
show that the distinction between an officer of Khajnakhana, a 
servant, worker and a labourer was not very wide. A menial long 
enough in service could have drawn a bigger salary than the highly 
paid scholar. Similarly the priest, the washerman, the head-sais of 
the horses, the Zamindari clerk and the umbrella-bearer received 
the same salaries. The veteran Majhi or the Boatman earned as much 
as the experienced clerk. 

The question may be asked whether the pattern of monthly 
salaries as found in the ledger of Kantababu was the usual pattern 
followed by the society at large. The inclination will be logically to 
an affirmative answer. Kantababu being very much involved in the 
society could not have lived in a different environment nor could 
he create any special situation for himself. His greatest achievement 
had been to rise within the scope of the conservative Hindu Baisnab 
Society that was prevalent in his time and therefore the nature and 
practice of his life were those approved by his society. 
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People are startled by the remarkable and call it magic or a 
miracle! When they suddenly see the live mango in the magician's 
little tree they.are astonished, little realising that the professional 
magician had to learn his job to earn his living and then collect 
the materials for his magic to get the usual response from his audience. 
Thus when the working process is not in view, the achievement seems 
to be inexplicable. This has been the lot of Kantababu. Ignorance 
about his stupendous industry led to the belief that his wealth was 
the result of a lucky choice to become the Banian of the Governor. 
This ignorance again gave rise to many stories about him which are 
silly, funny and often derogatory. It became necessary therefore to 
study the career of the man who rose to the position of the first native 
citizen in the city of Calcutta. 

The result of the study is revealing to say the least. It depicts 
the difficulties of the subject as well as his thundering success in course 
of the fifty years of his life. It is instructive to see the slow and sure 
process followed by Kantababu cither in his business or in acquiring 
properties. His efficiency at planning and execution was pheno¬ 
menal. It is therefore not at all surprising to find that most of his 
property and business he had acquired himself without any assistance 
from any other quarter. Most of these properties he had acquired by 
1770 and not later. His business which was first in silk and cotton 
cloth was later expanded by his salt trade, on relinquishment of 
winch his silk trade became very large which was again substituted 
by the cotton cloth trade. So the world of Kantababu can be clearly 
divided into two parts. The first period is up to 1772, which has just 
been described, showing the growth of the new socio-economic 
system from the ashes of Mughal decadence. The society in 1772 
was changed but was yet attached to the umbilical cord of the hard 
core Hindu idealism which treated religion as an essentially private 
matter. Both the religion and society still retained its basic simpli¬ 
city. As Kantababu was a conservative all the social changes regis- 
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tered much later in his family; 1772 ushered in not only a new 
Governor with a new outlook but hastened the growth of the new 
society as well. From the Will of Kantababu it is known that he could 
not perform the ‘Sradh’ ceremony of his father to his satisfaction 
because of paucity of funds, but he had been able to perform the 
sradh of his mother with the expense he considered fit for the occa¬ 
sion which was only Forty thousand Rupees. Kantababu therefore 
instructed all his posterity never to spend more than that amount. 
This was being ordered when several lakhs were being spent at a 
time in Calcutta over the sradh ceremonies. With the unholy race 
of the show of wealth, religion was undoubtedly debased. Society 
absorbed the poison into its system where it rested to be churned up 
from time to time with horrible results. 

The early career of Kantababu is therefore a history of constant 
action to improve one’s situation by ceaseless toil and incessant 
endeavour. The result that he gained was the recognition of his 
industry and faith in his planning. Kantababu’s total income rose 
by 1771-72 to about ten lakhs of Rupees per year. The year 1771 
-72 can therefore be considered the high water mark in Kanta¬ 
babu’s career from the point of view of total income only. 

Before the completion of this volume a word of caution is nece¬ 
ssary so that there is no involvement with the misleading informations. 
The difficulty crops up as the surnames were seldom written in the 
early Company manuscripts, written by foreigners they were often 
mis -spelt or mis-pronounced and written phonetically, thus started 
a confusion with the sameness of name or same type of names which 
phonetically sounded similar. For instance Kanta Sarma and Kri- 
snakanta Nandy are two distinct names who flourished in two diffe¬ 
rent times, never even occupying same nature of work. Yet what a 
huge confusion was created merely because of the mistaken writings 
of the Company’s records. Thus Cantoo Sarma dropped the surname 
and was confused with the other Cantoo. 

(a) Cantoo Sarma was the broker of the English Factory at 
Cossimbazar between 1724 and 1730. As he'has been referred to 
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as Broker Cantoo, the myth of Krisnakanta Nandy being the Broker 
of the English factory started and is still very much alive. .Cantoo 
Sarma was dismissed from the service of the Company in 1730 and 
died on 2nd November 1731. His career has been dealt with in some 
detail under the ‘silk’ heading. Anybody if not careful would con¬ 
sider thp two Cantoos to be one.* 

• 

(b) Krisnakanta, the .Gomastah of the Danish Factory of 
Serampore was a very active man. His name is found in several 
proceedings. He moved between Calcutta and Murshidabad in 
1770-1772 quite frequently. Dr. Ole Feldbeck’s very informative 
book about Danish Trade in India between 1772 and 1808 deary 
puts the record in order. It is possible to know from this excellent 
book the distinctive activities of this ‘Sircar’ (gomastah) of the 
Serampore Factory. The full name of this Sircar was Krisnakanta 
Kathma (Cotma) who died in Serampore in 1774. 

(c) In the list of Farmers, other Krisnakantas are liable to 
create confusion. The most confusing amongst them is Krisnakanta 
Sen, who hailed from Sydabad only two miles from Cossimbazar 
on the brink of the Armenian Church. He was also known as Kanta 
or Cantoo. He farmed the parganas of Chinsoo and Huzzurpur in 
1772, later becoming the Security to the Zemindarly of Chundlehy 
in 3/16th part of the pargana of Huzzurpur and the “talooks” of 
Hurry Sunkar and Malunchy in Lushkerpore in 1773. The Collector 
of Luskerpore confined him for non-payment of Government dues 
and embezzlement. Later in life he was also involved in the Salt 
trade and became one of the Izaradars of the Nimak mahal. When 
he retired he also called himself Dewan Krisnakanta Sen and their 
house came to be known as Dewan-bari. While in Calcutta Krisna¬ 
kanta Sen came close to Ganga Govind Singh and became a servant 
of the Company. He was also involved in the scandal of sacking 
Ganga Govind after Hastings' departure from India. 

(d) Another Krisnakanta held Chowgang Pargana in the very 


*Ototoo Sana* hat been attentively dealt with io J. Little's Home of Jttgat ftedL 
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heart of Bettoriah. He also became the Farmer of Silberries Pargana 
in Circar Bazoohay bordering on Edrakpore as early as 1770 continu¬ 
ing in this capacity up to 1772. * 

(e) One Duan Gantoo from Luskcrpore m^ide somq- petitions 
to the Governor which were forwarded by Pattle to Hastings in 1772. 
The identification of Duan Cantoo of 1772 has not been possible. 
It could be Kanta Sen if his interest in Luskcrpore can be proved 
to have started a year earlier. 

(/) Krisnananda Sarma, the Gomastah of the Cossimbazar 
Factory from 1750-65 also creates great confusion. Krisnakanta 
Pathak was the Banian of Forbes and should not be mistaken with 
Kantababu. The Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue 
at Murshidabad mentions a Kishen Count who was the Vakeel of 
Kisncur Sing, the Farmer of Nunipur etc. (28th April 1774, p. 349- 
50). Another Krisnakant Sarma, was a law giver in Murshidabad 
and was involved in a dispute with Joynarrain Tarkaulunkar who 
opined that if a widow gives her son for adoption without the pre¬ 
vious consent of her husband expressed in writing, the adoption 
cannot be held valid, and according to the Sastras the person cannot 
be considered to be legally adopted (29th July 1776, p. 476). 

A Kishen Kant Moonshee came to limelight as a witness in the 
matter of Atiya Zemindari and the allegations against Alif Khan. 
This was a very interesting case and number of witnesses were exa¬ 
mined including Brahmin Pundits. The 5th evidence was of Kishen 
Kant Moonshee who was an inhabitant of Mouza Danga in the 
Pargana of Attiya (Revenue Dept. Proceedings of 25th February 
1783 and ?9th June 1784). 

/ 

There were others too. Krisnakanta Palit was the Vakil of Rani 
of Burdwan in 1778. Kauntaram was a moharir in Gugdee Pargana 
in 1778. The list will continue further if pursued. 

At certain periods of the history of a country, certain types of 
people become a necessity. As nature cannot tolerate a void it creates 

Mr 
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such persons who play an important part as if coming from nowhere 
impressing others as the selected men of Providence. If Clive and 
Hastings occupied this position on the European side, their counterpart 
was needed in the Indian side. The Jagat Seth brothers or Raja 
Doorlabhram or. Raja Rajballab could not provide this lead, nor 
could, it be provided by Nawab Miijafar or Nawab Mir Kasim or 
Nawab Reza,Cawn.- The Rajas of Nadia and Burdwan the customary 
leaders of the society were too engrossed with their own troubles, as 
was Raja Baidyanath of Dinajpur or Rani Bhawani of Nator. The 
person most equipped to give this lead at the beginning of this new 
era was Maharaja Nandakumar who had a superior intelligence and 
understood the times admirably. It is a pity that he could not extri¬ 
cate himself from the traditional selfishness of the Mughal times; 
he locked himself in a useless conflict and ultimately paid the price 
of his indiscretion. With the exit of Maharaja Nandakumar, the 
leadership of the society was left to a group of men each one of whom 
had made his fortune with the association of the English Company, 
they were Maharaja Nabakrisna Dev Bahadur of Shovabazar, 
Dewan Gunga Govinda Singh of Kandi and Paikpara, Gocul Chan¬ 
dra Ghoshal of Bhookailash and last but not the least Dewan Krisna- 
kanta Nandy of Cossimbazar. Nationalism was not yet born in India 
but as its precursor individualism had arrived and was manifest in 
the life of the few men who took the fullest advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities that came in their way. This was the first sign of the modern 
age which developed gradually. As the time went by, others took the 
fullest advantage of their opportunities to join the group of successful 
men. 

Kantababu was a man of his time. Those were rough times and 
the path was full of thorns. His achievements therefore are to be 
judged in the contemporary context. From the point of view of 
accumulating wealth he was certainly less successful than the other 
three members of his time, but he established a house which survived 
through the vicissitudes of difficult times for which the full credit is 
due to him. He laid such stiff rules for his family that extravagance 
was completely rooted out. His religiousness did not have the demon* 
stration of wealth which became so pronounced in others, yet. his 
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strict discipline in religious worship created in his posterity a constant 
moral strength. 

* 

In the discourse Kantababu comes out in glorious light. The 
religious idealism of the Baisnab was fully expressed in his character 
and deed. Religion with him was never divorced 'from action nor 
was it an idle pursuit of the retired. His religion was a part o( daily 
life, which was expressed through his deeds. In Bijaygarh he went 
without food for long hours but did not shirk his duty. He did his 
best to save the women of Chait Singh against the swirling multitude 
of fanatic, drunk, looting and raping soldiers who were unleashed to 
work their vcngence for the death of their friends and relatives 
who had died in an earlier scene of battle at the hands of the follo¬ 
wers of Chait Singh. Kantababu could not be stopped from his 
duty even when he was threatened with personal violence. The 
mettle of a man is proved at the time of danger. Kantababu against 
heavy odds ultimately accomplished his object and put the women 
in a safe place in Benaras. 

It is unlikely that Hastings ever discussed the Baisnab religion 
with his Banian, yet the favourite passages of his favourite book the 
Bhagabad Gita was also the life stream of Kantababu, who never 
had the intellectual approach to the wonderful treatise, but had 
access to it through the readings of Srimad Bhagabat which was held 
frequently in his house. Arriving at the ideal ofKarmayoga (the 
religion of action) from two different angles, from two different 
sources, different approaches of life, religion and countries, their 
minds met at a single point. Hastings translating Bhagabad Gita 
presented a particularly revealing passage to his beloved wife, as a 
loving gift, which was: 

* * 

'Let motive be in die deed, and not in the event. Be not one 
whose motive for action is the hope of reward. Wise men, who have 
abandoned all thought of the fruit which is produced from their 
action, are freed from the chain of Birth, and go to the regions of 
Eternal Happiness’. 

• i ' . . 

Kantababu could have told him more in the subject:— 
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‘No one reaches the state of.rest through inaction; and aban¬ 
donment of work does not lead to perfection. For look, not a moment 
gives rest, not a moment is without work; the senses, products of 
Nature, compel to work. He is a fool and a scoundrel, who, abstain¬ 
ing from faction, nevertheless, sits and dreams up sensual visions. 
But he? excels, who commands his senses by his mind and continues 
to exert in the Yoga of work*. {Gita 3rd Canto , P. Lai tran.) 

In the words of Shri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, Kantababu could 
have been even simpler:— 

‘Krishna is the world and the universe, He is the supreme con¬ 
sciousness and action, everything including the Brahman is totally 
immersed in Him,* [Sri Sri Chaitanya Charitamrita 4th chapter ). 
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ANNADAMANGAL 

By 

Bharat Chandra Roy 

(Translated from a collection printed in 1899. pj5. 54-57) 

The Beginning of the Book. 1 

Listen, Listen, everybody. O’ courtiers listen. 

I will relate how the Annapurna Puja started. 

Sarfaraz Khan was the son of Suja Khan Nawab. 

His Roy Royan was the good Dewan Alamchandra Roy. 

There was Alivardi Khan—Nawab of Patna, 

Who came, fought and killed Sarfaraz in battle. 

Thus Alivardi Khan became the Suba’s Nawab. 

Padshah honoured him by Mahabutjung khetab. 

One Murshid Quli Khan was the Nawab of Cuttack. 

Going there Alivardi kicked him out. 

Cuttack came under Alivardi’s domain. 

Where he established his nephew Souladjung. 

Souladjung could not enjoy Cuttack for long, 

In came Murad Bakhar and caused him trouble. 

He looted the women and chariots, putting him in chains, 

The news shocked Mahabutjung who ran to his rescue. 

The Nawab arrived at Cuttack without any delay. 

Defeating Murad Bakhar who ran away. 

The Nawab released his nephew Souladjung. 

Then totally destroyed' Orissa by loot and arson. 

Great atrocity was committed by the huge band of men 
Who celebrated his victory with fanfare in Bhubaneswar. 
Bhubaneswar as everyone knows is the abode of Mahesh* 

1 The metre used in this part is ‘poyar’ which is one of the simplest'and^most 
popular of its land. The general rule about this metre is that every line will consist of 14 
letters and there will be a ‘yati* or pause after the 6th letter. The 1st line will rhyme with 
the 2nd throughout. There are of course many variations of the 'poyar*. Here the simplest 
form has been used. No attempt has however been made to retain the'metre. 

• Siva. 
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Here Siva and Durga are always present. 

The accursed Mughal deliberately created disturbance 
Which angered Nandi* to a great extent. 

He took up the Trident of Death 4 and would strike 
All the /aces of yabanas* out of existance. 

He was immediately stopped by Siva, who said, 

‘To kill one you will unnecessarily destroy many. 

You will bring the Doomsday before its time. 

Stop at once and release the Trident of Death. 

The King of the Bargis 6 live in Satara, 

He is a devotee of mine, go tell him all in dream. 

Hearing which he will come and destroy the Tabanas .* 

As advised Nandi related every thing in dream, 

Which made the Bargi King very, very angry, 

He sent generals Raghuraj and Bhaskar Pundit. 

Thus came from Bargi, 7 Maharastra and Saurastra, 

Thousands of terrible looking soldiers. 

They looted Bengal so much that people became poor, 

Grossing the Ganges by the boat built bridge. 

They cut people to pieces burning village after village, 

Taking indiscriminately away money, daughter and wife. 

The Nawab fled to some secret place to hide, 

The pathetic plight of Bengal, 1 cannot describe. 

Sin at Bhubaneswar by ihxsyaban rascal 
Has put the Subah in this hellish condition. 

If the city burns can the abode of religion be safe ? 

Many virtuous men thus faced great difficulty. 

Maharaja Krishnachandra a pure and peaceful man 
Who is the leader of four Societies including Nadia. 

His generous deeds are like lotus petals opening in the Sun 

* The chief servant of Siva and also the incarnation as the Bull of Siva. 

4 Siva's weapon. 

4 here Mohammedans. The word sometimes mean Christians also. 

4 The Marhatta hordes who invaded Bengal between 1742 and 1751 were generally 
known as Bargi, hence *The king of the Bargis. 

7 Bharatchandra not knowing the origin of the word Bargi thought it to be the 
name of the place or country where they came from. 
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His kingdom is the permanent palace of RajJaxmi. 8 
A king of kings and a king among mendicants 
Whose court looks like that of Indra. 9 m 

He erected anew the steps of Jyan Byapi 10 in Kasi 11 
His unparallel thousand deeds cannot be described. 

People consider him to be the son of the Goddess 
That was the reason, why he had to suffer. 

Mahabutjung arrested and took him away 

Demanding Rupees 12 lakhs as Nazar ana . 18 

The King had to agree and signed his consent 

Making the ail devouring Tehsilder Sujan Sing the king’s creditor. 

Of his properties some were looted by the Bargis some by Sujan, 

In various ways the people and the King lost wealth. 

He was even imprisoned in Moorshidabad, 

His enemies taking fullest advantage of his distress. 

Still the King was steadfast in his devotion. 

And worshipped the Goddess in various ways. 

Describing the Goddess in 34 letters, he prayed 
And received her compassion in his Dream. 

Annapurna appeared in the garb of Bhagabati, 

Sat near his head and said with great kindness, 

‘Listen Raja Kri&nachandra, do not be afraid 
Worship my image and sorrow will disappear. 

Preach my benevolent song to every one.* 

She then described the song to him. 

‘In the month of Chaitra on the Astami of Sukla Paksha. 18 
Worship me dutifully as prescribed in the Sastras. 


• Goddess of prosperity, wifeofVisnu. Rajlaxmi, literal—the prosperity of the 
kingdom. 

• King of the Gods who has all the best talents of the world adoring his court and 
society (after their death obviously). 

10 The well where the original sivalingam of Benaras is reputed to be hidden irre¬ 
vocably. Another meaning: Jyan is knowledge Byapi is Ocean, meaning one who has 
constructed steps to the sea of knowledge, could mean the establishment ana maintainance 
of the famous Pundit-Samaj in Nabadwip. 

u Kasi simply means Benaras in the double meaning the abode of the God of Gods 
Siva, the receptacle of all knowledge. 

u This episode happened in 1742-43. 

M Chaitra—15th March to 14th April, Astami—eighth day after full or new moon 
'in this case—Sukla Paksha or die bright fortnight meaning the eighth day idler the full 
moon. 
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A courtier of yours namely Bharatchandra Roy 14 
A great poet and a great devotee by my pleasure. 

Title him as “Roy Gunakar”, by my command 

And order him to write the great song of my Appearance. 

I will come to him in dream as his mother 

• i 

Tq instruct him for Eight days on the Song.’ 

By tier Will Divine, Raja Krisnachandra 
Worshipped the Annapurna and became free of trouble, 

By Her Will Divine, Poet Roy Gunakar 
Writes the song of Annadamangal. 15 

14 Bharatchandra has provided so much biographical materials in his different works 
that it is possible to construct a fairly detailed biography. He was the fourth son of 
Narendra Narayan Roy and was born in the Bhurshoot Pergunnah of Hooghly in the 
village of Pandua in 1712. His father and grand father were the recipients of the titles 
Raja and Roy. During the infancy of Bharatchandra the Burdwan Raja Kirti- 
chandra looted their property and occupied it making them destitutes. Bharatchandra 
took shelter in Nadia and soon became well-known as a remarkable scholar in Sanskrit. 
Nadia being the school of Sanskrit scholars Bharatchandra felt very comfortable there. 
Raja Krisnachandra invited him to his court and made him the Poet Laureate. Bharat¬ 
chandra knew Hindi well. His poems in Bengali, Sanskrit and Hindi are the examples 
•of the scholarship that prevailed before the English education. Bharatchandra was a 
master of rhymes and metres many of which he adopted from Sanskrit. He settled in Nadia 
married and had three sons. He died in 1760. Many of his works have perished. His 
greatest work is the Trilogy of poems starting with Annadamangal which was written 
according to Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majutndar in 1752-1753. 

14 Annadamangal is the first book of the Trilogy written in 1752-1753.The second part 
is ‘Vidya Sundar’ which has become famous for its erotic passages which describe freely 
and beautifully the love affair between Vidya and Sundar. An interesting social story and 
a great achievement in poetry, it is also considered to be allegorical. Vidya meaning know¬ 
ledge falling in love with Sundar meaning beauty. The third book of the Trilogy is least 
known. ‘Man Singha’ carries the continuity of die story from Annadamangal and des¬ 
cribes the defeat of Raja Protapaditya of Jessore in the hands of Man Singha the Mughal 
General of Jcliangir, who is helped in the campaign by Bhabananda Mojumdar, an an¬ 
cestor of Raja Krisnachandra. Man Singha then presents Bhabananda to the Padshah 
and after some adventures in Delhi, Bhabananda receives the kingdom of Nadia. 

Annadamangal introducing the subject establishes that Bhabananda by worshipping 
the Goddess holds a special position of prestige and without his help Man Singha cannot 
■defeat Protap who is also a devotee. Protap’s fall from devotion has been dealt with as the 
ascendency of Bhabananda in the favour of the Mother. The Bengal rains are described 
beautifully, when everything is flooded in the deluge. During this time Bhabananda tells 
the story of ‘Vidya Sundar’ to Man Singha, emphasising the need of the worship of 
Mother during distress. The third part 'Man Singha’ begins after the rains. 


36 
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Appendix No. 3 


MOORSHIDABAD MAY 30th 1771 

Resuming the consideration of the Arzee of Loocknaut Nundee 
recorded in the consultation of 14th March. 

Read again the said Arzee. 

Read the following opinion delivered in by the Naib Duan. 

The Naib Duan’s opinion on the Representation made by 
Loocknaut Nundee. 

With respect to the representation made by Loocknaut Nundee 
concerning the Purchase of the Talooks of Jehanguirpore, Futty 
Sing and Pacheet in his Arzee laid before the Council it is certain 
that the Zemindars voluntarily sold them, and the Amount arising 
from the sale was paid into the Khalah Sherefah on Account of their 
Revenues. And he has now in his hands cublas for Talooks under 
the signatures of Zemindars and Canoongoes, and the seals of the 
Cawzees, he has also the Sununds of the Dewany, he expended a 
considerable sum in promoting the cultivation and prosperity of the 
Talooks and regularly paid his Revenue, neither have any Zemindar 
complained against him. His Assertion likewise that when in Obe- 
diance to Orders, he tendered the Talooks back to the Zemindars, 
they declined taking them, and that afterwards when the Order 
was repeated to the Zemindars, they took possession of them, is all 
strictly true. When he according to the established custom first 
obtained cublas for the Talooks from the Zemindars, and afterwards 
procured the Dewanee Sununds etc. Mr. Becher at that Time asked 
“why did you not previously procure sununds from the Nizamat 
and then according to them and the Cublas of the Zemindars assume 
possession of the Taluks ?” These words being considered as a Decree, 
the Talooks were delivered back to the Zemindars. It has been the 
established usage of the country that when the Zemindars dispose 
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of Talooks of their own free will and Accord, they first grant cublas 
under their own signature and afterwaids conformably to them 
sunnuds are issued from the Nizamat & Dewany. Foj- this reason if 
any one without having previously procured Cublas & Sunnuds 
from the Zemindars, should obtain Sunnuds from the Government 

9 € 

it would be deemed opressive, illegal and unusual. Unless in /such 
cases where in consequence of Misbehaviour on the part of the 
Zemindars, the Government think proper to bestow his zemindary 
on another, & grant Sunnuds accordingly. The Sunnuds which 
Nundee has in his possession arc all authentic & his Representations 
from the Result of a minute Enquiry are all confirmed to be just and 
true. Resolution of the Board in consequence: 

This Opinion of the Naib Duan confirming the Representa¬ 
tion of circumstances set forth in the Arzce. It thereby appears that 
the Petitioner possessed himself of the Talooks in Question by virtue 
of a fair purchase ratified by the usual and regular Deeds of Govern¬ 
ment. It further appears by the Declarations of the Zemindars them¬ 
selves that the Sale was voluntarily made and that the purchase 
money was paid into the Public Treasury on account of the Revenues. 
The Board are therefore of Opinion that Locknaut should be con¬ 
firmed in his Talooks in Jehanguirpore, Futty Sing and Pachcat, 
more especially as the Government’s Revenue, will from his being 
a man of substance be rendered secure and the Improvement of the 
Lands be promoted. 

Resolved that the Naib Duan do accordingly expedite the 
necessary Purwannahs and that a copy of these Minutes be trans¬ 
lated into Persian, and Delivered to Locknaut with Dewanec Seal 
fixed. 


Order to the Treasury. 
30 May 1771, 
Moorsedabad. 


Jas. Alexander 
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The Proceedings of Bengal Secret and Military Consultations 
of 4th November 1766 (I.O.R. Range A, Vol. 7) records the names 
of the persons who were selected to become the Revenue Farmers. 
The fourth name is that ofBushun Churn or Baisnab Churn, nephew 
of Kantababu. As usual, the cautious Kantababu did not use his 
own or his son’s name in this new project. Yet he fully secured his 
position as a Farmer by using the name of Baisnab Churn, his loyal 
nephew. The Proceedings arc as follows: 


‘Agreed the following list be selected from the great number of 
petitioners as persons most responsible and whose character and 


sui vji.c mum. tuuajucmuuxi. 

1. Nobkissen 

2. Gocul Goslial 

3. Nundram Scin 

4. Bushun Churn 

5. Ramneedy Tagore 

6. Panchoo Tagore 

7. Doorgaram Chuckerbarty 

8. Monohor Muccajee 

9. Ganganarain Chattcrjcc 

10. Diaram Muccajee 

11. Bisnaram Chickerbuty 

12. NiJmonny Tagore 

13. Pctambar Sett 

14. Rashbcrry Sett 

15. Modun Sett 

16. Kishencburn Mitre 

17. Dufgachurn Mitre 

17. Durgachurn Mitre 

18. Bulram Biswas 

19. Manick Gose 

20. Otteram Bose 


Annunderam Doss 
Goculchund Sett 
Govind Chund Sett 
Sobercm Bysack 
Radakissen Sircar 
Radoo Toy 
Suppleram 
Kerparam Mitre 
Chund Holder 
Dearam Chatterjee 
Cossinaut 
Bohrin Taraffdar 
Chooramoney Dutt 
Sam Bose 
Choocoo Dutt 

And six old Zemindars namely 

Sukteram Roy 

Luckenarain Roy 

Santose Roy 

Rojeram Roy 

Deelychurn Roy and 

Dullol Dutt. 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
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RANI BHAWANI OF NATOR 

• 

RANI BHAWANI is one of the famous characters in the, history 
of Bengal in the 18th century. Unfortunately very, little is found 
about her life and career. The purpose of this article is to provide 
an outline which may be followed up by a detailed history of the 
Rani. 

Rani Bhawani was married to Ramkanta, the adopted son of 
Ramjivan, the Raja of Nator, in 1733 at the age of eight. 1 This puts 
the year of her birth in 1725. Ramjivan himself was a very famous 
man. He joined the services of the Mughal government along with 
his elder brother Raghunandan and gained the confidence of Murshid 
Quli Khan, the Governor of the Bengal Suba in the earlier part of 
the 18th century. 2 When Murshid Quli Khan transferred the capital 
in 1704 from Dacca to Murshidabad, Raghunandan Naib Kanungo 
(assistant Surveyor) 8 and Ramjivan Amla (Amla is a junior Officer) 4 
accompanied him. Raghunandan was promoted to the rank of the 
Daroga (Superintendent) of the Mint, which position he held up to 
1722.® Ramjivan took into his service a young boy of Murshidabad 
named Dayaram, who later became the sheet anchor of the Nator 
Raj family.® In 1714 Raghunandan, assisted by Ramjivan and 
Dayaram, gained further prestige and confidence of Murshid Quli 
Khan by taking active part in the fall of Maharaja Sitaram Roy, 
the rebel lord of Bhushna. 7 

After the fall of Sitarani, his property was distributed amongst 


1 Durgadas Lahiri, Rani Bhawani (1317) 

*History of Bengal Vol. 11 (Ed. Jadimath Sircar) p. 414. 

*Calcutta Review 1873 Vol. Territorial Aristrocracy of Bengal. The Rajas of Rajshahi, 

pp. 1-20. 

4 The historical introduction to the novel Sitaram by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(published by Bangiya Sahitya Parisad edited by Jadunath Sircar). 

6 A Karim Murshid Qjdi Khan 6? his Times, p. 218. 

*Calcutta Review 1873 Vol 56. The Rajas of Rqjshahi. 

7 (a) The historical introduction to the novel Sitaram by Bankim Chandra Chatter¬ 
jee (Published by Bangiya Sahitya Parisad) (b) Murshid Quli Khan <2? his Times, pp. 49-53. 
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the loyal followers of the Mughal Government. Raghunandan was 
able to secure the best and the largest share. Dayaram also received 
a small share. The beginning of the zemindaries of Nator under 
Raghunandan and Dighapatia under Dayaram thus can be 
dated /rom 17] 4. It should be remembered, however, that the 
brothers started collecting properties from 1706-7. Raghunandan 
continued iij the service of the Mughal Government rising to the 
status of Ray Rayan (Assistant Dcwan) and went on collecting 
properties in the name of Ramjivan whom lie sent to Nator for 
managing the zemindary. When Murshid Qiili Khan died in 1727 
Nator was the largest zemindari in Bengal having an annual income 
of over 52 lakhs of rupees. 8 'Die new settlement that Murshid Quli 
Khan introduced was extremely convenient to Raghunandan, who 
took the fullest advantage of the new system to curve out this exten¬ 
sive property in the name of his brother Ramjivan.® He was wise 
enough not to leave Murshidabad, but sent Dayaram Roy to become 
Ramjivan’s Dewan or Chief Minister and Adviser. 10 

Raghunandan was a sober and religious man but his young son 
Bhowaniprosad was reported to be arrogant. This did not prevent 
Dayaram from attaining supreme power in the Nator estate. While 
being fully loyal to Nator, Dayaram established his own headquarters 
in Dighapatia, a few miles away from Nator. 

Raghunandan was the unquestionable founder of the Nator 
Raj. Raghunandan came to Nator in 1724 (1131 B.S.) and died 
shortly after, being predeceased by his son Bhowaniprosad. Ramjivan 
was thus left without the guide who created the Nator estate cut of 
nothing. He got the title of Raja Ramjivan Roy. Dayaram followed 
him by calling himself Dcwan Dayaram Roy. Ramjivan was a 
Barendra Brahmin and Dayaram a Tili by caste. Ramjivan saw the 
death of his only son Kaliprosad (also in 1131 B.S. 1724-25) and 
adopted Ramkanta as his son. This action planted the seeds of 
trouble and dissension. The youngest brother of Ramjivan known 

•Calcutta Review 1873 Vol. 56, The Rajas of Rajahahi. 

•Murshid Qjdi Khan & his Times, pp. 82-83, 218, 250. 

10 Calcutta Review 1873 Vol. 56. The Rajas of Rajshahi. 
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as Bishnuram was afflicted with leprosy , but his only son Debiprosad 
was a healthy young man, who considered himself illegally deprived 
of the huge property which would have actually come to him by way 
of succession. He perhaps rightly deduced that by adopting an out¬ 
sider as his son, Ramjivan Roy had deliberately deprived him of his 
legitimate succession. 11 t r 

Ramjivan celebrated the marriage of his adopted son with 
Bhawani, the very beautiful and the only daughter of a local zeminder 
in 1733. Bhawani was then eight years old and her spouse five years 
older. Dayaram Roy not only arranged the marriage but also signed 
the panpatra (letter of betrothal) on behalf of Ramjivan. The letter 
shows the signature of Dcwan Dayaram Roy and not of Raja Ram¬ 
jivan. 12 Ramjivan died in 1737 (1144). Ramkanta became the 
second Raja of Nator and his wife became Rani Bhawani. Dayaram 
Roy, still the real ruler of Nator, considered with great apprehension 
the trouble that was brewing in the shape of Debiprosad, who now 
freely demanded the succession of the estate and branded Ramkanta 
as an imposter who had no right to the property. Popular support 
also went to him as he was a child of the family now being com¬ 
pletely deprived by an outsider. Anxious to save the estates from a 
disastrous family feud, Dayaram suggested a solution, and gave out 
that this was the last wish of his dying master Raja Ramjivan. The 
solution was that Ramkanta would retain 60% of the estate and 40% 
would go to Debiprosad. Ramkanta would make a family settlement 
by a gift of 40% of the property to his cousin, Debiprosad. This for¬ 
mula satisfied none. Ramkanta began to fear that Dayaram Roy 
was no longer loyal to him. His friends and flatterers also began to 
insinuate that Dayaram was the real ruler and he a mere puppet in 
his hands. Ramkanta was a young man of frivolous nature, given to 
enjoyment and luxury, and Dayaram Roy stood between him and 
his pleasures. In 1740 Raja Ramkanta sacked the old Dewan 
Dayaram Roy. 18 

Raja Ramkanta now fully pursued his pleasures. He was quite 

u (a) Durgadas Lahiri Rani Bhawani (b) Calcutta Review 1873, Vol. 56. 

l *Calcutta Review 1873, Vol. 56. The Rajas of Rajshahi. 

“Durgadas Lahiri Rani Bhawani. 
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oblivious of the effoits of Debiprosad, who was moving the 
Nawab to deprive him of the succession. In the meantime there had 
been great change in Murshidabad. Nawab Sujauddin died leaving 
his son Sarfaraz Khan as Nawab. He was killed in the battle of Giria 
in 1740 and Alivardi Khan became the ruler of Bengal. Ramkanta 
had B already earned the displeasure of the new Nawab by sending 
soldiers to fight for Sarfaraz Khan. Debiprosad successfully proved 
to the new Nawab that he was the real successor of the Nator estate 
and agreed to pay higher revenue. Raja Ramkanta had already failed 
to pay the stipulated revenue for some time, so the Nawab appointed 
Debiprosad as the successor to the Nator estate and sent his troops to 
oust Raja Ramkanta and his men. 14 

In 1741 Raja Ramkanta and Rani Bhawani went to Murshida¬ 
bad to plead their case. It was at this time perhaps that Ramkanta 
bought the premises of Baranagore, on the banks of the Ganges, to 
be near the capital. Dayaram Roy on hearing of the turn of events 
immediately went to Murshidabad and met the Nawab. It was 
largely his good offices and the help of Jagat Seth that reinstated 
Raja Ramkanta to the Nator estate four months later. 16 Dayaram 
once again became the Dewan and at his instance Debiprosad 
received some properties as gift from Ramkanta. 


Raja Ramkanta and Rani Bhawani had two sons and a 
daughter. Both the sons died in infancy. Ramkanta himself paid the 
price of his frivolous life of pleasure and suddenly died in 1751, 
leaving the estate to his widow and daughter. Debiprosad was now 
dead but his son Gouriprosad, helped by Maharaja Nandakumar, 
successfully remonstrated with the Nawab to be declared the successor 
of the Nator estate. (Women were generally not considered as heirs 
if there were male members in the family.) Old Dayaram once again 
went to Murshidabad and succeeded in getting Rani Bhawani 
nominated as the successor to the Nator estate after four months of 
constant durbar diplomacy. 


14 (a) Ibid, (b) Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council Proceedings of 7th 
June, 1774. 

"Ibid. 
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Thus Rani Bhawani became the owner of the Nator estate in 
1752. Though Dayaram was still her Dcwan the estate was severely 
affected by the rivalry of the relatives. Gouriprosad always remained 
a threat to the Rani. The pledge of paying higher revenue to the 
Government by bidding against each other made the quantum of 
revenue sky-high. The internecine feud in the family created a sense 
of uncertainty in the tenants. This, coupled with the deteriorating 
political and economic condition of Bengal, created great difficulty 
for the Rani. A vigorous administrator was needed but being a 
woman the Rani could not provide it nor was the old Dewan Daya¬ 
ram, who was about 60 years of age, willing to shoulder the burden. 


Personal trouble never left the Rani. Her beautiful daughter 
Tarasundari was married to a local zamindar, but within a lew 
months returned widowed. In 1756 when the Rani was living with 
her daughter in Baranagorc, the young beauty attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the youthful Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah who sent troops to 
rarry her off. Immediately it was declared that Tarasundari had 
committed suicide and a body was burnt in the funeral pyie with 
full regal solemnity to hoodwink the Nawab’s soldiers. The Rani 
with her daughter left for Benaras and did not return till peace was 
established. Even then she moved between Benaras and Nator keep¬ 
ing in touch with daughter and the estate. 


The estate suffered very much and it is not astonishing to find 
the Rani selling her properties systematically even from 1759. In 
fact, the regularity of her selling soon reduced the income of the 
property so much that it became difficult for her even to pay the 
revenue fully in time. The Rani adopted a son and called him 
Ramakrjshna. 16 New favourites started claiming her attention and 


ia The adoption of Ramkrishna was challenged by Gouriprosad, but the Rani 
brought the sanction of the Banaras Pandits who opinecl that the adopted son would 
inherit the property. This affair had an interesting epilogue several years later, when 
Shyamchand Ghaudhury, eight-annus Zemindar of the Pergannah Mymensingh and the 
district ofJehanguirnagore (Dacca), disputed his uncle’s adoption of a son and demanded 
further four-annas property as his legitimate succession.This matter has been elaborately 
recorded and discussed in the proceedings of the Revenue Department (separate) Re¬ 
venue Khalsa Vol. 3 and 4 of 1778 & 1779. In the proceedings of 15th November 1778 
(Vol. 3 pp. 312-3131 the law of Hindu succession in regard to adopted son as enumerated 
by 30 Benaras Pandits and signed by them has been recorded. In the Proceedings of 5th 
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turned into advisors. Dayaram, though much respected, was seldom 
consulted. This led him to divert his attention to the consolidating 
of his own zemindari of Dighapatia. He always lent a helping hand 
to the Rani which she accepted. Dayaram Roy received a Khclat in 
December 1770 from the Government and came to be known as 
Raja Dayaram Roy, Dcwan of Rajshahi (1773). 17 

The Rani’s appeal for succour flowed regularly. Her distress 
increased as the officers employed by her failed to collect the re¬ 
venue due to the Government. She wrote to Nawab Mir Kashim on 
17th May 1761 appealing to him to release her Managers who had 
been arrested for non-payment of the full revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment. Another letter, to Turab Ali Khan, the Nawab’s Collector, 
said that 22 thousand and several hundred iupees which were sent 
to Murshidabad for payment of revenue had been plundered by the 
Tclanga sepoys who took shelter in the English factory of Cossim- 
bazar. She also desi red him to write to Mr. Batson, the Chief of the 
Factory, about this matter and to request him to recover the money 
from the sepoys. She wrote to Mr. Batson that she had collected a 
lakh of rupees for the payment of revenue but the Nawab’s men had 
carried it away, imprisoned her Managers and appointed new 
Managers in their stead. She informed him that because of these 
reasons the payment of the ‘'Company’s money” would be delayed. 18 
Even in 1766 the Rani’s affairs were as muddled as ever. On 13th 


January 1779 (Vol. 4 pp. 41-53) the petition of Shyamchand Ghaudhury is recorded in 
which he demonstrated against the law of succession as enumerated by thcBanaras Pandits. 
He said that according to the Hindu law of Succession a son cannot be adopted to 
become the heir to the property, if one’s own brother’s line is still alive and living. 'Shyam- 
chand’ pointed out that the Pandits of Banaras received Rs 40,000/- annually from Rani 
Bhawani. In his own words ‘The Ranny also has an adopted son, whom she intends to 
establish in her own Zernindary’ so the Pandits of Banaras have given an opinion suitable 
for her needs and requirement, llic Ranny’s recommendation was to the following effect 
- That although there be a son to the lawful brother yet the adoption of another is admit¬ 
ted. This is quite contrary to the ruling given by the Pandits of Nuddca that ‘An adopted 
son is not lawful, while a brother's son is existing*. Benaram Pandit of Banaras acted, as it 
seems from the proceedings referred to above, as the agent of Rani Bhawani. He also 
exerted certain influence over Hastings. The Government upheld the decision of the 
Pandits of Banaras against those of Nuddea. 

^Proceedings of Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad of 31 December, 
1770. p.160 and Proceedings of the Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council Vol. 
Ill of 14th April, 1773. 

“Persian correspondence as preserved in the National Archives, Vol. I, Letter Nos. 
i 164. 1165, 1179 & 1194. 
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December 1766 Governor Vcrelst wrote to Muhammad Reza Khan 
that he had been informed by the gumastahs , who had been appointed 
to purchase betelnut on account of the Committed in the Parganas 
of Nator etc. belonging to the Zemindari of Rani Bhawani, that the 
Company’s directions were not being followed and other dealers 
were being freely allowed to buy this material. He instructed Reza 
Khan to take immediate action. 1 ® 

» 

Even in 1759 Rani Bhawani sold Taraf Par Gopjan followed by 
Kismat Sripur etc. known as Kalahbari in 1760 to Krisna Kanta 
Nandy along with 45 bighas of land in separate sale deeds, all the 
properties comprehending large areas in Murshidabad District; 20 
to Dayaram Roy of Dighapatia she lost parts of Bhaturia Pargana 
and parts of Taraf Dumarai which included the Nakhila Mouza 
situated partly in Bogra and partly in Mymensingh. Others were not 
slow in taking advantage of her predicament. 31 

In 1770 Rani Bhawani was indeed a sorry figure. Her petitions 
foi time to pay the stipulated revenue were both regular and pathetic. 
The Revenue Department records clearly show that the financial 
condition of the Rani was steadily deteriorating. 22 The adopted son 
Ramkrishna was of no help. 

The situation oecame so bad that the Company finally decided 
in August 1774 to pay her an annual allowance of Rs. 2,50,000 and 
take over her collections. She was also asked to stay in Baranagore 
or in Benaras. The collections of her estate were fully taken over 
from 1775 and she remained on the annual pension of 2J lacs of 
rupees. 28 

The terrible dispute within the family continued throughout 
her life. The family of Debiprosad could never accept Ramkrishna, 

"Ibid., letter No. 2774. 

*°Cossimbazar Raj Records: Murshidabad properties—Sis. 265, 73, 260. 

^Dighapatia Raj Zemindari papers. 

**(A) Controlling Council ofRevenue at Murshidabad. Proceedings ofll May, 1771, 
14 December, 1771, 23 December, 1771, and of 8th August, 1774. 

(B) Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council—Proceedings of 11th January, 
1774, 16th March 1774, 5th April, 1774 and 9th August, 1774. 

"Ibid, 
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the adopted son of Rani Bhawani, as the successor to the Nator estate. 
Even in 1787 the internecine struggle was as fresh as when it started. 
Gangaprasad, the son of Gouriprasad, in his petition to Lord 
Cornwallis related the injustice done to his family. From the petition 
it is known that Wawab Mahabat Jung Alivardi Khan formally 
accepts^! Dcbiprasad as the Maharaja of Nator and granted him a 
Khclat. Gouriprasad, his son who styled himself as Maharaja, 
made several petitions to the Nawab and also to Hastings when he 
was Governor-General. Hastings granted him Rs. 500/- per mansem 
from the Company’s Treasury but denied him the right to 
succeed. 

Gangaprasad pointed out that Ramkrishna, the adopted son, 
was in reality the son of the daughter of Kaliprasad, the only son of 
Raja Ramjivan, who under normal procedure could never have any 
claim to succession. It was, according to him, a well laid plan to deny 
succession to the legitimate owners of the estate. Then he related 
the condition of the zemindary: “It is with grief your humble Peti¬ 
tioner informs your Lordship, that the once flourishing Zemindary 
of Rajshahi is no longer so. The villages arc depopulated—the people 
fled to other situations and the once cultivated lands arc become 
waste and the resort of the beast of prey.” “There must be oppres¬ 
sion, weakness and mismanagement where such circumstances 
prevail.” “And it remains with your Petitioner no longer a mystery 
from whence those various Balances which arc now owing to the 
Hon’blc Company have aiisen and which will increase.” “Your 
Petitioner humbly proposes that he is ready to give the sum of one 
lakh of Rupees per annum in addition to the present sum of Twenty 
lakhs seventyfive thousands Rupees paid to the Company.” 

Gangaprasad claimed his birthright and asserted that the manage¬ 
ment of the estate could not be carried on by Maharani Bhawani as 
she was over eighty years in age and it was Ramkrishna who was 
personally responsible for the maladministration and non-payment 
of Government revenues. 24 Gangaprasad did not get his claim but 

“Proceedings of the Revenue Department of 18th April, 1781, pp. 1911 to 1929. 

37 
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the Government instituted an inquiry into the state of affairs and 

came up with figures which were very discouraging. 25 

0 

Rajshahy District 



Jumma 

Deduct Moshiara* 

Nett Jumma 

1178 (1771-72) 

Rs. 26,71,403-8-14-3 

Rs. 2,50,000/- 

Rs. 24,21,113-8-14-3 
* [should be 

Rs. 24,21,403-8-14-3] 

1192 (1785-80) 

Rs. 24,28,000/- 

Rs. 3,25,208/- 

Rs. 20,99,732/- 
[should be 

Rs. 21,02,732/-] 

This note 

will not be complete without an 

assessment of the 


religious deeds of the Rani. From the time of the death of her husband 
she not only led a religious life but was considered the patron of 
Hinduism. Her munificence is still evident in the gifts and donations 
made to different religious institutions both in Bengal and in Banaras. 
She constructed roads to religious places with Panthasala or rest 
houses on the way. Water scarcity was resolved by the excavation 
of huge tanks. Temples and places of Hindu worship always received 
her generous help. During the famine of 1769-70 it is reported that 
she gave her all and even went without food herself for several days 
to feed the poor and the hungry. It was her selfless service during 
the famine that endeared her to the people of Bengal and Rani 
Bhawani became a household name to be revered and respected. 
Her name spread far and wide and many religious centres of nothern 
India received gifts and donations from her. Rani Bhawani who by 
now was known as Maharani Bhawani and her adopted son Raja 
Ramkrishna were signatories to the appeal sent on 27th April, 1788 
to the House of Lords declaring their faith and confidence in Warren 
Hastings and praising his administration in India. 28 

Her last days were extremely pathetic. She had to witness in 
1793 the complete disintegration of the zemindary. Raja Ramkrishna 
sold and let out on Ijara the best properties on most easy terms. On 

u Ibid., of 3rd April, 1788, p. 23. 

"Debate of the House of Lords on evidence delivered in the Trial of Warren Hastings 
Esquire, and TESTIMONIALS of the British & Native inhabitants of India (1797), 
pp. 673-4. 
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6th March 1793 Mr. J. H. Harrington, the Commissioner of Raj- 
shahi Division, being unable to realise from Maharaja Ramkrishna 
the revenue due from him, had him confined in a suitable place 
“under the guard of sepoys instructed to treat him with all due 
regard *to his /situation as well as to allow free access to his officers 
and’servants.” 27 Rani Bhawani went on losing one property after 
another. Shd lost the Bhowaneegunge Haat in Nadia to Lokenath 
Nandy after a prolonged dispute which started in 1791. 28 Even after 
losing the Haat she went on petitioning to the Governor-General 
in October 1799, claiming that the market was established in her 
name. 

A pathetic talc indeed. “The fragrance of her piety made the 
last two decades of the eighteenth century redolent”, yet she presided 
over the disintegration of the zemindari of Nator which was rele¬ 
gated into the second grade during her lifetime. Thus she witnessed 
the best and the worst days of the Rajshahi Rajas and when death 
took her away ultimately in 1802, 29 her soul attained the peace and 
tranquility that it deserved. She died on 12 Sept, at 9 p.m. (28 
Bhadra 1209). Her Sradh ceremony was performed by her grandson 
Biswanath (Ramkrisna having died in May 1802) on 9 Aswin 1209. 
The Company granted Rs. 20,000 for the ceremony. 30 

Genealogical 1 able of Nator family 


Raghunandan (1) Ramjivan 

Bhawaniprosad 

Kaliprosad (2) Ramkanla-Bhawani (3) 


Bishnuram 

Debiprosad 

Gouriprosad 

Gangaprosad 


2 sons Tarasundari (4) Ramkrishna 

Biswanath 


a? Calcutta Review 1873 Vol. 56. The Rqjas of Rajshahi. 

“Bengal Revenue Council Proceedings of 7 Oct. 1791, Range 52, Vol. 36, pp. 166-180. 
“Bengal Board of Revenue Conslt. of 17 Sept. 1802. Nator No. 50. 
w lbid. of 21 Sept. 1802. No. 11. 
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§ 


Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar and 
Kasimbazar, Vols. I, II & III. 10th June to 17th S6pt. 1772* 

f 

Proceedings of 20th July 1772 (Cossimbazar) pp. *53-55. 

Resolved that the following inferior Zemindaries and Talook- 
darics comprehended in the Huzzoor Zcclah be settled on this plan. 

Revenues fixed 


(Jossimporc & 75 other Talooks 


Chunacally 4 parts 

Rs. 

Coolbcrrcah 


Cawshypore 


Wazecrabad & 24 other Talooks 

n 

Cuttubporc 


Jchan Ciuirporc 

?? 

Maticorc 

d 

ilattcndah 

» 

Ambcrahad 

99 

Takcrporc 

99 

Mohimpore 

99 

Jcgrccketty 

99 

Kantoonagar etc. containing 


Kantoonagar 

Rs. 

Purrindcrporc - 


Rogoonautporc 



Rs. 58,846:11:0:2 

28,294: 4:11:2 
29,617:12: 9:1 
11,765: 8: 4:2 

38,655: 0: 3:1 Rs. 1,03,332: 9:8:2 
9,097:11: 8:2 
1,65,875:12:17:3 
13,896: 2: 6:1 
39,852: 1:11:3 
33,127: 6:14:3 
10,485: 1:12:3 
5,021: 8: 2:3 
5,723 : 7 : 9:2 

12,603:11: 6:1 
5,235:10:19:1 
17,037: 5: 6:1 
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Appendix No. 8 


KANTABABU IN THE NOTE BOOKS OF JUSTICE JOHN 

HYDE (1775-1796) 

(The note books of Justice John Hyde are at Victoria Memorial Hall) 

The notes of Justice John Hyde, kept between 1775 and 1796 
lave now come to light. There arc eight suits described in these 
lotes, in which Krisna Kanta Nandy and his brother Nrisingha 
vere involved. Unfortunately the notes being incomplete little can 
3e known about these cases. It can be however concluded that the 
Indians very quickly adopted the English system of legal procedure 
ind used the Supreme Court of Judicature quite frequently with the 
tope of redressing their ills. 

Of the eight suits recorded, five relate to Kuntababu alone. In 
bur of them he is the complainant, being the defendent only in one 
uit. He however jointly with ‘Nursing’ appears as the defendent in 
he sixth suit. Nrisinghababu appears as the defendent in the two 
emaining suits. 

The suits arc as following: 

. Kisnanund Sircar vs Nursing and others 

The suit was filed on 1st December 1777 and was heard on the 
ame day by Justice Impey and Justice Hyde. It was complained 
hat the defendant with a great number of peons seized the plaintiff 
ti his own house and taken from him a great number of bonds 
trhich were his property as well as all his account books and other 
tapers. All these actions, it was alleged to have been done under 
he orders of the Plaintiff’s master, Kanta Babu, the Governors’ 

lanian. Justice Hyde noted, ‘_and this was the substance of the 

otice of Justification given to the Plaintiff’s attorney. This cause 
ra.$ to have been tried today but the Plaintiff’s gouncel discovered 
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a fault in the plaint in not alledging the bonds taken from the plain¬ 
tiff were his (own) property and therefore the cause was now with¬ 
drawn from the paper. The Plaintiff’s councel intends to move next 
term to demand the plaint.’ Hyde comments rather synically, ‘This 
is one of J;he mischievous consequences of saying we are not a Court 
at all /ime ... For if we cannot at the sittings amend the record 
(of) the smallest of error (and) must cause the (suit) to be put off 
and both parties must be put to the expencc of bringing their 
witnesses how numerous so ever another time.’ Curiously this suit 
was never revived. There is nothing on record to show why the 
complainant did not force the issue. But that the cause was not 
dead is proved by the next suit. 

2. Krisnanund Sircar vs Kissen Gaunt Baboo, Narsing and 
others 

It is not known when the suit was filed but it came up for hearing 
in the 1st term on 12th January, 1778 in the presence of Justice 
Impey, Justice Chambers and Justice Hyde. The only note that is 
found in the book written by Justice Hyde is as follows, ‘Mr. Farrar 
moved that a rule obtained (or rather entered in the common course 
of office) to discontinue this cause: no notice of costs was taken 
in the rule; Mr. Farrar moved to set aside the rule as irregular 
because it was not drawn on payment of costs. The Prothonotary, 
informed the court on being asked by me, that all the rules to dis¬ 
continue were entered like this, with no mention of costs, but that if 
the Defendent wanted costs the application came on that side.’ 

The action however could not be discontinued at the urgency 
of the defendents and came up for hearing on 24th March, 1781. 
Mr. Davies moved to stay the proceedings in an action of Mr. Trover, 
on affidafits that the Plaintiff had received twenty thousand Rupees, 
which by a written agreement he had accepted in satisfaction. 
Mr. Davies cited what was said by Justice Dennison in the case 
between Burn vs Randal. Chief Justice Impey refused to consider 
the opinion of a judge or even another court as authority and wanted 
to try cases on their merits. He questioned the merit of the affidafit 
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presented. Justice Hyde questioned whether there was any agree¬ 
ment to accept the money in satisfaction. Mr. Davies had to with¬ 
draw the affidafits, saying that he would move the*motion another 
day. It transpired from his statement that Krisnanund Sircar had 
absconded to Serampore which being a Danish settlement was out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of this court. Chief Justice Impey expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the absconding of the Plaintiff from, the jurisdiction 
of the court which made mutual remedy impossible. On 26tli March 
1781 however, the Supreme Court reading the Agreement between 
the parties, were of the opinion that the proceedings may be stayed 
according to the motion and the Rule was made absolute. 

The dispute with Krisnanund Sircar was in regard to the Salt 
business of Kanta Babu. Now that the principal actor absconded to 
Serampore, time was ripe to take action against others. Kantababu 
took the offensive by registering three suits in the Supreme Court 
in 1780-81, one after the other. Tn each suit very high damages were 
charged. The suits were as follows: 

(a) Krisnacaunt Nundee vs. 

James Archdekin 16 November 1780 

( b ) Kistnacaunt Nundee vs. 

Budinaut Roy and others 19 February 1781 

(c) Kisnocaunto Baboo vs. 

Herbert Harris, Sheriff 15 March 1781 

Justice John Hyde has only recorded the third suit against 
Herbert Harris who was charged for the loss of 25,000 maunds of 
salt valued at S a Rs. 80,000. 

3. Kisncaunto Baboo vs. Herbert Harris 

The suit was filed for damages on 15th March, 1781 by Mr. 
Trover for the conversion of a large quantity of salt which the 
defendent has seized as the Sheriff. Affidafits of Baidyanath Roy, 
who called himself a servant of Krisnanund Sircar was filed from 
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which it is possible to know that it was an extension of the old salt 
dispute. Harris was found ‘not guilty’ on 1st March 1783. 

The sail dispute now look a different turn. Kantababu finding 
that it was non$ other than Banarassy Ghosh, another influential 
salt iperchant, who had been so long secretly supporting Krisnanund 
Sircar and his Gomastah Baidyanath Roy, proceeded to institute a 
suit against Banarassy Ghosh. 

4. Kissnocaunt Baboo vs Banarassy Ghosh 

The suit was filed on 10th January 1784. The judges were 
Justice Sir Robert Chambers, Justice John Hyde and Justice Sir 
William Jones. Mr. Church appeared for the complainant while 
Mr. Scaly appeared for the defendent on 11th February, 1788. On 
16th June Mr. Sealy moved for an adjournment so that the molungis 
or salt workers can be examined. But on 23rd June, 1788 senior coun¬ 
sels appeared. Mr. William Dunkin for the defendent moving to 
make the rule absolute while Mr. Davies for the complainant oppo¬ 
sing any such move to be taken. 

The case was of damage. The complaint prayed that the 
defendent may be compelled to pay him Sixtythrec thousand five 
hundred and eighty sicca Rupees being the value of Twentyfour 
thousand two hundred and fiftyone maunds of salt which was the 
property of the complainant. The Bill stated that about the year 
1778, that salt, the property of Kissnocaunt was lying at a place in 
the district of Hijli and was fraudulently seized by Mr. Herbert 
Harris, then Sheriff in execution of a judgement on a debt falsely 
pretended by Banarassy Ghosh to be due to him fiom Krisnanund 
Sircar, who had no right to the salt, but had been only a servant of 
the complainant. The complaintant demanded by his Bill an account 
of the sums for which that salt was sold and to be paid the amount 
deducting all reasonable charge for removing the salt to Calcutta 
and all such reasonable deductions as ought to be allowed. The suit 
started being finaly heard on Tuesday, 3rd May, 1791 and con¬ 
tinued to be heard everyday of that week. Mr. Davies was the senior 
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counsel for the complainant, while Mr. Martyn and Mr. Shaw 
were his juniors. Mr. Ledlie appeared for the defendent witli 
Mr. Richardson as his junior. On 7th May the court opined that 
the plaint was sufficient and the Demurer must be ovcriuled. At 
this decision of the court, favourable to Kantabgbu, Mr % Ledlie 
wanted to appeal, to which Mr. Davies objected saying that, there 
were not sufficient ground for an appeal. The judges ordered the case 
to continue as they considered that the case of gross fraud had been 
established (p 613-614, Hyde’s Notes volume 33, 2nd term 1791) 
Evidences were taken (p 615 to 767.). The final hearing continued 
on 10th, 11th, 13th (Monday) and the 14th June, 1791. 

Unfortunately the notes of Hyde end here and there is no way 
to know what was the ultimate outcome of the suit. From the books 
of accounts of Kantababu it can be conjectured that Kaliprosad 
Ghosh, son of Banarassy Ghosh continued the suit for some time, 
after the death of his father and then succeeded in settling the suit 
amicably with Kantababu. 

This ended the salt cases. The four other cases relate to vastly 
different subjects, though all the matters rise out of business transac¬ 
tions. 

5. Cantoo Baboo vs Ghurboo Goldsmith 

The case was heard on 5th February, 1779. The complaint was 
for mixing lead with some silver given to the defendent to make into 
ornaments. The defendent confessing his guilt, it was ordered to 
return to the ccmplainant the amount he received in silver in good 
Rupees. As these frauds were very common and required to be 
checked the defendent was fined five Sicca Rupees. 

6. George Cheap vs Nursing Nundy 

The plaint filed on 12th June, 1788 was heard on 18th January, 
1789. It stated that the defendent who was an inhabitant of Calcutta 
had on 14th June, 1787, sealed a Bond to the plaintiff for 40,000 
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current Rupees. The plea was for the payment of the amount. The 
suit was heard and the cause adjourned, Hyde noted, ‘lack of evi¬ 
dence*. Even if the execution of the Bond was proved, the residence 
in Calcutta of the defendent was disproved by the Defence witnesses. 
‘It appeared th^t while Mr. Henchman was in Calcutta, the 
Defendent had lived partly in Chandernagore and partly here about 
Mr. Henchman’s business, but that since Mr. Henchman went to 
Europe he has had no residence in Calcutta but came down once in 
two or three months on a visit to his brother and stayed here 
two or three days at a time. Mr. Henchman went to Europe in 
October, 1787. The case was dismissed for lack of evidence (p. 43 
and p. 109 of Hyde’s Notes Vol. 23). 

7. Onup Narain Sercar and Narain Chand vs Kisnocant 
Nundee. 

A case was instituted in June 1789 but nothing can be known 
about the case. The plaint has not been recorded by Justice Hyde 
nor any details about the case. Only the summary of the court 
proceedings of 25th March, 1790, has found place in the notes, 
which reads as follows:—‘On the 20th instant Mr. Burroughs, 
advocate for the defendent obtained a Rule Nisi that upon payment 
of cost of sequestrate, a commission to issue to Cossimbazar to swear 
the Defendent to his answer returnable in 15 days and that in the 
mean time all process of contempt to be stayed till the expiration of 
15 days.’ Mr. Davies who represented the complainant moved 
against the issuing of the Rule. An affidafit was then field by Mr. 
Raban who appeared for the defendent and another by Ramkishore 
Banerji. The court ordered the Rule to be issued. 

8. Kisna Caunto Nundi vs Modun Gopal Basu. 

This case also like the former one is quite obscure. The notes 
left by Justice Hyde under the date 12th April 1791 is quoted. ‘As¬ 
sumption Suit. Continued from yesterday. Evidence was closed on 
12th April Tuesday. Plaintiff’s advocate Mr. Burroughs discussed 
at length that the money sent to Bourdieus’ house was only to be 
considered as a deposit till the agreement should be completed.’ 
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It seems that there was a bond of S a Rs. 7000 which Kantababu 
was trying to recover from the defendant. The suit was further 
complicated by a contract produced by Madan Gofyil Basil in which 
Kantababu was alleged to have bound himself to make good any 
deficiency there may be in the Treasury in the Department of Pay¬ 
ments arising from the conduct of Bustom Charan Babu (Paisnab 
Gharan Nandy son of Nrisingha and the nephew pf Kantababu), 
and to replace any cash he may fail to pay. Joynarain Mukherji 
appeared as the witness for the plaintiff. To delay the matter further 
Hyde himself became ill writing on 19th April 1791, ‘on account 
of my illness, Mr. Burroughs, Plaintiffs Advocate forebore his reply.’ 
And that was the end of the case in the notes of Justice Hvdo (Vol. 
33, Term 2, 1791 pp 383-385 and 409-410). 

With this suit ends the record of the cases in which Kantababu 
and Narsingbabu were involved as a party. Justice Hyde however 
records the name of Kantababu when he appeared as a witness or 
when his name came up in the list of witnesses. Thoic are two suits 
in which Krisna Kanta Nandy has been named as a witness. 

First the suit concerning Pran Krisna Sinha will be dealt with. 
In the matter of guardianship of Pran Krishna, the son of Santiram 
Sinha, it was stated that Santiram Sinha had died sometime in April 
1778 leaving Pran Krisna, then an infant of fourteen years and up¬ 
wards as the sole heir to his properties. The court appointed Sitaram 
Ghose, the uncle of Pran Krisna and Nilmony Mittra jointly and seve¬ 
rally as guardians during his minority, on 16th July 1778. Later 
Banarassy Ghosh, the brother-in-law of Pran Krisna challenged the 
decision. Sometime later, Ganga Gobind Sinha, the grandfather of 
Pran Krisna, who was the Dewan of the Khalsa secured his appoint¬ 
ment as one of the Naib Dewans of the Committee of Revenue. 
Ganga Gobind also adopted him as his son. Pran Krisna instituted a 
suit against Ramchandra Sen and others alleging that they were 
conspiring against him by bringing false charges and also threatened 
his life. Mr. Davies and Mr. Tolfrey appeared for the prosecution 
while Mr. William Dunkin appeared for defence. Long and impressive 
list of names of witnesses were supplied by both the parties. Many 
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European civil servants including Edmonstone gave witness for the 
prosecution. One witness remarked that ‘Ranichunder said the 

paper that has been prepared will have its effect,_I bet Prankissen 

will be taken on the Esplanade and will swing there. Gunga Govind 
is a tyger while hois in his office, it is impossible to procure any other 
paper accusation against him’. Burkutullah Chowdhury, the naib 
*to the Zemindar of Saatsicca and the 15th witness for the prosecution 
deposed that the real conspiracy was to turn out both the father and 
the son (meaning Ganga Gobind and Pran Krisna) from the Khalsa 
Office. Curiously both Ganga Gobind Sinha and Krisna Kanta 
Nandy are listed as witnesses for Defence, but it seems that neither of 
them were called upon to depose. 

The only suit in which Kantababu appeared as a witness was in 
relation to the scige of the Bijaygarh Fort. After Major Popharn 
gave orders for the sack of the fort in November, 1781, the soldiers 
carried out a veritable loot and plunder of the valuables at will. It 
was like hell let loose, nothing restraining the soldiers from a wide 
scale rapine and destruction (read my chapter IV in volume II 
entitled: The Narrative of Bijaygarh). Later when Warren Hastings, 
the Governor General heard about this in Chunar Fort he made the 
soldiers refund whatever they had taken. Most of the soldiers acted 
according to order but a few did not. One Major Arthur Belfour 
prosecuted the Company. The case came up lor iinal hearing on 
22nd November 1783. 


This was one of the first cases in which Sii William Jones who 
became a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature on 22nd October 
1783, sat as one of the three judges who heard this case. 


Arthur Belfour vs The United East India Company. 

The Company ordered Arthur Belfour a Major in the army to 
pay back the booty and the plunder taken at the capture of the Fort 
of Bijaygarh. The letter dated 18th November 1781 from the Gover¬ 
nor General ordered the shares to be refunded and to be shared 
differently. The minutes of the Governor General in Council dated 
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22nd March 1782 gave clear directions also. Belfour decided not to 
give up his claim on the loot on the capture of the fort, as well as 
on its capitulation by storming. His claim was on Rs. 51000. 
He referred to the letters of the Governor General, Warren Hastings 
and alleged that he had indicated that the treasure will*belong to 
the soldiers as the booty from plunder. He alluded to th«f letters 
written by Hastings to Major Papham on the 22nd October and 3rd 
November 1781. These controversial letters came up again during 
the Impeachment of Waricn Hastings. Major Arthur Belfour ap¬ 
peared before the Select Committee of the House of Commons giving 
his deposition about the storming of the Bijaygarh Fort. 

Justice John Hyde noted the deposition of Krisna Kanta Nandy 
who appeared as a witness for the Defence. He notes, ‘That Kissno 
Cant commonly called Canto Baboo deposed that the Governor 
General’s letter of 3rd November 1781 was no order but only a caution 
and it related to other matters and by military rules could not be 
considered to be an order. The Fort of Bidjeghur was surrendered on 
9th November 1781, the next day the Governor General came to 
know of it. He allowed Panna, the mother of Chail Singh retain 15% 
of the treasures’. Hyde remarked, ‘Major Popham ought not to have 
given (his assent at plunder and storming of the fort and to the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth) but he does so’. 

The judges were divided. Sir Elijah impey was in favour of the 
Company while Justice Hyde’s judgement favoured Belfour. Sir 
Robert Chambers being absent it fell upon Sir William Jones to 
decide the issue. He took time till Monday and then in a very learned 
way gave his judgement quoting from the Greek and Roman histories 
and laws. Justice Hyde summarised the judgement given by Sir 
William Jones in one line. ‘That Major Belfour has money which 
belongs to the Company’. A decree was issued against Major Belfour. 
He was asked to return Rs. 50000. Mdjor Popham was implicated. 
William Dunkin the counsel for the complainant hinted at an 
appeal, but Justice Hyde advised him not to do so as the booty 
should be returned to the Governor General by all others holding to 
the money in a similar situation. * 
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